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On the View of the House in which 
Dr LEYDEN was born. 


HE literary eminence of Dr Ley- 

den, and the lustre which his 
name threw upon this country, can 
scarcely be unknown to any of our 
readers, The interest of these cir- 
cumstances may be increased to them 
by knowing, that the Scots Magazine, 
or some time after the commence- 
ment of the New Series in 1802, was 
carried on under his superintendance. 
A friend having transmitted to us a 
view of the house in which Dr Ley- 
den was born, we have caused the 
accompanying engraving of it to be 
made. It is situated in Roxburgh- 
shire, a few miles from Hawick, in 
the parish of Cavers, and on the es- 
tate of Mr Douglas of Cavers. 

We have for some time had it in 
contemplation to prepare a Memoir, 
at some length, upon this eminent 
literary character; but as our mate- 
rials are not yet completed, we shall 
at present content ourselves with in- 
serting a document which will, we 
believe, be new to most of our read- 
ers. It is the eulogium pronoun- 
ced upon him by Lord Minto, then 
Governor-General of India, in the 


first Address made by him to the 
College of Fort William, after the 
melancholy event of Dr Leyden’s 


death 


“With these objects under our 
view, it is impossible to exclude from 
our minds the painful recollection of a 
loss sustained by this College—by the 
votaries of eastern learning—and, I 
will not refrain from adding, by the 
lovers of genius, and worth, yet more 
estimable than all other endowments, 
in the premature and lamented death 
of Dr Leyden. It is not required, 
it would not be fitting, in this place, 
to repress entirely the sentiments with 
which this event has filled every bo- 
som capable of appreciating, and, when 
appreciated, of honouring alts and 
deploring in the grave, an example 


_of excellence, intellectual and moral, 


so rare and eminent. must 
however, even the justifiable effusion — 
of public regret, heightened, as it is, 
by private sorrow, on this mournful 
theme; not for the poverty of the 
subject; or the coldness of affection, 
but for their abundance and excess. 
“ To speak of all that Dr Leyden 
had already performed, especially in 
the prosecution of Asiatic learning 
to 
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to compute the treasures which his 
incomparable genius, urging, and sus- 
taining his invincible powers of men- 
tal labour, presented the fair promise 
of acquiring and accumulating, would 
be to relate a history of the short, 
but memorable life, he was allowed to 
live, and to expatiate into yet more 
ample, but now visionary fields of ac- 
tive and elaborate, and, in his hands, 
they would have proved fruitful, re- 
searches, which he had himself pro- 


jected, and seemed once appointed to, 


accomplish. To give scope, on the 
other hand, to the profound feeling 
which would dictate the sorrowful 
tribute due to a memory so revered, 
is more than I am willing to trust to 
the strong, but disabling sensibilities 
of real grief. ’ 3 

‘“* Let me therefore confine myself 
to remarking the aggravation which 
seemed to enhance our loss by the pe- 
culiar moment and occasion of his 
death. I need not remind those who 
hear me, of the zeal he had long nou- 
rished for exploring (if I may use 
that phrase) the philology of the more 
Eastern regions of Asia ; of the first 
steps he bad already made in the pro- 
secution of that purpose, by the con- 
struction and diffusion of Vocabula- 
ries, but, above all, by methodiaing 
and reducing into system the classifi- 
cation of the various languages spo- 
ken on the continent intermediate be- 
tween India and China, the various 
kingdoms and districts of which, as 
they recede from each of these ex- 
treme points, appear with some rela- 
tion to their local approximation, or 
to historical affinities, gradually to 
have blended and assimilated their 
respective languages into compound 
dialects partaking of both the distinct 
and primitive tongues. 

“ In like manner, Dr Leyden pro- 
posed to establish some principle al- 
ready perhaps conceived in his mind, 
but to be verified as he proceeded, for 
governing his investigation of the nu- 
merous tongues and dialects of the 
Eastern Archipelago. 


When public events. opportune! 
opened to him the prospect of pursu- 
ing these favourite prejects of science 
in person on the very field of his in- 
quiries, and with every advantage 
and facility that auspicious fortune 
could provide, it is not difficult to 
conceive both the interest and the 
hope with which these who witnessed 
his ardour, and approved its object, 
contemplated the promising issue of 
these ingenious labours. Those grate- 
ful sentiments, alas! are now to be 
supplied by regret at the sudden and 
total disappointment of his extensive 
and vigorous designs, by sorrow for 
the man, and by veneration for the 
genius and virtues that now sleep on 
the very theatre of their intended en- 
ergies. 

* To this just, and, sitting where I 
do, this authorized tribute to the li- 
terary merits of Dr Leyden, 1 must 
yet add a persenal testimony, prompt- 
ed by personal experience, to virtues 
of a higher class, neither connected 
strictly with the talents and toils of a 
student, nor so uniformly the compa- 
nions of learned reputation, asit would 
be natural, perhaps, to wish and ex- 
pect. But 1 speak it in the presence 
of many who can attest it with my- 
self, that, founder as he was of his 
own fortunes and reputation, and 
climbing by many laborious steps from 
the lowest stage of social life to an 
eminence which many cannot even 
maintain, though placed yet higher 
by their birth; no man, whatever his 
condition or degree may be, ever pos- 
sessed a mind so entirely exempt from 
every sordid passion, so negligent of 
fortune and all its grovelling pursuits, 
in a word, so entirely disinterested, 
nor ever owned a spirit more firmly 
and nobly independent. I speak of 
these things with some knowledge, 
and wish to record a competent testi- 
mony to the fact, that, within my ex- 

rience, Dr Leyden never, in any 
instance, solicited an object of person- 
al interest, nor, as I believe, ever 1n- 
terrupted his higher pursuits to waste 

a mo- 
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a moment’s thought on these minor 
cares. Whatever trust or advance- 
ment may, at some periods, have im- 
proved his personal situation, have 
been, without exception, tendered, 
and, in a efanner, thrust upon his ac- 
ceptance, unsolicited, uncontemplated, 
and unexpected. ‘’o this exemption 
from cupidity was allied every gene- 
rous virtue worthy of those smiles of 
fortune which he disdained to court ; 
and amongst many estimable features 
of his character, an ardent love of 
justice, and a vehement abhorrence 
of oppression, were not less prominent 
than the other high qualities 1 have 
already described, 

“ 1 am sensible I have wandered 
beyond the allotted bounds of this ad- 
dress, and that I shall appear perbaps 
to abuse a public function by its ap- 
plication to the indulgence of private 
feeling. But we are all interested 
here in the reputation of Dr Leyden, 
upon whose title to our remembrance 
a sad and solemn seal has been affix- 
ed; nor shall we be disposed, in the 
unrestrained praise of his talents, to 
grudge a moment to the simple attes- 
tation of his virtues. For myself, I 
own I snatch the favourable occasion 
to leave on your records my solemn 
avowal of personal and affectionate 
attachment to the memory of Dr Ley- 
den. Sentiments of warm regard were 
awakened by a near and intimate ob- 
servation of his extraordinary charac- 
ter and endowments: nor need [ be 
ashamed to acknowledge, that they 
have been heightened by the in- 
fluence of a narrower feeling, yet such 
as better and more eminent men than 
myself have never blushed to own. 

“ The place of Dr Leyden’s birth 
is separated from those paternal fields 
for which, as such, nature has planted 
in mine, as in every other human 
breast, a partial, and almost pious af- 
fection ; they are separated but by a 
narrow stream, in praise of which the 
muse first smiled upon his dawning, 
but adult and vigorous genius.— 


Already warmed, then, by well-placed 
friendship and respect, why should I 
disown another interest in the celebii- 
ty of him, who, by his birth, by his 
earliest song, by thetalentsof his man- 
hood, by his virtues, and his death, 
has done honour to our native stream, 
and the land it waters ? 
Ornamentum regionis mee. 

“‘ If L have allowed to these senti- 
ments more than their due proportion 
of your time, let this be my excuse, 
and let it be indulgently accepted, for 
in truth I can scarce profess repent- 
ance, when I review the motives of 
my offence.” 


Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Steam-boats. 


Your Committee entered on the 

task assigned them, with a strong 
feeling of the inexpediency of legisla- 
tive interference with the manage- 
ment of private concerns or property, 
farther than the public safety should 
demand, and more especially with the 
exertions of that mechanical skill and 
ingenuity, in which the artists of this 
country are so pre-eminent, by which 
the labour of man has been greatly 
abridged, the manufactures of the 
country carried to an unrivalled per- 
fection, and its commerce extended 
over the whole world. 

Among these, it is impossible for a 
moment to overlook the introduction 
of Steam as a most powerful agent, of 
almost universal application, and of 
such utility, that but for its assistance, 
a very large portion of the workmen 
employed in an extensive mineral dis- 
trict of this kingdom, would be de- 
prived of their subsistence. 

A reference to the Evidence taken 
before Your Committee, will also 
show with what advantage this power 
bas lately been applied, in Great Bri- 
tain, to propel vessels both of burthen 


and passage—how much more exten- 


sively 
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sively it has been used in America— 
and of what farther application it is 
certainly capable, if it may not be said 
to be even now anticipated in pro- 
spect. 

Such considerations have rendered 
Your Committee still more averse 
than when they entered on the in- 
guiry, to propose to the House the 
adoption of any legislative méasure, 
by which the science and ingenuity 
of our artists might even appear to be 
fettered or discouraged. 

But they apprehend, that a consi- 
deration of what is due to public safe- 
ty, has on several occasions establish- 
ed the principle, that where that safe- 
ty may be endangered by ignorance, 
avarice, or inattention, against which 
individuals are unable, either from 
the want of knowledge, or of the 
power to protect themselves, it be- 
comes the duty of Parliament to in- 
terpose. 

illustration of this principle, 
many instances might be given; the 
enactments respecting party-walls in 
building, the qualification of physi- 
cians, pilots, &c. the regulations re- 
specting stage coaches, &c. seem all 
to be grounded upon it. And Your 
Committee are of opinion, that its 
operation may, with at least equal 
propriety, be extended to the present 
case, on account of the disastrous 
consequences likely to ensue from the 
explosion of the boiler of a steam 
engine in a passage vessel, and that 
the causes by which such accidents 
have generally been produced, have 
neither been discoverable by the skill 
nor controllable by the power of the 
passengers, even where they have been 
open to observation. 

Your Committee find it to be the 
universal opinion of all persons con- 
versant in such subjects, that steam 
engines of some construction may be 
applied with perfect security, even to 


passage vessels ; and they generally. 


agree, though with some exceptions, 
that those called High Pressure En- 


gines, may be safely used with the 
precaution of well constructed boilers, 
aud properly adapted safcty-valves ; 
and further, a great majority of opi- 
nions lean to boilers of wrought iron, 
or metal, in preference to cast iron. 

Your Committee, therefore, in con- 
sequence, have come to the following 
Resolutions ; which they propose to 
the consideration of the House: 

1. Resolved, ‘Yhat it appears to this 
Committee, from the evidence of se- 
veral experienced engineers, exami- 
ned before them, that the explosion 
in the steam packet at Norwich. 
was caused, not only by the improper 
construction and materials of the boi- 
ler, but the safety-valve connected 
with it having been overloaded ; by 
which the expansive force of the steam 
was raised to a degree of pressure 
beyond that which the boiler was cal- 
culated to sustain. 

2. Resolved, That it appears to this 
Committee, That in the instances of 
similar explosions, in steam packets, 
manufactories, and other works where 
steam engines were employed, these 
accidents were attributable to one or 
other of the causes above alluded to. 

3. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, That, for the pre- 
vention of such accidents in future, 
the means are simple and easy, and 
not likely to be attended with any in- 
conveniences to the proprietors of 
steam packets, nor with any such 
additional expense as can either be 
injurious to the owners, or tend to 
prevent the increase of such establish- 
ments. The means which Your Com- 
mittee would recommend are com- 
prised in the following Regulations : 

That all steam packets carrying 
passengers for hire, should be regis- ” 
tered at the port nearest to the place 
from or to which they proceed : 

That all boilers belonging’ to the 
engines by which such vessels shall 
be worked, should be composed of 
wrought iron or copper : 

That every boiler on board such 
:team 
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steam packet should, previous to the 
packet being used for the conveyance 
of passengers, be submitted to the 
inspection of a skilful engineer, or 
other person conversant with the sub- 
ject, who should ascertain, by trial, 
the strength of such boiler, and should 
certify his opinion of its sufficient 
strength, and of the security with 
which it might be employed ‘to the 
extent proposed : 

That every such boiler should be 
provided with two sufficient safety- 
valves, one of which should be inac- 
cessible to the engine man, and the 
other accessible both to him and to 
the persons on board the packet : 

That the inspector shall examine 
such safety-valves, aud shall certify 
what is the pressure at which such 
safety-valves shall open, which pres- 
sure shall not exceed one-third of that 
by which the boiler has been proved, 
nor one-sixth of that which by cal- 
culation it shall be reckoned able t 
sustain : 

That a penalty should be inflicted 
on any person placing additional 
weight on either of the safety-valves. 

4. Resolved, That the Chairman 
be directed to move the House, ‘That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
enforcing such regulations as may be 
necessary for the better management 
of steam packets, and for the secu- 
rity of His Majesty’s subjects, who 
may be passengers therein. 

24th June 1817. 


On the Prohibition against fishing 
Salmon by Stake-nets. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


FEW of your readers require to be 

told, I suppose, that an interdict 
has been obtained from the Court of 
Session, prohibiting the practice of 
fishing for salmon in any of the friths 
or estuaries of Scotland, by means 


of stake-nets. With regard to the 
grounds, however, upen which so ex- 
traordinary a prohibition has pioceed- 
ed, very iittle information, 1 believe, 
has been as yet obtaiued. ‘The real 
merits of the case, indecd, are far 
trom being generally understood ; but 
as it is obviously a case of great im- 
portance to the public, I shall be held 
excused, I trust, for subnutting the 
subject, in as condensed a shape as 
possible, to the impartial consideration 
of your readers. 

It isa fact, then, in the first place, 
confessed on ail hands, that a far 
greater number, almost exceeding cal- 
culation, is caught in stake-nets, than 
ever was known to be caught by means 
of the more ancient mode of fishing, 
which the Court of Session has now 
enjoined to be indiscriminately and 
universally adopted. But this fact, 


_ which no person ever once affected to 


challenge, is one of transcendant im- 
portance to the public, and one which 
proves of itself, that the interdiction 
alluded to is a measure alarmingly 
adverse to the interests of the commu- 
nity. It is a truly important fact, 
Sir, that in the Tay alone, since the 
establishment of stake nets, an aver- 
age number of thirty - six thousand 
salmon has been annually brought 
to the market, beyond what was ever 
known to be brovght previously to 
that event. In consequence of this 
astonishing increase, accordingly, ari- 
sing entirely from this improved mode 
of fishing, the price of the article has 
been reduced almost to nothing, and 
that even in the London market.— 
During the last season, when the low- 
er orders of society every where, and 
more particularly in London, were 
pressed to the last extremity for every 
other article of consumption, salmon 
was sold so surprisingly low as two- 
pence and three-halfpence per pound, 
instead of eighteen pence, two shil- 
lings, and half-a-crown ; and all this 
in consequence of what is now to be 
abolished, as a nuisance—a pernicious 

—a de- 
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—a destructive—and, more than all, 
a novel mode of fishing. Pickled sal- 
mon, which formerly brought thirty 
or forty shillings per kitt of thirty- 
two pounds, were sold during the 
same season at no higher a rate than 
eleven shillings per kitt; because, by 
means of this novel, and now prohi- 
bited mode of fishing, the market was 
actually overstocked with the commo- 
dity! This was a great grievance, to 
be sure ; though one which, 1 dare 
swear, the public would bear with 
exemplary patience and submission 
if it were to occur, as it is not now 
likely to do, for half-a-dozen seasons 
to come. 

it deserves to be noticed, in the 
next place, that many respectable in- 
dividuals—some of them from higher 
motives than those of mere personal 
interest—have embarked large capi- 
tals in this business. Nor are they 
the only sufferers; multitudes of ho- 
nest and industrious workmen, to 
whom they have been hitherto enabled 
to afford constant employment, are, at 
the same instant, and by the same in- 
considerate means, reduced to abso- 
lute beggary, with, in most instances, 
large families eagerly looking up to 
them for support. 

One is naturally led to ask, and to 
ask too with some anxiety, why all 
this accumulated misery is sought to 
be produced ? It is maintained, that 
stake-nets must ultimately destroy 
the breed of salmon. The allegation 
is unsupported by a single fact, real 
or pretended. ‘Taking the Frith of 
Tay as a fair specimen of what has 
taken place in all the friths and es- 
tuaries in Scotland, I] make a broad 
appeal to experience during the last 


twenty years. Since the establish- 


ment of stake-nets in that frith, it is 
an unquestioned and unquestionable 
fact, that an annual increase of thirty- 
six thousand salmon has been made 
to the market. Nor is it pretended 
by any person that there is even now 
the remotest visible appearance of a 


decrease. It is merely asserted that 
such a thing is to be dreaded, if this 
mode of fishing were longer tolerated ; 
but, in defiance of this assertion, of 
which not a vestige of proof has been 
ever offered, I appeal to yourself, Sir, 
and to all your town readers, whether 
the very last fishing season was not 
the most surprisingly productive one 
that was ever known in the memory 
of the oldest men living. 

Another assertion is, that stake- 
nets are found to destroy an infinity 
of salmon-fry ; and that, in this way, 
the breed is likely to be annihilated. 
Now, | appeal to every person who 
may have but once in his life seen a 
stake-net, whether it is possible, in 
the very nature of things, that salmon- 
fry would be caught in the interstices 
of such a net. ‘The idea is so per- 
fectly absurd, in truth, that 1 am 
quite ashamed to notice it, even for 
the purpose of contradiction, While 
myriads of fry are destroyed by yares, 
(a mode of fishing tolerated in the 
Frith of Cromarty, Beauly, and Dor- 
noch,) no one can shew that the same 
cousequences are produced by stake- 
nets. I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. S. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


ETTERS from Naples mention an 
extraordinary eruption of Mount 
Etna, and announce, that the little 
town of Nicosi has been covered with 
lava, and that fears were entertained 
even for the town of Catanea. 

Mr Pearson, surgeon, of Canton, 
has published some observations on 
the use of mercury among the Chinese. 
They appear to have used it for cen- 
turies nearly as in Europe, and for 
the same purposes. _ 

Vienna is about to be lighted with 
gas. Mr Winsor is at Paris effect- 
ing the same benefit fur that ma 
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M., Clement, a French chemist, has 
Jately invented an apparatus for the 
distillation of sea-water, which pro- 
duces six pounds of good fresh water 
by the burning of one pound of com- 
mon coal. A single still will supply 
five hundred pints of water daily, and 
the distillation may be performed du- 
ring the roughest weather: hence it 
results, that, in the loading of vessels, 
six tous of water may be obtained by 
one ton of coal, and five-sixths of the 
space usually occupied by water-casks 
may be saved by the substitution of a 
substance, which does not spoil like 
water, and which is not liable to be 
lost by leaking. Persons who have 
tasted this water affirm, that though 
it retains somewhat of an empyreuma- 
tic flavour, which is always contract- 
ed by the purest river-water in the 
still, yet they had never drank better, 
after having been a fortnight at sea. 


Account of an. Inscription found at 
Hopam, DuMFRIESSHIRE; with 
Remarks by Dr Crirte. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


N pulling down the old church of 

Hodam, Dumfriesshire, a few weeks 
ago, a stone was discovered in one of 
‘the corners, bearing a Latin inscrip- 
tion; and as it may interest a nume- 
rous class of your readers, I herewith 
transmit a correct copy, accompanied 
with the remarks of the Rev. Dr 
Cririe of Dalton, one of the most emi- 
nent of our Scottish antiquaries, ad- 
dressed in a letter to the writer of 
this article. 


** Dalton Manse, 12th July 1817. 
“ Dear Sir, 


** In answer to your letter of the 
4th, relative to the Latin inseription 
on the brekea stone found in the wall 
oi the.church, which runs thus— : 

Suly 1817. 
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O: M-—COH: —NERVANA 
GERMANOR-—O0. EQ: CVI-— 
L:-FAANIVS: FELIX 
TRIB: 


* It might be translated — 


** To Jupiter, the most holy and the most 
high, the first Cohort of the Legion named 
after Nervana, consisting of a thousand 
German cavalry, commanded by Lucius. 
Faenius Felix, its Tribune : 


“ Or, 

** The first Cohort of the Nervan Legion, 
consisting of a thousand German horse, 
commanded by its Tribune, Lucius Faenius 
Felix, caused this stone to be inscribed to Ju- 
piter, the most holy and the most high 
God. 

** The term Nervana may possibly 
lead to fix nearly the time, if we can 
find from history when any of the le- 
gions had the honour of being named 
after the Emperor Nerva. 

*« The words of the inscription are 
none of them obliterated or uncertain, 
or of a doubtful interpretation. 

“ The numeral mark in old books 
for a thousand is exactly Jike the Ara- 
bick figure 8 laid on its side, thus © ; 
and though there be no absolute cer- 
tainty of the bond of connection by 
the yraving tool between the two cy- 
phers, at least as far as my eyes could 
discern, yet | have no doubt of the 
mark standing for a number; and this 
circumstance inclines me to believe 
that the letters CL, on the altar of 
Minerva at Burnfoot, refer also to the 
number of those who joined in erect- 
ing it. 

“‘ If the above can be of any ser- 
vice to you, it will give pleasure to, 

* Dear Sir, 
** Yours sincerely, 
James 

The hill of Burnswark, where the 
Romans had their principal military 
station, and the lesser one at Bir- 
rens, near Ecclefechan, are often vi- 
sited by the antiquary. Numbers of 
coins, Roman and English, have 
been occasionally dug up at Birrens, 

amongst 
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amongst which, one of Edward Long- 
shanks shews that the station has in 
all likelihood been occupied by that 
daring usurper, in some of his ex- 
peditions to obliterate Scottish inde- 
pendence. The coin is of the size of 


our present sixpences, with a head of — 


Edward on the one side, and * Lon- 
don city” round the margin of the 
other, in very plain characters. A 
place is still pointed out on the banks 
of the Annan, about a mile from Ho- 
dam castle, where this temple or altar 
of Jupiter is supposed to have stood. 

umerous pieces of sculptured 
stones, fragments of cornices, door 
and window mouldings, were also ta- 
ken out of the walls of the church, 
winch, from their appearance, have 
no doubt belonged to the same edi- 
fice. ‘The late Mr Sharp collected 
many cart-loads of these reliques, 
which he deposited in‘ pit within the 
court of Hodam castle, which, had he 
lived, were to have been placed in a 
building he meant to erect for that 
purpose. 

The Roman works on Burnswark 
hill are still very distinct, particularly 
those on the south side ; and the road 
is quite visible which communicated 
with those on the opposite side, and 
must have been a work of vast labour, 
from the magnitude of the iecision 
across the top of the hill, which may 
still be travelled over with a horse and 
cart without much difficulty. On 
viewing the camp on the summit, [ am 
of opinion that it is of Roman erection 
also, and not, as the editor of the 
Beauties of Scotland imagines, a camp 
in which the natives were besieged by 
their powerful invaders: it appears to 
have been the station of their outposts, 
from its commanding situation, and 
the prospect thus afforded of all the 
surrounding country. 

I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
Scotus ANTIQUARIS. 
Banks of Annan, 
15th July 1817. i 


Report of the Committee for offird- 
ing telief to the Labouring Classes 
in EDINBURGH aad Suburbs. 


June 23. 1817. 


HE Committee was appointed on 

the 7th December last. They be- 
gan with digesting a plan for ascer- 
taining, in the best manner, who real- 
ly stood in need of the assistance 
which was thus offered; laying down, 
at the same time, those general prin- 
ciples upon which associations ot this 
kind ought to be governed, as well with 
regard to the kind of work which was 
to be provided, as the rate of wages 
for which it is to be performed; and, 
further, pointing out a subdivision 
of labour among the Committee, by 
which the various departments of duty 
among themselves could be best per- 
formed. 

This report was drawn up and ap- 
proved of at a meeting held on the 
10th December. It was afterwards 
printed. 

It recommended that there should be, 

I. A Committee for deciding on 
applications, by means of printed ca- 
ses, stating the particulars of each 
applicant’s distress, which should be 
ascertained by the personal investiga- 
tion of the visitors. 

il. A Committee for work, con- 
sisting of two sub-divisions. 

Ist, To superintend and relieve 
those who were employed in out-door 
Jabour. 

2d, To superintend those who might 
be unfit for such occupation. 

Ill. A Committee of visitors, for 
assisting the first and second Com- 
mittees, in ascertaining the cases ori- 
ginally, and revisiting them after- 
wards when required. 

IV. A food Committee, for provid- 
ing food and fuel. 

To find proper employment was 
not a very easy task. It was desira- 
ble not to interfere with the ordinary 
market for labour, nor to execute, or 
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assist mM executing, any work which 
would probably come soon to be exe- 
cuted. ‘This would have been only 
forestalling the labour of future years. 
If possible, some employment was to 
be found which might be beneficial, 
which, however, was not likely to be 
executed but through means of an as- 
sociation such as this. Without stop- 
ping to notice the minor works in 
which the people were employed, the 
Committee may mention, with pride 
and satisfaction, the execution of the 
promenade round the Calton Hill, 
which has opened up new features in 
one of the most splendid landscapes 
which any capital in Europe can 
boast of ; and which will remain, to 
future ages, as a recorded monument 
at once of the taste and the charity of 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh. 
a work which answered every cha- 
racter which the employment to be 
provided for the poor, beyond the usual 
demand of labour, should have. It 
was at once beneficial and highly orna- 
mental ; and it did not interfere with 
the ordinary occupation of labourers, 


as it was not likely otherwise to have | 


been executed. 

The. Committee, in fixing the a- 
mount of the wages to be given, were 
anxious to fix it as low as possible, 
in order to prevent the mischief of 
withdrawing people from other em- 
ployments, or keeping them employed 
at the public ie ae longer than ne- 
cessity required. It was essential, 
therefore, to fix the remuneration as 
low as possible, and to make this al- 
ways appear as the recompence for 
labour. It was determined to give 
the same rate of money wages to each 
Jabourer, to fix it on a scale propor- 
tioned to his individual relief, and to 
give additional allowances to those 
who had families, according to the 
extent of those families. It was 
thought, that, if the whole wages was 
given in money, according to an aver- 
aye of those with families and those 
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without any, while those who stood 
most in need of assistance would 
thus receive too little, those who 
needed it least would receive too 
much ; and it might have created dis- 
content to have varied the rate of 
money wages, by which, too, the ad- 
ditional payment on account of the 
family might appear too much in the 
light of charity instead of wages—an 
idea which the Committee was desir- 
ous, as much as possible, to keep out 
of view in all their proceedings.— 
Whatever they did, they wished it 
should appear solely as the recom- 
pence of the labour given in return. 
It was determined to give the addi- 
tional allowances for those with fami- 
lies, in supplies of soup, meal, and 
coals. With these views, the follow- 
ing scale was adopted, after attending 
to the then rate of labour. A single 
man, or a man and wife, without any 
family, had at first the money wages 
of six shillings per week, which was 
afterwards reduced to five shillings. 


If the labourer had one child, he had, in 
addition, 


Soup daily, Meal per Couls per 
Il chopin. week. week. 
two children 2 
three ditto 2—— } cwt. 
four ditto 2—— 4, peck. 
fiveditto 3—— 
six ditto A 4 


seven ditto 3—— 


A soup kitchen was opened in 
the Cowgate for the benefit of those 
whose families entitled them to a sup- 
ply, where excellent soup was far- 
nished, at the rate of about three-far- 
things per chopin, including every 
expence of wages, coals, &c. 

The number of applications re- 
ceived, in all, amounted to 2257, and 
of these 359 were rejected; 1773 
were remitted to Work Committee, 
No. 1, and 125 to Work Committee, 
No. 2. Upon a revision uf the cases, 
which was judged necessary, and 
which took place afterwards, about 

100 
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ty more were subsequently rejec- 
ted. 

_ The number of people employed 
in out-door work did not fluctuate 
much, and long remained pretty sta- 
tionary at about 1100. 

Besides those employed in out- 
door labour, the Second Work Com- 
mittee had always, on an average, 
from 70 to 90 cases under their su- 
perintendance. They were chiefly fe- 
males, or infirm men, who could not 
be employed in out-door labour, and 
who were relieved by certain allow- 


ances. 


It may not be an idle nor an unin- 
teresting inquiry, to attempt to ar- 


_ range the applicants received by the 


Committee, and, by their classifica- 
tion, to approximate to an estimate 
of the amount of the distress occa- 
stoned by the pressure of the times. 
They may be thus classified :— 

1. Masons, . $2 
Plasterers, . 
Slaters, 
Painters, . 


Gardeners, 
Quarriers, . 

— 244 


2. Classes of persons amount- 
ing not to more than six 
innumber, . 114 

3. Labourers, : . 660 

Persons having no fixed 
employment, . . 38 

— 698 

4. Persons who do not de- 
scribe what employ- 
ment they were of, . 34 

Weavers, . . - 189 
Blacksmiths, tinsmiths, 

and nailers, . 60 
Cabinet-makers, . 


Carry forward, . 375 1056 
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Brought forward, . 375 1056 
Coopers, ‘ 

—— 409 
Shoemakers, bi . 118 
7. Servants, . 71 
Soldiers, . 50 


Sailors, 
122 
9. Spinners, . : 12 
1898 


Now, the first class consists of 
those occupations in which, during 
every winter, there must be a consi- 
derable cessation of employment in 
consequence of the weather: and it 
does not appear that there were many 
more of this class out of employment 
than might have been expected in the 
ordinary state of the demand for such 
labour. 

As to the second class, it may 
also be observed, that, in so large a 
population as Edinburgh contains, 
when not more than six individuals of 
any particular occupation are thrown 
out of employment, and reduced to 
difficulties that probably does not 
arise so much from any general cause 
affecting the whole class, as from pri- 
vate and individual circumstances, 
affecting only themselves, such as 
misconduct, bad health, old age, &c. 

The third class, as well as the 
first, is affected by the season of the 
year; and a considerable number of 
labourers are every winter out of em- 
ployment. The number, however, 
was much greater than usual, chiefly 
from the great influx of Jabourers 
from the country, where, from the — 
agricultural distresses, the demand 
for labour bad greatly diminished ; 
while the disbanding of the army had 
greatly increased the competition for 


labour. Besides this, there is no 
doubt 
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doubt that a very undue proportion of 
labourers, particularly Irish, have 


been drawn to this place during the 


last two years, and kept hanging a- 
bout the town, from the hope of the 
commencement of the Union Canal, 
and the agitation which that question 
has occasioned, It is not easy to say 
what deduction should be made for 
the number of labourers always 
thrown out of employment during the 
winter season. 

The fourth class probabiy were la- 
hourers; and to them, of course, the 
same observation applies as to the last 
class. 


The fifth class consists of those. 


who probably most decidedly have 
suffered from the distresses of the 
times, particularly the weavers, 

In the same class, the Committee 
would have placed those who are in- 
cluded in the sixth class, had it not 
been certified to them, on inquiry, 
that the wages in these trades have 
not declined; and as that is always 
the necessary accompaniment of want 
of work, and, therefore, of a competi- 
tion for labour, it cannot be supposed 
that in these trades there has been 
any great or general diminution of 
employment. 

As to domestic servants, there are 
always considerable numbers of them 
out of employment, although the num- 
ber certainly has been greater than 
usual, 

The reduction of the army and 
navy at this particular period, and 
the return of many soldiers and sail- 
ors to their friends, just when there 
was a difficulty of finding employ- 
ment, was a considerable aggravation 
of the distress ; rendering the employ- 
ment of ordinary labourers more difli- 
cult, besides throwing these also on 
the public market of labour. 

last class unquestionably suf- 
fered from the state of the manufac- 


tures, 


Oo the 7th April, a meeting was 
called te take into consideration the 


propriety of continuing or discontinu- 
ing the further employment of labour- 
ers. It appeared to the majority of 
the meeting, that it was essentially 
necessary to adopt some mode of ter- 
minating this artificial aid during the 
summer, now that the pressure of the 
winter was over, and when a renewal 
of employment, to a certain extent, 
had taken place; but that it would 
be judicious to dismiss the people gra- 
dually, and according to such princi- 
ples as would prove least distressing 
to those with families. It was cou- 
ceived to be absurd to think of wait- 
ing till every person chose voluntarily 
to leave the work, or till each acknow- 
ledged that he bad provided humselt 
with other employment ; for it was 
observed, that there were many temp- 
tations to receive the aid of the Com- 
mittee, in return for all the work 
which could be exacted from them, 
that rendered this hopeless. Besides, 
it was feared, that if they did not in- 
stantly avail themselves of the labour 
opening with the season, the natural 
inheritance of those on the spot, it 
would soon be occupied by people 
flocking to it from a distance ; an ef- 
fect which had already, in some mea- 
sure, taken place. Having supported 
them through the winter, and having 
carried them fairly into the summer, 
if circumstances did not authorize our 
stopping now, it seemed impossible to 
say we could cease at any later pe- 
riod ; for every thing indicated that 
a return of employment was already 
commenced. It appeared by the re- 
port of the Work Committee, No. 2, 
that their numbers were progressive- 
ly diminishing, many having, very cre- 
ditably to themselves, come to the Com- 
mittee, and informed them, that they 
no longer required such aid; while 
the further investigation of the visitors 
detected, perhaps in more numerous 
instances, that others did not require 
it. The same appearance of a return 
of labour was indicated by the rolls 
of the Out-door Work anes 
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For three weeks, no new cases had 


been received , and, during that pe- 
riod, the numbers had diminished by 
wbout 150; and this was further con- 
firmed, as, during the next fortnight, 
the numbers were again diminished 
by about 150.. 
‘The Committee were quite aware 
that there might be some, nay many, 
cases of individual hardship, particu- 
larly among a class of persons ‘the 
most calculated to excite compassion, 
those, for example, rather infirm from 
declining years, and burdened with a 
family ; for, of course, the young and 
tle able-bodied will naturally most 
readily find employment. Still they 
conceived, that, acting as a public and 
general association, there was novalter- 
native between dismissing the whole by 
degrees now, or continuing permanent, 
or, at least, continuing for a period 
quite indefinite. If the people were 
kept employed till the whole funds were’ 
expended, which would be about the 
end of June, and if they were then 


dismissed all ia one day, their situa- 


tion would be infinitely worse, as 
others would have secured the work 
they might have found, if they had 
been compelled to look out for it soon 
enough. The consequence would have 


been a call for a new subscription, 


which the benevolence of the public 
might have listened to, while their 
good sense would have doubted of its 
expediency. And if the whole or 
most urgent cases were kept on the 
list of those employed during the sum- 
mer, they certainly could not be dis- 
missed at the begioning of winter, at 
a time when tlie season naturally 
throws many idle. A fresh call for 
a coutribution, would have been un- 
avoidable ; but it must have been 
looked upon as a tax, and yielded to 
with less willingness than formerly ; 
and the number of applicants would 
probably have been as great as during 
the last winter. This would just be 
the progress towards a legal aud an- 
nual assessment for the poor, with 


all the mischeivous consequences. of 
poor’s rates, administered by parish — 
officers ; as the committee would pro- 
bably not have undertaken: a duty, 
become so nearly permanent, as not 
to afford any definite prospect of ter- 
The Committee, therefore, came to 
the resolution, that it :was proper to 
dismiss the people, ‘but to dismiss 
them according to such classes. as 
would leave those with the largest 


families receiving the aid of the Com- — 


mittee the longest. They. were ac- 
cordingly divided into six classes. . 


1, All the young unmarried men, 
having only themselves to provide for, 
were to be dismissed on Saturday the 
TSth of Apri. 

2..The married men without any 
family, on 26th. 

8. Those with one child, on $d re 


4. children, on 10th. 
6. four on 24th. 


It was imagined that, by the time’ 
the last class had left off work, all: 
the operations carrying. on’ would be’ 
completed; and it was thought ex- 
tremely desirous that, with the work, 
the employment should appear to ter-) 
minate. By the time, however, that 
the two first classes were dismissed, 
it was found that it would occupy the 
labourers who remajned about a fort- 
night longer than had been calcula- 
tell and, therefore, the dismissal: of 
the four remaining classes, those with 
families, was, as to each, postponed a 
fortnight; so ‘that the last class did 
not leave the work till Saturday the 
7th of June, It may also be men- 
tioned, that the Leith Association, . 
upon whom fully as great a propor- 
tion of the poor, if not a greater, fell 
than upon us, dismissed the whole Ja- 
bourers employed by them on the 3d 
of May; and. they kept up the soup- 
kitchen for the most urgent cases-only: 
till the 30th May, when this also 
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The following was the state of Mr Plenderleath, the Treasurer’s account, 


on the 23d June last. 


The balance still unexpended will 
go to the repairing and replacing of the 
tools and implements which the Com- 
mittee received from. the Ordnance 
Office and the Wet Docks at Leith. 
From it also will be deducted the wages 
of ten men, whom it has been thought 
expedient to retain during the season, 
to protect from injury what has been 
done.; and also the pension which has 
been settled on one of the workmen, 
who has been disabled, when in the 


employment of the Committee, and to 


of 


1816. 
Dec. 12. To cash received from Kincaid Mackenzie, Esq. 
| Treasurer to a former fund, being the balance 
transferred by him £.98"10" 2 
1817. 
June 23. To amount of subscriptions received from oth De- 
cember last, up to this date, ~  (GOI9u11s 4 
To Wonntion from his R. H. the Prince Regent 1000" Ou O 
To one subscription, not yet paid, Ow O 
£.7189" 6 
Contra Cr. 
By cash paid to Leith Subscription Fund ile part 
of the Prince Regent’s donation, 4 . £,200" On O 
By cash paid the Trustees of the Post-road district 
for the labourers employed, . 2961 2. O 
June 23. By cash expended by the Work Committe, up to | 
this date, . §002" 
‘By cash expended by: Food Committee, VIZ. 
Soup-kitchen, £.403 14095 
Coals, ‘ 440 78 
685" 
By cash Miscellaneous Expences, viz. :— | 
Mr Smellie, Printer’s accounts, £.115" Ou 
Cameron and Son, and Oliphant, 
Waugh and Co. for stationary, llw1l3u 5 
A. for charter chests, O 
Advertising in newspapers, . 45017" 6 
Sundry other disbursements, . 24u120 6 
264" 50 5 
By one subscription unpaid, . £.21" Ov O | 
. By cash, this date, lodged with Sir 
Ww. Forbes and Company, . 680” Iw1l 
701 
£71890 1" 6 


provide for whom appeared a proper 
act of kindness. What remains will 
be held ready for any future measure 
ef the kind, in the same way as the 
funds of this association reaped the 
benefit of a balance remaining over 
from a former subséription. The ex- 
rience of the past demonstrates too 
severely the possibility of such a call 
in future; and it should: also teach 
caution in resorting to it without the 
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490 Exports from Great Britain. 
O ficial Value of Exports from Great Britatn, ia the Years 1815 § 1816. 


Species of Goods Exported. Yeur 1815. | Year 1816. 
Bacon and Hams, 66,074 52,524 
Bark, British Oak, for Tenecrs, 132,792 99,703 
Beef and Pork, salted, 231 519) 166,526 
Beer and Ale, ; $84,534 351,007 
Brass and Copper Manufactures, 759,61] 675,004 
Bread and Biscuit, 85,255 76,811 
Butter and Cheese, 264, 120 216,543 
Cabinet and Upholstery Wares, : 142,375 145,068 
Coals and Culm, ‘ 465,581 425,305 
Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour, | 605,793 480,079 
Cotton M anufactures, 19,127,266) 13 ,078, 794 
——— Yarn, 1,781,077 2,707,385 
Earthenware of all sorts, . 716,222 637,201 
Glass of all sorts, 779,070 782,770) 
Haberdashery and Millinery, 603,585 498.040 
Hardwares and Cutlery, 2,349,676; 1,987,092 
Hats, Beaver and Felt, 303,692 247,191 
of all other sorts, . 115,179] 69,998 
161,94) 131,594 
Tron and Steel, w rought and unwrought, 1,280,92t) 1,095,782 
Lead and Shot, $27,525 $29,478 
Leather, wrought and unwrought, s 582,821 403,236 
Saddlery and Harness, 126,112 115,854 
Linen Manufactures, 1,828,203} 1,476,143 
Melasses, 165,026] 96,718 
Musical I nstruments, ‘ ° 86,437 92,495 
Oil, (Train), of Greenland Fishery, 49,671 195,135 
Plate, Plated Ware, ilies and Watches, 984, 5213 302,077 
Salt, . 224,114 (152,619; 
Salt Petre, British refined, 15,537 53,268 
Seeds of all sorts, . 83,671] 56,546 
Soap and Candles, . ; 211,515 196,605 
Stationary of all sorts, 242,096 195,693 
Sugar, refined, 2,942,04 2,153,476 
Tin, unwrought, 148,624 17) ,886 
and Pewter Wares, and Tin Plates, $24,738 $31,605 
Tobacco, British manufactured, 7,074 12,990 
Whalebone, 10,687 17,449 
Woollen Manufactures, ‘ 10,198,334} 8,404,451 
All other Ariicles, . $,586,726| 3,163,954 
Total declared Value of British and ‘frish 
Produce and Manufactures exported, £.63,217 
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General View of the Works executed 
on the Line of the CALEDONIAN 
Canal. 


By RoBertT STEVENSON, Esq. 


[In our Number for December 1805 we 
gave a Map of the Caledonian Canal, and 
have since given abstracts or extracts of the 
successive Parliamentary Reports on the 
subject. The following general summary 
of the works performed, forming part of 
the article ‘* Caledonian Canal,” contributed 
by Mr Stevenson to the Supplement to the 
Mncyclopedia Britannica, Vol. IT. Part 
and copied here by the writer’s permission, 
cannot fail, we apprehend, to be generally 
interesting to Scottish Readers. } 


. E shall give a general description 
or outline of the country through 
which the Canal passes, proceeding 
from the east to the west seas Mr 
Watt, in his report of 1773, observes, 
that the regularity of this extensive 
tract is quite astonishing, in so moun- 
tainous and rugged a country. Mr 
Jessop, in his first Report, says, that 
at some early age of the world, it 
seems probable this immense chasm 
(the line of the Canal) has been near- 
ly open from sea to sea. ‘Though the 
investigations of the geologist have, 
as yet, we may observe, made small 
progress in elucidating the probable 
revolutions which the earth has un- 
dergone; and although, upon every 
hand, he is met by difficulties, and 
contradictory appearances, yet it is 
scarcely possible that any one who 
has examined and considered the ap- 
pearances of this interesting chain of 
salt and fresh water lochs or lakes, 
can doubt that, at some period of the 
world, the sea hes occupied a higher 
level ; that the country in the vicinity 
of the towns of Inverness and Fort. 
William has been, at one time, co- 
vered by it to a much greater extent ; 
and that at some period the whole of 
this chain of lakes, thus forming one 
great shect of water, had only one 
barrier at the eastern, and another at 


July 1817. 
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the western extremity. These bar- 
riers, or fences, in the course of time, 
being worn down, the increased issue 
of the waters from the original loch, 
would have a tendency to lower the 
surface of the water, and thereby ex- 
pose the highest parts of the be d, and 
thus ultimately form the divisions or 
necks of land which we now find se- 
parating and dividing these lochs.— 
So much of probability does this the- 
ory carry with it, that, along the 
whole length of the line a canal, the 
excavated matters, with little excep- 
tion, are found chiefly to consist of gra- 
vel and water worn stones : these sub- 
divisions, once formed and exposed to 
the atmosphere, would acquire vege- 
table and adventitious matters; and 
in time, by the wearing of the beds of 
the original outlets, these patches of 
land would rapidly increase. 

But whatever may have been the 
actual state of matters here, at an 
early period, the great vale, or. per- 
haps more properly, the chasm, of the 
Ness and Lochy, is, without excep- 
tion, the most remarkable in the king- 
dom; for, in a distance of about sixty 
miles, from sea to sea, the summit 
level of this navigation is only about 
ninety-four feet above the level of the 
ocean. ‘There are, indeed, some ap- 
proximations to this state of things ; 
as, for example, between Crinan no 


Lochgilphead, (the line of the Crinan 


Canal.) This may also be noticed of 


various other parts of the kingdom,— 
as between the great Wash of Lin- 
coln on the east, and the vale of 
Gloucester and Sev ern on the west ; 
between the river Tyne and the Sol- 
way Firth; the Firth of Forth, by 
Blair Drummond Moss, the 
Clyde. Perhaps the nearest to the 
vale of the Ness and Lochy of those 
mentioned, is that between the Forth 
and the Clyde, which passes between 
two ranges of hills : but all of these 
come far short, in sublimity of effect, 
to the line of ‘the Caledonian Canal, 
where the hills rise to a stupendous 
height, 
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height, while the bottom of the dedi, 
or vale, is interspersed with extensive 
sheets of water. 


1. Eastern District. 


We shall now proceed to notice 
the position of the first, or sea lock, 
of the canal at Loch Beauly on the 
east, and so advancing westward, de- 
scribe the works of this yreat inland 
navigation. ‘The precise spot ori- 
ginally intended for the Eastern Sea, 
or tide lock, was rather to the north- 
eastward of the present site ; but the 
ground, upon trial, was found not to 
answer the purposes of a foundation, 
for such a weight of masonry. The 
sea lock of Clachnabarry is about 
three quarters of a mile to the west- 
ward of the much-frequented Ferry 
of Kessock. It extends upwards of 
400 yards into the sea, or beyond the 
high water mark, where it is expect- 
ed a depth of water, equal to about 
thirty feet, will be obtained at high 
water of spring tides. ‘The writer of 
this article, attracted by the magni- 
tude and novelty of this particular 
operation, visited it in the autumn of 
1811, when the masonry was in a 
half-finished state ; and cannot pass 
this extensive and interesting part of 
the works, without noticing more par- 
ticularly its progress and completion. 
The unexampled price of foreign tim- 
ber, especially of large dimensions, 
about the year 1807, had induced the 
Engineers to delay commencing the 
sea lock as long as possible, in hopes 
of a change of circumstances. In 
1808, however, it was thought advi- 
sable to lay down an immense quantity 
of rubbish, in the form of two parallel 
mounds, extending from the second 
canal lock into Beauly Firth. This 
was done by means of two sets of rail- 
ways; one from the ruble stone quarry 
of Clachnaharry ; and the other, con- 
sisting of a kind of indurated clay, 
was carried across the line of the 
canal from an adjacent hill, along the 
site of the intended sea lock ; that it 


might answer the purposes of a coffer- 
dam, and consolidate the subsoil or 
strata of matters deposited from the 
joint operation of the River and Firth 
of Beauly. These strata, when bored 
to the depth of about fifty-four feet, 


,were found to consist of soft bluish 


clay or mud, overlying a whitish clay, 
similar to the base of the neighbour- 
ing hill of Clachnaharry. These 
mounds of rubbish extending into the 
sea, were found to settle and subside 
so much, as to require an additional 
stratum of eleven feet in thickness to 
restore them to their former level; an 
eflect which was, no doubt, expected; 
but this, however, was the means of 
suggesting the propriety of laying also 
a quantity of rubbish between these 
mounds or parallel banks upon the 
site. of the sea lock, which, in the same 
manner, had the eflect of compress- 
ing the subsoil, and preparing it for 
the immense weight of masonry it had 
to support, which could not have been 
the case, had it been built with a cof- 
fer-dam in the usual way: the finish- 
ed work might, in that case, have 
subsided in the same manner as tlie 
mounds had done, which would have 
been productive of the most serious 
consequences to the work. ‘This con- 
sideration, in conjunction with the 
high price of timber, induced Messrs 
Jessop and Telford to adopt the sim- 
ple, but more secure method just de- 
scribed; and when the mass of rub- 
bish had sufficiently subsided, they 
commenced their operations by exca- 
vating the lock-pit in the mound of 
rubbish lying upon the site of the lock 
to the depth of about thirty feet, when 
the subsoil was found in such a state 
of consolidation, that the excavation 
had proceeded to a considerable depth 
before it was found necessary to have 
recourse to the power of steam, for 
pumping the water out of the lock-pit. 
It has indeed been remarked of the 
adhesive nature of this ground, that 
although piles were driven with great 
ease into it, yct, after they had re- 
mained 
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mained for a time in the silt, it was 
neither found practicable to draw 
them out, nor to drive them farther 
into the ground. When the area of 
the lock-pit had been dug to a suth- 
cient depth, a course of large stones, 

two feet in thickness, was laid in the 
middle for supporting the Key-stone 
of the inverted arch of the lock. This 
foundation course increased in thick- 
ness to five feet towards the springing 
in front of the side walls, which were 
built upon it with all possible dis- 
patch, in lengths or compartments of 
six yards at a time, till the whole 
was ‘brought to the height of the silt, 

or to about eight feet, that it might 
not be unduly exposed to wet and dry. 
In this manner the work proceeded, 
till the chamber of the lock was form- 
ed by the side walls, when the invert- 
ed arch and sides of squared masonry 
were built upon this layer of ruble 
work, which finished the work. The 
construction of this lock is particular- 
ly noticed in the Parliamentary Re- 
ports with marks of approbation to 
all concerned; and, with much pro- 
priety, the Commissioners have there 
been pleased to notice the successful 
exertions of Mr Davidson, the Resi- 
dent Engineer. 

Having thus given a general de- 
scription of this tide-lock, which has a 
lift or rise of eight feet six inches, and 
is, perhaps, the most extraordmary 
work upon the whole line of this na- 

vigation, or, indeed, in any part of 
the kingdom ; proceeding eastwards, 
we come to the second, or Clachna- 
harry lock, which is contiguous to the 
sea lock, being itself barely within 
the high water mark. It is close to 
the small fishing village of Clachna- 
harry, which, prior to the commence- 
ment of these works, consisted of six 
or eight fishermen’s huts. It has still 
but a few additional houses, yet when 
this navigation is fully opened, it may 
rapidly increase, and in time become 
the port of Inverness, and a place of 
considerable trade. Clachnaharry lock 


has a perpendicular rise of six feet, 
and forms a division between the sea- 
lock basin, and the great basin of 
Muirton, containing an area of about 
twenty acres. This great basin is of 
an oblong, and rather irregular form, 
but is well suited to the figure of the 
ground ; it is formed by works of ex- 
cavation and embankment, and has a 
wharf wall of considerable extent, 
which will be convenient for the town 
of Inverness, from which it is distant 
only about one mile. ‘To defend the 
projecting mounds upon each side of 
the sea-lock, rable stones are laid up- 
on the external slopes, with such a gen- 
tle declivity to the sea, as to be sufli- 
ciently secure against the 1 impression 
of the waves of the Beauly Firth, 
while the exterior bank of the Muir. 
ton basin is defended from its en- 
croachment by a dike of considerable 
extent. 

At the southern extremity of this 
basin, the road from Inverness to 
Beauly crosses the line of the canal 
and here a handsome Turn or Swivel 
Bridge of cast-iron, on a very light 
construction, has been erected upon 
piers of masonry. Canal Bridges 
were formerly constructed of timber, 
and lifted in two leaves or halves by 
chains and a large timber framing ; 
but they are now chiefly framed of 
cast-iron, the roadway only being 
covered with timber; and by the 
latest improvements they are raised 
by a wheel and pinion, as originally 
projected by Mr Perronnet for the 
Neva, at St Petersburgh, and now in- 
troduced on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal; or as here managed, they are 
made to turn in two pieces, each 
placed upon an opposite abutment of 
masonry, and move upon a centre, si- 
milar to those of the West India and 
London Docks. The compartments 
which project over the water way of 
the canal, meet and joggle into each 
other, while the opposite ends, to- 
wards the land, are loaded so as to 
balance and become a counterpoise to 
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the projecting parts. When a vessel 
is to pass, the two parts of the bridge 
are disengayed, and turned off the 
line of the canal in a horizontal posi- 
tion, by a person stationed on each 
side of the canal, who works it with 
a kind of key-bar with a cross head. 
This key is made to fit the pinion, 
which works in the segment of a wheel 
several feet in radius, and is thus 
easily turned out of the way of the 
rigging of passing vessels. 

The Muirton locks are. four in 
number, and have each a rise of eight 
feet. ‘The foundations of these locks 
were upon the whole easy, being upon 
a bottom of hard whitish clay, mixed 
with gravel; by building them in one 
connected range, it was necessary to 
lengthen each a few feet, to give ac- 
commodation to the largest vessels ; 
but still a considerable saving is in- 
troduced by this method, as the head 
and tail walls, and also one pair of 
gates, are saved. These locks, when 
viewed from the bridge below, and 
especially when the gates are open, 
present a very noble appearance, and 
seem to be upon the whole an excel- 
lent piece of masonry. The gates or 
valves consist of British oak for the 
lower and upper gates, being more 
liable to accident of ships coming a- 
gainst them than any of the interme- 
diate ones, which are framed of cast- 
iron in great bars, covered over with 
strong oak planks, attached to the 
cast-iron work by numerous screw- 
bolts with nuts. Lock-gates of cast- 
iron have been for a considerable time 
in use. Perhaps the first of these 
were constructed on Carron River, 
upon a small dock for the repair of 
the Carron Company’s ships; but 
they are very trifling compared with 
the great dimensions of the Caledonian 
Canal gates, which measure thirty 
feet in height, and each leaf is twenty- 
two feet in breadth. Cast-iron gates, 
however, seem to have been brought 
into use here, rather as a matter of 
necessity than of choice, from the dif- 


ficulty and expence of procuring oak 
of sufficient scantling or size. The 
lock-gates have a very stupendous ap- 
pearance, yet are moved with compa- 
rative ease, by means of chains, with a 
wheel and pinion upon the most ap- 
proved principles. The /eed of the 
gate, or that part which works in the 
hollow quoins, is placed upon a pivot, 
and the toe, or outward extremity, is 
fitted with a roller connected with a 
screw-bar, in such a manner that the 
roller may be raised or lowered to 
suit the ground-sill of the lock, where 
a segment of cast iron is inlaid, on 
which the roller and gate traverse, in 
opening and shutting ; so that these 
stupendous gates, weighing about 40 
tons, are opened and shut with great 
facility, by one man on each side of — 
the lock. 

The masonry of the sea lock is exe- 
cuted wholly of freestone or sand- 
stone, from Redcastle quarry ; but the 
second, or Clachnaharry lock, and 
also the four locks at Muirton, and 
the abutments of the Muirton and 
Bught Bridges, are only faced with 
Redcastle stone, the inward walls or 
backing being ruble stone, from the 
more contiguous quarry of Clachna- 
harry. 

It deserves to be noticed, in this 
place, that the whole of the face-walls 
of the masonry here were only speci- 
fied and paid for as common ruble 
work, instead of which, with few ex- 
ceptions, the work is executed of a 
superior quality, in regular courses, 
technically called coursed ruble. This 
certainly does much credit to the spi- 
rit in which the contractors for this 
great undertaking seem to have con- 
ducted their operations ; and it is but 
justice here to notice the name of a 
person who, for many years, was emi- 
nent as a contractor for masoury, €s- 
pecially for canal works, harbours, 
and bridges throughout the kingdom, 
—we mean the late Mr Simpson of 
Shrewsbury, principal contractor up- 
on the Caledonian Canal—a. 
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of Scotland; and who, it is believed, 
has superintended and executed more 
work of this kind than perhaps any 
other individual in the line of his pro- 
fession. 

It is not always possible to appor- 
tion the expence of the several com- 
partments of a large work, so as to 
show the neat cost of each; but it seems 
probable that these locks, upon an 
average, exclusively of the sea locks, 
will have cost, when entirely finished, 
not less than £.8000. Tl:is sum, com- 
pared with other works also of consi- 
derable magnitude, appears to be very 
moderately stated, although it is some- 
what higher than the estimates of 
1804, and considerably more than had 
been originally calculated upon in 
1802, besides the diflerence of time be- 
tween the estimates and the execution 
of the work, the unexampled rise in 
the price of labour, and indeed of eve- 
ry commodity. The estimate of 1802 
applied to locks of a very diflerent 
construction from those actually exe- 
cuted. The locks originally propo- 
sed by Mr Telford would, no doubt, 
have been considerably less expensive, 
probably not exceeding £.5000, as 
they were only meant to have had 
masonry at the gates, while the space 
between was to be embanked, like the 
other parts of the canal. But as this 
would have made the navigation much 
more tedious, it was determined to 
line the lock-chambers with masonry, 
in the usual way, when the locks 
were then estimated, each at £.7500; 
so that this part of the work may 


fairly be considered as not greatly ex- 


ceeding the estimate. 

On the Reach of the canal between 
Muirton locks and Loch Ness, the 
distance is about five miles., The 
works of excavation here are chiefly 
in gravel, some parts of a loose, and 
others of a more compact nature; and 
containing various proportions of 
earthy matters. But, upon the whole, 
the soil is exceedingly bad for canal 
work ; which renders it necessary to 


trust a great deal to the puddle-walls 
of the banks and bottom, against the 
pressure of the great depth of water 
in this canal. On this reach there is 
some deep cut'ing, in passing the sin- 
gular hillock of ‘Tomnahurich ; and 
the road on the eastern side of Tovr- 
vaine hill has been carried by a new 
line on the western side. A censi- 
derable embankment also became ne- 
cessary to the westward of the lands 
of Bught, wherg the eastern bank of 
the canal is actually formed on the 
bed of the river Ness, under the bill 
of Torvaine. Here the course of the 
river has to be altered and widened 
by cutting away part of its eastern 
bank, for the space of about half a 
mile. A similar operation, but of 
smaller extent, became necessary un- 
der the hill of Toremore, where the 
canal banks again trench upon the 
river Ness; after which, the only 
work of expence on this reach, is the 
construction of a regulating-lock and 
weir for the waters of Loch Ness. 

It was, no doubt, a bold attempt, 
to place the bank of a canal upon the 
verge of a considerable river, but, 
after a trial of several years, it has 
sustained no material injury. This 
arises entirely from the waters being, 
in a good measure, regulated and ap- 
portioned by the great receptacle of 
Loch Ness, which so regulates the 
stream of that river, and checks its 
velocity, as to prevent the injurious 
effects that would, under other cir- 
cumstances, attend the exposed state 
of the canal banks at this place, how- 
ever well-armed and secured by a fa- 
cing of boulder or ruble stones, upon 
the slope of the outward bank. 

The Regulating-lock for Lochs 
Doughfour and Ness has a rise of 
six feet six inches, and is situated 
about half a mile northward from the 
former, which connects with Loch 
Ness by the narrow channel of Bona 
Ferry. This lock was intended to — 
have been placed somewhat nearer the 
loch, and was proposed to be carried 
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across the stream of the river Ness : 
but a proper foundation could not be 
found for it there. ‘The close connec- 
tion of its site with the river has ne- 
cessarily increased the difficulties of 
this part of the canal, while the oper- 
ations were unavoidably retarded by 
the land-carriage of the Redcastle 
stone, for the outward walls, brought 
over land from Clachnaharry, a dis- 
tance of about six miles. Great la- 
bour and perseverance were exerted 
here, in clearing the lock-pit of wa- 
ter, to the depth of about 20 feet usi- 
der the level of the bed of the river. 
Thiswork commenced in July 1812, 
and the masonry was completed in 
about two years, without the occur- 
rence of any material accident. The 
name of Regulating-Lock sufficiently 
implies its use. Connected as the ca- 
nal is at this end with Lochs Dough- 
four and Ness, which extend about 
twenty-four miles to the south-west- 
ward, through a range of mountains, 
and, consequently, forming the drain- 
age of a great extent of country, it is 
obvious that these extensive loclis 
must receive vast quantities of water 
during wet and rainy seasons, but es- 
pecially in time of thaw, when there 
is much snow upon the ground. The 
effect must be to raise the surface of 
the water of Loch Ness, which has 
been known, on such occasions, to 
rise from six to eight feet above its 
ordinary summer level. Indeed, the 
remarkable regularity of the gravel 
beach round its margin, the present 
position of many aged alder trees, 
even within the summer water-mark 
along the shores, sufliciently indicate 
this, and lead us to suppose, that the 
surface-waters of the loch are, upon 
the whole, in a state of increase. At 
all events, we are certain, that the 
water of these lochs must lave a ten- 
dency to rise, from the great quantity 
of debris which is constantly falling 
in and silting wp the bottom, while 
the surface to be drained, and the 
quantity of water flowing into it, re- 


mains nearly a constant quantity.— 
‘This process is therefore likely to keep 
pace with the wearing away of the 
bed or channel of the river, by which 
the flood or speat waters are let off; 
considerations which, of course, form 
the limits of the regulating-lock and 
weir across the river Ness, connected 
with this chain of lochs. 

One of the most difficult operations 
in forming this navigation, is the 
deepening of Loch Doughfour. This 
loch, as will be observed from the 
map, is connected with the eastern 
end of Loch Ness by the narrow pass 
of Bona Ferry. It is about one mile 
in length, and varies from 100 to 150 
fathoms in breadth. From the rapid 
current at Bona Ferry, it appears that 
the fall of the’ water towards the river 
and the sea commences here, and, with 
Loch Doughfour, forms a receptacle 
for much of the gravel and debris 
which is brought down from the ex- 
tensive shores of Loch Ness. This 
part of the navigation it was therefore 
found necessary to deepen, by artificial 
means, in some places, to nearly the 
full depth of the canal. This was 
done partly by a powerful dredging- 
machine, which is floated upon a 
barge. ‘The apparatus is somewhat 
complicated, but the chief part is a 
succession of iron buckets connected 
by an endless chain made to revolve 
round a frame which is let down into 
the water to any convenient depth, and 
lifts silt, gravel, and other matters, 
from the bottom. This machine has 
been long in use in clearing mud from 
the bottom of harbours and rivers. 
‘Till of late years, it was worked by 
the power of men and horses, ‘but 
where much is to be done, as on the 
Caledonian Canal, the steam-engine 
is substituted as the moving power 3 
which requires a barse or vessel of 
great strength to carry it. The 
dredging-machine has been used with 
much success at Loch Doughfour, 
where it is ¢alculated to have lifted 
‘abéut 90,000 tons of gravel in a 
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twelvemonth. The stuff lifted is re- 
ceived from the dredging-machine, as 
it comes out of the water, in punts or 
lighters, and is carried to a proper 
place for deposition. By such means, 
the navigation from the eastern end 
of Loch Doughfour to Loch Ness is 
brought to a depth nowhere less than 
ten feet. In the course of this ar- 
duous operation, the roots of large 
trees have been lifted, weighing seve- 
ral tons. Even rock has been exca- 
vated at this depth under water, by 
means of placing picks instead of 
buckets upon the 1evolving appara- 
tus, 

To obtain the additional depth of 
water beyond the reach of the dredg- 
ing-machine, a weir, or dam, is to be 
placed across the eastern end of Loch 
Doughfour, where the river Ness pro- 
perly commences. ‘Lhis dam or weir 
will not only deepen the loch, but will 
check the current at Bona Ferry, 
and prevent the tendency of the de- 
bris being carried from Loch Ness 
into Loch Doughfour. The waters 
of the Ness will then be drawn off 
from the surface of the loch, and will 
cease to carry with it quantities of 
stones and gravel, as at present, and 
Loch Doughfour will become an ex. 
cellent place of anchorage for wind- 
bound ships. ‘The operation of build- 
ing this dam or weir across the Ness 
has not yet been commenced. It will 
be attended with considerable diflicul- 
ty, from the current of the river, and 
from the requisite strength and im- 
portant purposes to be served by it. 

Loch Ness, forming so considera- 
ble a part of this navigation, is about 
twenty-two miles in length, of a pret- 
ty uniform breadth, varying from about 
one mile to three quarters of a mile. 
Its depth of water is from 106 to 130 
fathoms in the middle or deepest 
parts. The sides of the loch appear 
to be steep and precipitous, as it sud- 
denly deepens to 70 and 80 fathoms ; 
except in the creeks or bays of 
Dores, Urquhart, Inver - Morrison, 
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Cherry Island, and the western ex- 
tremity of the loch. The depth of 
water in these, varies from 12 to 20 
fathoms ; but even these soundings 
are so close to the shore, that it has 
been suggested to lay Mooring-Buoys 
to enable ships to stop for a time; as 
it would be quite unsafe, especially 
for ships of great tonnage, fo &¢ go an 
anchor, chiefly from the difficulty of 
purchasing or lifting it. Indeed, the 
necessity of this in these lochs is in a 
great measure superseded, by the pro- 
posed use of the steam-boat for track- 
ing ships ; and the anchorage or 
mooring-buoys for large vessels may 
now be confined almost entirely to the 
east and west ends of the loch; as 
the distance to return to cither end, 
in the event of such weather as may 
prevent the steam tracker from pro- 
ceeding, cannot be a matter of much 
moment. ‘The application of steam 
as a power for impelling ships, is a 
discovery of the greatest importance 
to the speedy navigation of the Cale- 
donian Canal. Upon the formed banks 
a tracking-path is readily obtained, 
but alony the precipitous shores and 
cliffs of the lochs this would not be 
so easy a matter; and, even if formed, 
would not be conveniently brought 
into use for tracking ships of burden. 
For although vessels of about 200 or 
even 300 tons, might tack or work in 
Loch Ness and Loch Lochy, yet 
even for these it would be an extreme- 
ly troublesome operation ; and altoge- 
ther impracticable in the case of ships 
of war, or the largest class of mer- 
chant vessels. 

There has been much discussion 
respecting the sailing of ships on the 
loch part of this navigation. It had 
been asserted, that the winds blow al- 
most constantly i in a current from the 
south-west, so as to render it difficult, 
if not impossible, to pass by this navi- 
gation from the eastern to the western 
sea. But, upon a more minute atten- 
tion to the subject, from the returns 
or register of the winds, and state = 
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the weather, by the barometer and 
thermometer, kept at Clachnaharry, 
Fort-Augustus, and Fort-William, by 
order of the Commissioners, since the 
year 1504 up to the last return of 
1816, it appears, that the winds are 
nearly as subject to change in the 
great vale between Inverness and 
Fort-William, as in other parts of the 
country. 


2. Middle District. 


In the Parliamentary Reports, the 
Caledonian Canal is generally laid 
out in three districts, wz. the Clach- 
naharry or eastern district, compre- 
hending the works from Loch Beauly 
to Fort- Augustus; the middle district, 
extending to the west end of Loch 
Lochy ; and the Corpach, or western 
district, from Loch Lochy to Loch 
Eil, or the western sea. With re- 
gard to the middle district, we observe, 
that hitherto the sum annually allowed 
for this work does not admit of every 
part being carried on with equal vi- 
gour. The works of this compartment 
have, therefore, been almost wholly 
confined to excavating the ground ; 
it being of importance to have the 
eastern end opened to Loch Ness, 
and the western division to Loch 
Locliy, before much was done to the 
masonry of the central parts; 1n order 
to facilitate the transport of materials 
from the respective seas. This may 
now be confidently expected to be ac- 
complished, at least for vessels draw- 
ing eight or ten feet water, in the 
course of the current year 1817. 

The extent of the navigation com- 
prehended in the middle district is 
about twelve miles. The whole height, 
trom the Beauly Firth or the east sea 
to Loch Oich, the summit level of the 
canal, is stated at about 94 feet; and 
as 53 feet of this has been overcome 
in rising to Loch Ness, it appears 
that about 41 feet will form the rise 
of the lockage of the middle district ; 
while the fall on the western side to 
Loch Eil is only 90 feet. This is to 


be overcome by a chain of four locks 
at Fort Augustus, and one at Calla- 
chie, near three miles westward, 
independently of the Regulating-lock 
within half a mile of Loch Oich.— 
The foundation of the chain of locks 
at Fort- Augustus has been long a 
matter of uncertainty 5 and when the 
writer of this article visited the works 
in the month of August 1816, though 
preparations had been made by chan- 


ging a part of the course of the river 


Oich, and a steam-engine of 36 hor- 
ses power was then erected for clear- 
ing the lock pits of water; yet the 
foundation of the lowest lock was ne- 
vertheless looked forward to with 
anxiety, from the loose nature of the 
gravel, and the quantity of water 
which continued to flow into the ex- 
cavated part. But the official gen- 
tlemen of this establishment are so 
much accustomed to encounter diffi- 
culties, that they had other expedients 
in reserve, in case of any failure at- 
tending the plan then in hand. The 
lock of Callachie is curiously situate, 
being founded and built upon a dike 
or stratum of rock called Grey Wucke 
by Mineralogists, which runs across 
the moor, and_.is indeed the only piece 
of rock on this part of the line of the 
canal. It is just large enough for the 
site of the lock, and was preferred to 
gravel as a foundation. This rock 
being found very compact, it rendered 
an inverted arch for the lock unne- 
cessary. 

Considerable progress has been 
made upon the middle district in ex- 
cavation, which, with little exception, 


isin gravel. The greater part of the 


canal is now formed, and cut to the 
requisite depth. Tor the purpose of 
deepening Loch Oich (on which is 
situated the famous castle of Glen- 
gary, the seat of the Macdonnels), a 
dredging machine of great power is to 
be employed, which is to have four 
punts or lighters attached to it. This 
will form a difficult:part of the works of 
the middle district; but the experience 
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and practice acquired upon Loch 
Doughfour will prove of much advan- 
tage to the operations upon Loch 
Oich. 

The track of the canal is here so 
close upon the river Oich, that the 
course of that river requires to be al- 
tered in two or three instances. Nor 
is this river quite so manageable as 
the Ness ; owing to the smaller ca- 
pacity of Loch Oich, and its connec- 
tion with Loch Gary, it forms the 
drainage of a great extent of moun- 
tainous country, without having any 
very considerable space for containing 
its flood waters, like that of Loch 
Ness ; for the waters of the river 
Ness cannot be swelled till the whole 
surface of Loch Ness is raised. We 
are therefore to look upon the river 
Oich,.in so far as it interferes with 
the track of the canal, as much more 
troublesome, and requiring a different 
management. 


3. Western District. 


The western or Corpach district of 
the Caledonian Canal may, in a great 
measure, be supposed to resemble the 
eastern or Clachnaharry district in 
its general outline and operations, 
making a due allowance for the dif- 
ference of situation and local circum- 
stances. 

On the Clachnabarry or eastern 
division of the canal, we have endea- 
voured to give some account of the 
the principal works as they occur.— 
To go again into detail, would only 
be to repeat, in some measure, what 
is already sufficiently noticed for the 
general reader. ‘Those who wish to 
be more critically informed, would do 
well to look into the Parliamentary 
Reports; and we think a visit to this 
great national work quite as neces- 
sary to the traveller, as the Langue- 
doc Canal is considered by many who 
visit France; while the mountain- 
ous tract through which this naviga- 
tion passes, is likely to be far more 
interesting to the mincralogist, and 


July 1817. 


to those who seek after and admire 
the bold scenery of a country, almost 
completely in a state of nature. 

The first great work upon the wes- 
tern district is the raising of the surface 
of Loch Lochy about twelve feet per- 
pendicular; which is effected by shut- 
ting up the present course, and exca- 
vating a new channel for the river 
Lochy, the only stream that flows 
from the loch, raising the level of its 
new alveus, or bed, and thereby ren- 
dering the works of the summit level 
more easy than by works of excava- 
tion. By this means, a new course 
of the river Lochy, about half a mile 
in length, cut through a piece of flat 
ground, called Mucomer, forms its 
confluence with the river Spean, near- 
ly half a mile further up that river.— 
The joint waters of the Lochy and 
the Spean soon afterwards skirt the 
eastern bank of the canal, where it 
becomes necessary to make a strong 
defence against their joint effects, by 
arming and fortifying it with ruble 
stone. 

From Loch Lochy to Loch Eil, 
the distance is about eight miles, on 
which the canal works may now be 
considered as very nearly finished, 
having kept pace with those of the 
eastern district; so that there is little 
doubt that this end will also be opened 
for the purposes of the work in the 
course of the year 1817. The works 
of this compartment, both in regard 
to masonry, excavation, and em- 
bankment, have been more expensive 
than those of the eastern division ;' 
in particular, the deep cutting at Moy, 
Strone, and Muirshearlich, and exca- 
vating the sites of the locks and basin 
for shipping at Corpach, in rock,— 
But, perhaps, if all the expence of the 
foundations and earth-work on the 
Beauly Firth are taken into account, 
they may be found to have been as 
expensive, if not more so, than the 


blasting of rocks on the Corpach dis- 


trict. 
The aqueducts and masonry, in 
general, 
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general, of this district, are executed 


-in ruble work, excepting the principal 


stones of the lock-work, which are of 
sandstone from the Clyde. In the 
regulating-lock of Loch Lochy, the 
hollow quoins, from the difficulties 
attending the land-carriage, are ac- 
tually constructed of cast-iron, being 
a new application of that British 
manufacture in massive building. — 
Over the Macomer channel of the 
river Lochy, a very handsome stone- 
bridge, of two arches of fifty feet each, 
has been erected. From the wregu- 
larity of the ground on this part of 
the track of the canal, which is much 
cut up with mountain brooks, a num- 
her of aqueducts have been found ne- 
cessary ; one, in particular, over the 
Loy, consists of a centre arch of 20 
feet span, and two side arches of 10 
feet each, and, owing to the width of 
embankment here, the arch is no less 
than 250 feetin length. But in this 
and other cases the side arches answer 
the purpose of passages under the ca- 
nal, and thus save the expence of 


bridges. Another very difheult and 


troublesome part of the navigation oc- 
curs at East Moy, where, like that of 
Doughfour Burn, on the eastern divi- 
sion, the water is allowed to flow into 
the canal, but the gravel and stones 
are intercepted, by a kind of cess- 
pool, formed in the adjoining valley. 
In our progress towards the wes- 
tern sea lock of Loch Eil, after pass- 
ing the aqueduct of the Lower Bana- 
vie burn, we reach the famous chain, 
or suite, consisting of eight locks, 
not unaptly termed ** Neptune’s Stair- 
case” by the artificers and workmen. 
This majestic chain of locks was fi- 
nished, excepting the gates, in 1811. 
The probable cost of these locks may 
be stated at about £.50,000. They 
occupy a range of 500 yards, and rise 
altogether about 60 feet perpendicu- 
Jar. The common void or cavity of 
the lock-chambers is 40 feet in width, 
and the depth 20 feet; the bottom, 


forming an inverted areh, gives the 
whole a very grand appearance, pre- 
senting the greatest mass of masonr 
any where to be found as applicable 
to the purposes of a canal. After 
passing this interesting part of the 
work, the canal gets easily along 
Corpach Moss (to the House of Cor- 
ch, the former seat of the Camerons 
of Locheil). Here a double Jock is 
situate, connected with a basin for 
shipping, measuring 250 yards in 
length by 100 yards in breadth, which 
joins the sea-lock, and so eomnuni- 
cates with the Western Ocean by two 
mounds projecting about 350 yards 
into Loch Eil, and completing the in- 
land navigation of the Caledonian 
Canal from sea to sea. 

As before noticed, the operations 
of the canal have been hitherto chiefly 
confined to the eastern and western 
divisions, so as to render these sub- 
servient to the operations of the mid- 
dle or central division. ‘The artifi- 
cers have now been employed to a 
greater or less extent upon the middle 
part for two seasons, and the probabi- 
lity is, that the canal may be opened 
from sea to sea in about three years, 
or in 1820. But in works of this 
kind, it is almost impossible to foresee 
every contingency, and much depends 
upon the annual extent of funds to be 
Jaid out, and the effect which may 
thereby be given to the works. Time 
must also be allowed for proving the 
banks, and puddle-walls, which, in al! 
similar works, are found to leak in the 
first instance, and require the banks 
to be partially opened. 

The expence of this great work, up 
to the month of April 1816, by the 
Parliamentary Reports, appears to 
amount to about £.600,000; and, in 
all probability, before it is opened 
from sea to sea, it will require the 
expenditure of £.200,000 more, or 
£.800,000 in whole ; independently of 
the expence of the various improve- 
ments to be made for the navigation, 

which 
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Waich experience alone can point out 
wnd determine, after the canal is 
opened. 

To render the access from seaward 
to the canal more safe, and give every 
facility to the navigation, there -will 
require to be beacons fixed, and buoys 
moored, in various parts, and even a 
light-kouse erected at ‘Tarbetness, in 
the Murray Firth, and another, as a 
direction for the Sound, between the 
Islands of Mull and Kerrara. Nor 
will the full advantages of this navi- 
gation be felt, until west Loch Eil is 
connected with Loch Shiel, and a 
passage found to the Western Ocean, 
in the direction of the districts of 
Ardnamurchan and Moidart. 

The question of the ultimate ad- 
vantage of this work has been matter 


of much discussion. But, we believe, 


this may, at once, be restricted to the 
consideration of the propriety of the 
excess of dimensions above the depth 
ef fifteen or sixteen feet, so as to ad- 
mit almost the largest class of mer- 
chant ships, using the Baltic. and 
North Sea trade. Now, we think it 
was proper that it should be construct- 
ed upon a scale calculated to meet the 
iacreasiny dimensions of merchant ves- 
sels. For when the Forth and Ciyde 
Canal was determined, in the year 
1768, to be of the depth of eight feet 
and the locks in proportion to measure 
seventy-four feet in length, and nine- 
teen feet in breadth, it was termed 
the ** Great Canal,”’ and it is worthy 
wf remark, that its uncommon size, 
for that day, was considered unneces- 
sary and useless for the trade of the 
country. The reverse of all this, 

however, has been found by experi- 
ence; and if its dimensions could now 
be enlarged, and its depth increased 
to the rise of the tides of the Firth of 
Forth, or to the depth of sixteen feet, 
the benefit of that navigation to the 
country would be incalculably greater. 
The Commissioners for the Caledonian 
Canal certainly acted wisely, in keep- 
ing its dimensions large ; as this will 


be of great service in navigating ves- 
sels even of a middling size; the 
force applicable to the trackage of 
ships being found to be in proportion 
to the quantity of the fluid compared 
to the bulk of the vessel. Although 
the inducement for frigates and the 
smaller classes of His Majesty’s ships 
of war passing through this naviga- 
tion, does not appear very obvious, yet 
cases may occur when this may be 
found advisable ; and as there is an 
abundant supply of water from the 
lochs upon this line of canal for the 
wants of any supposable lockage, it 
was certainly proper, in a national 
work, that such an event should be 
provided for. 

The writer of this article has made 
frequent voyages from the Firth of 
Forth to the Firth of Clyde by the 
Orkneys, and is well acquainted with 
all the tracks of that navigation; and 
can easily imagine its dangers, in long 
winter nights, even with all the ad- 
vantages of light-houses and accurate 
surveys of the coast. He has also 
repeatedly visited the works of the 
Caledonian Canal. With regard to 
the quality of the workmanship, he 
shall only mention, as a pretty conclu- 
sive circumstance with regard to the 
masonry, that from end to ‘end of this 
great work, he has not seen a single 
set or shake in the whole of the locks 
and walls. Upon the subject of the 
navivation of a ship in the lochs or 
lakes, he cannot speak professionally ; 
but, upon one of these visits, he went 
over the whole line in company with 
a captain of the Royal Navy; and al- 
though this officer did not much relish 
the idea of his ship putting about or 
tacking with eddy winds in these nar- 
rows, nor of being dragged along by 
the power of horses or ‘of steam, vet 
he had no doubt as to the fitness of 
the navigation for smaller vessels.— 
Indeed, since the discovery of the ap- 
plication of the Dalsawinton steam 
dragger, the practicability of this na- 
vigation, from Tort George on the 

east 
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east coast, to the Ferry of Curran, at 
the junction of Loch Eil and Loch 
Linnhe on the west coast, is reduced 
to a certainty, for all vessels which 
can pass the canal locks, And thus, 
we have the firmest conviction, that 
the Caledonian Canal will, in the end, 
be universally viewed, as a truly 
great and noble undertaking, issuing 
in the most solid benefits to the coun- 


try. 


View of the Present State of ITALIAN 
Litcrature. 
From the French. 
(Continued from page 413.) 

HE study of antiquity throws light 

_ upon history ; how then should 
this study be neglected upon the clas- 
sic land of Italy! Enlightened erudi- 
tion is like the metaphysics of litera- 
ture—it directs the inquiries, it ren- 
ders criticism more profound, more 
judicious, more useful. The Laniz, 
the Lanzi, the Corsini, the Pusser?, 
the Gort, the Maffei, the Muratori, 
the Branchint, the Antonioli, the Ma- 
rini, the Zannoni, and: many others, 
have employed their labours in throw- 
ing light on the Etruscan, Grecian, 


we should fill hundreds of pages by 
the bare enumeration of the writings 
and dissertations to which this scierfce 
has given rise. We must also decline 
giving joint praise to various living 
authors, whom we should thus be led 
on to speak of too much at length.— 
Flow, in fact, could we avoid devo- 
ting a few words to learned men, such 
as Jacopo Morelli, Stefano Morcelli, 
Romanelli, and Monsignor Rosini— 
to that Angelo Mai, to whom classic 
literature is so much indebted for the 
discovery and publication of works 
and fragments of Marcus Cornelius 
Fronto, of Quintus Aurelius Symma- 
chus, of Themisius, of Cicero, of Plau- 
tus, also some letters of Antoninus 
Pius, of Marcus Aurelius, of Lucius 


Verus, of Appian the historian? In 
short, he has quite recently discovered 
the nine last books of Dionysius Ha- 
licarnassus, the publication of which 
is impatiently expected. ‘Thus Ange- 
lo Mai has shewn, that in an a 
when ‘all discoveries of this kind 
seemed exhausted, we might still as- 
pire to the glory which Petrarch ac- 
quired in the fourteenth century, by 
the treasures which he opened to the 
literature of Europe. 

We could not praise, in few words, 
Ennio Visconti, to whom is due Il 
Museo Pio Clementino, the Iscrizioni 
Greche triopee, and the Icongrafia 
Antiqua, of which he has published 
the Greek part. ‘This learned man, 
so profoundly versant in the know- 
ledge of antiquity, that he has the re- 
putation of the most learned man of 
our time, combines with his vast 
knowledge an exquisite taste in liter- 
ature. 

Without stopping further to survey 
the different parts of literature, and 
to class the authors, let us indicate 
rapidly the principal prose writers of 
the age. Algarotti is known by nu- 
merous works, and particularly by bis 
‘“* Newtonianism for Ladies.” He has 


. treated many delicate subjects. His 
Roman, and Italian antiquities ; but | 


style is in general suited to the topics 
of which he treats, but is sometimes a 
little too flowery and laboured. Bet- 
tinelli has written various works in a 


purer style than that of many of his — 


cotemporaries ; but his Virgilian let- 
ters, in which he seeks to lower the 
great names of Italian poetry, recall 
the war of the Pigmies against the 
Giants. The celebrity which they 
enjoyed for some time was injurious 
to youth, by encouraging them rather 
to satire than criticism. 

Those who value a pure and ele- 
gant style, read with pleasure the 
‘Tuscan discourses, and the other 
writings of Antonio Cecchi; they be- 
long not to medicine only, but also to 
philology. Francesco Zannotti writes 
with a dignity full of elegance 5 al- 
though 
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though it has been remarked, that his 
style has not always that elegance 
which conceals Jabour. Baretti is 
an agreeable writer, often rapid and 
full of fire. The pictures found in 
his ** Familiar Leiters,” are lively 
and animated. He might serve as a 
model to travellers, who, in general, 
ure more occupied with running and 
seeing, than with rendering a good 
account of what they have seen ; but 
the criticisms of Baretti, in his £y-wsta 
literaria, ave often tinctured with pas- 
sion to a degree which sometimes even 
renders him unjust: for instance, we 
should form a very false idea of Buo- 
nafede, the author of a good history, 
Della indole di ogni Phitosophia, if we 
believed Baretti, who paints him as a 
man of letters without any merit. 
Gasparo Gozzi, however, has found 
favour in his eyes. It is impossible, 
in fact, not to be pleased with the 
perusal of this author, who is always 
agreeable, whether he undertakes to 
defend Dante against the attacks of 
Bettinelli—whether he instructs and 
amuses us in his Osservatore and his 
Novelle—or whether he addresses fa- 
miliar letters to his friends. Even in 
conversation his imagination has pre- 
served its smiling character. In short, 
he gives to the most known things a 
noble and graceful turn: his style is 
elegant and pure, like his imagina- 
tion, Clementino Vannetti has deser- 
ved the same praise by his ‘ Obser- 
vations upon Horace.” The Ro- 
man Nights” of Alessandro Verri are 
translated intoF rench, and wel! known. 
We owe to him likewise the Adven- 
tures of Sappho, the Life of Erostra- 
tus, and the fragment of Longo the 
sophist, recently discovered,and which 
he has translated into the Italian with 
grace and simplicity. ) 
Cesarotti, in the “ Saggio sulla 
Philosophia delle Lingue,” and in his 
Rischiaramenti apologotici Ga- 
Jeani Napione in his treatise “* Dei 
pregi della lingua Italiana,” have 
supported with talent two opposite 
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opinions. Both are remarkable as 
writers. The latter unites great pu- 


rity and simplicity with dignity, and 
he respects religiously the classical 
system of Italian literature, The first 
is lively, rapid, and flowery ; but his 
style has a foreign tint, and he appears © 
even to hesitate between the ancient 
school and that of the innovators.— 
He maintains, that we should seek to 
enrich ourselves without ceasing at the 
expense of others : Galeani thinks it 
more wise, not to hazard losing the 
riches we possess, by wishing to ac- 
quire more. 

We shall be asked, perhaps, why 
we have not a little enlivened this 
serious subject, by saying a little of 
prose romances? but Italy is singu- 
larly poor in this branch, in which 
England and France are almost too 
rich, The romances of Chiari are 
not readable. The letters of Jacopo 
Ortis, and other trifles, are insufficient 
to give to the Italians a place among 
romance writers of reputation. The 
little information which is found im 
Italy among the middle class discou- 
rages the writing of romances, which 
cannot, it is supposed, be read and 
relished by the ignorant, while they 
are despised by the learned. Ought 
we not also to blame the Italian la- 
dies, who, in general, do not study suf- 
ficiently to embellish, by the cultiva- 
tion of literature, the gifts which they 
receive from nature. In all countries, 
romances are in a great measure the 
work of women, whose observations 
and feelings are more delicate than 
ours. This scarcity of romances may 
also perhaps be ascribed to the ex- 
treme facility of making verses in so 
flexible and harmonious a language. 
But if it is easy to be a versifier, it 
is difficult to be a poet; and the re- 
putation derived from little verses 
destitute of poetry is so ficeting, that 
when one writes at all, it were better 
to attempt making a good romance, 
than middling sonnets. é 

A good romance, of which the mat- 

ter 
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ter were instructive and the per- 
usal agreeable, might produce excel- 
lent effects in Italy. ‘The multitude 
of readers who are not sufliciently 
prepared for a more substantial nou- 
rishment, would gradually become ac- 
customed to view good morals through 
the agreeable medium of imagination 
and sentiment. Let obstinate pedants, 
who are enraged at the very name of 
romance, cry out scandal and corrup- 
tion; as if philosophical works and 
poems were not also of a very mixed 
character in regard to morality. A 
taste for reading once diffused, in- 
struction would become more easy ; 
and it is by instruction only that the 
manners can be polished. 

If we cast our eye upon the march 
of the exact sciences, and of natural 
knowledge, we see that the 18th cen- 
tury has been that of the Morgagni, 
of the Scarpa, of the Spallanzani, of 
the Galvani, of the Volta, of the La- 
grange, of the Oriani, of the Piazzi ; 
and we are forced to confess, that 
Italy has known how to maintain the 
rank to which her successes had rai- 
sed her. Let us hope that the present 
age will shew itself worthy of the in- 
heritance which it has received.— 
Our guarantees of this hope are in 
the labours of the poet Monti, of the 
historian Botta, of the learned Vis- 
conti, of the painter Benvenuti, and 
in the master-pieces of him who alone 
would suffice to throw lustre on an 
age, Canova, 


Proceedings of the Highland Society 
of SCOTLAND. © 


GENERAL meeting of this Society 
was held, in the Hall of the Royal 
College of Physicians, on Monday, 
30tb June 1817, at which there were 
resent—the Marquis of Lothian, the 
arl of Fife, Lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton, Lord Bannatyne; Sir George 
Clerk, Sir John H. Dalrymple, Sir 


James Fergusson, and Sir Robert K, 
Dick, Baronets; Sir Patrick Walker, 
Mr Erskine of Marr, Mr Keith of 
Ravelstone, Mr Innes of Stow, Ad- 
miral Fraser, and other respectable 
members of the Society, to the number 
of 100, 


Right Hon. the Earu of Fire, Vice-Presi. 
dent, in the Chair; 


When, after a ballot, as prescribed by 
the Society’s charter, the following 
were duly admitted members, their 
names ordered to be recorded, and 
public notification of their election 
given, Viz.— : 


Sir William Purves Hume Campbell of 
Marchmont, Bart. 

Sir James Wemyss Mackenzie of Scatwell, 
Bart. 

Captain Sir Thomas Cochran, Royal Navy, 
Kt. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie of Avoch, Kt. 

Campbell Riddell, sq. advocate 

Colin Campbell, Esq. of Strachur 

Robert Wright, Esq. of Latto 

Dr James Hamilton of Corwar 

Lieut.-Col. John Campbell, Hon. East Iu- 
dia service 

Daniel Macdowell, Esq. of the Island of St 
Vincent's 

Alex. Gordon, Esq. Great King’s Street, 
Edinburgh 

Samuel Parkes, Esq. of London, F. L. S. 

James Dunsmure, Esq. Secretary of the 
Herring Fishery Board 

Major Dugald Campbell, of the royal artil- 
lery 

Capt. Duncan Macdonald, of the royal en- 
gineers 

Capt. George Robertson, Hon, East India 
Company's service 

Stewart B. Inglis, Esq. late of the King’s 

_ German legion 

Dugald Gilchrist, Esq. of Ospisdale 

William Munro, Esq. of Achany 

Thomas Macmillan, Esq. yr. of Shorthope, 
W. S. 

George Graham, Esq. late of Cassafuar 

James Easton, Esq. W. S. 

Andrew Bell, Esq. merchant in Leith 

Andrew Taylor, Esq. Westbarns, tladding- 
tonshire 

Mr Robert Buchan, painter, Edinburgh 

Mr James Sands, at Blarcessnock. 


Mr Macdonald, the Secretary, sub- 
mitted to the meeting the proceedings 
cf the Directors since the general 

meeting 
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meeting in January last, and the pre- 
miums offered by them for the year 
1817, for the encouragement of Agri- 
culture, and improving the breed of 
cattle and horses, in a variety of 
districts of the country, which were 
approved of by the Society; he, at the 
same time, laid before the meeting 
Part I. of a Sth Volume of the Socie- 


ty’s Transactions, recently published. 


Upon considering a report from the 


Society’s Committee on machinery 


and improved implements of hushand- 
ry, and examining the models there- 
in referred to, the principles of which 
were explained by Mr Graham Dal- 
yell, Convener of the Committee, the 
Society voted the following premiums 
and honorary marks of its approba- 
tion 

The Society’s gold medal to Mr 
John Baird of the Shotts Iron Works, 
for his improved cast-iron railway, 
found to be particularly useful where 
there are considerable ascents or accli- 
vities, and, by the peculiar form of 


which, heavy laden carriages can en- 


ter upon, and leave it at any point, 
without meeting the usual resistance. 

Ten guineas to Andrew Clarke, 
blacksmith at Carnacuin, on the es- 
tate of Monaltry, Aberdeenshire, for 


_a water wheel constructed by him, 


for working machinery, in certain 
situations, without the expense of a 
water-course. By means of a univer- 
sal joint in the axle it may be eleva- 
ted and depressed in the current by 
which it is put in motion. 

The Society’s gold medal to Mr 
John Young, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, for 
his machine for watering turnips and 
other drill crops, by discharging bar- 
rels of water from apertures in hori- 
zontal tubes. 

.Ten guineas to Mr John Hastie, 
Mill-wright, Hutton Mill, Berwick- 
shire, for the machine constructed 
by him for feeding the fire of a kiln 
with mill-seeds, whereby the injury 
done to the health of persons furmer- 


ly so employed is avoided, and a more 
regular supply of fuel is obtained. 

Yo Mr Joseph Binning, Mill- 
wright, Bathgate, for his machine for 
sowing wheat, barley, and oats broad- 
cast, Five guineas. 

‘To Mr William Steel, Dumfries, 
for his apparatus for steaming pota- 
toes, which may be constructed at a 
small expence, Five guineas. 

A piece of plate of Ten guineas 
value to the Rev. Alexander Camp- 
bell, of Kilcalmonell, Argyllshire, for 


improvements made by him upon the 


common and donble mould broad 
ploughs and other implements. 

The attention of the meeting was 
called to the advantage which would 
arise from introducing into Scotland 
the stapling or sorting of wool, as 
practised in England. ‘The informa- 
tion formerly obtained by the Society, 
as.to the most eligible mode of at- 
taining this important object, has been 


published in the Society’s Transac- 


tions. The Society expressed its 
readiness to co-operate, by every 
means in its power, with the proprie- 
tors of sheep farms, wool-growers, and 


_ others interested, for introducing into 


Scotland the stapling of wool upon a 
proper plan, and authorised the Di- 
rectors to take such measures as 
should appear proper for giving effect 
to the intentions of the Society. 
Henry Mackenzie, Esq. Chairman 
of the Committee on Celtic Litera- 
ture, stated the farther progress made 
in the compilation of the Gaelic Dic- 
tionary since December Jast, from a 
Report by the gentlemen engaged in 
the compilation, transmitted to the 
Committee, with the state of the sub- 
scription to the work, amounting al- 
ready to £.1989 Sterling : the princi- 
pal part of which had been paid, and 
in so far as not necessary expended, 
was now lodged in the bank, bearing 
interest, in terms of an original Re- 
solution of the Committee. Mr Mac- 
kenzie farther mentioned, that the 
Highland Society of London, upon a 


commtni- 
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communication from this Society, had 


handsomely come forward in support. 


of the undertaking. 

The Meeting expressed its satis- 
faction with the progress made, and 
with the state of the subscription, 
which, there was every reason to be- 
lieve, would soon be so much aug- 
mented as to defray the expence of 
completing and publishing the work. 

The Secretary laid before the So- 
ciety an extract from the proceedings 
of a recent meeting of the gentlemen 
of the county of Lanark, relative to a 
proposed new line of road from Stir- 
ling, through Lanarkshire, to branch 
off from the present great line of road 
from Stirling to Glasgow, at or near 
Castle Carry, and proceeding south- 
wards to the east of Airdrie, towards 
Cambusnethan and Lanark, near to 
which town it would join the great 
road leading from thence to Carlisle. 
The Meeting was of opinion that the 
opening a direct communication for 
facilitating the conveyance of live 
stock of al! kinds from the North and 
‘West Highlands to the markets in 
the North of England, which would 
be effected by the proposed road, was 
an object meriting the attention and 
support of the noblemen and gentle- 
men connected with these extensiv 
parts of the country. 

Several matters having been refer- 
red tothe Directors for consideration, 
the Meeting voted the thanks of the 
Society to the Earl of Fife, for bis 
conduct in the Chair, and the support 
given by his Lordship in promoting 
the objects of the institution. 


Account of SPITZBERGEN, with @ 
Description of the Polar Bear. 


{From Laing’s Voyage to Spitzbergen, 8vo. 
London, 1815.} 


GPITZBERGEN is a general appella- 
tion given to a vast assemblage of 
frozen islands, lying between South 


Cape, in 76° 30’, and Verlegan Hook, 
in 80° 7/ north latitude. Its greatest 
breadth is from the westernmost part 
of Mauritius, or Amsterdam Island, 
called Hackluyt’s Headland, to the 
extreme east point of North-Eastland, 
comprising from 9° to nearly 24° east 
longitude. 

The inhospitable nature of this 
frozen climate has prevented Spitz- 
bergen from being properly explored. 
The best charts that have been pub- 
lished are extremely defective, and 
its larger divisions are but imperfect- 
ly defined. It could nowise interest 
the reader to peruse a dry catalogue 
of headlands or straits; a wretched 
sameness is the property of every 
part of this barren country, and a few 
general observations may suflice to 
exhaust all that is interesting in its 
appearance. 

The general aspect of this gloomy 
and sterile country, affords a scene 
truly picturesque and romantic. The 
shores are rugged, bold, and terrific, 
being in many places formed by lofty, 
black, inaccessible rocks, some of 
whichtaperto exceedingly high poinis, 
and are altogether bare, and almost 
destitute of vegetation. The entire 
face of the country exhibits a wild, 
dreary landscape, of amazingly high 
sharp-pointed mountains *, some o 
which rear their summits above the 
clouds, and are capt with strata of 
snow, probably coeval with the crea- 
tion of the world. 


So Zembla’s rocks (the beauteous work of 
frost), 
Rise white in air, and glitter o’er the coast ! 
Pale suns, unfelt, at distance roll away, 
And on th’ impassive ice the lightnings play + 
Eternal snows, the growing mass supply, . 
Till the bright mountains prop th’ incum- 
bent sky ; 

As Atlas fix’d each hoary pile appears, 
The gather’d winters of a thousand years. 


The 


— |} 


* The altitude of one near the Black point, 
south end, was found, by the megameter, to 
be 1503 yards.——Phipps’ Voyages, p87.» 
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‘The mountains of Spitzbergen have 
been observed, by voyagers, to decline 
in altitude towards the east; neither are 
the eastern mountains so black, steep, 
or naked, as those more to the west. 
This curious phenomenon is consider- 
ed by some naturalists as a general 
law of nature. Tbe mountains here 
are totally com of one entire and 
single mass of granite. The only fis- 
sures discovered in their vast extent, 
are formed by the intensity of the 
frost rending them asunder. They 
burst with a notse like thunder, and 
often huge fragments are torn from 
the summits, and rolled with great 
impetuosity to the base. 

The glaciers are the most astonish- 
ing of all the natural phenomena of 
this country. It would-only convey 
a faint representation of their size 
and magnificence, to say, that they 
far su those of Switzerland. 
Travellers who bave been in both 
countries, declare there is no compa- 
rison between them. Perhaps the 
most proper method to form a just 
conception of their magnitude, is by 
considering the size of the Icebergs, 
which, as previously stated, are frag- 
ments of them. One of these masses, 
according to Phipps, has been found 
grounded in twenty-four fathoms wa- 
ter, while it towered above the sur- 
face to the height of fifty feet. Al- 
most every valley can boast of its 
glacier, some of which vie with the 
mountains in height. They are oc- 
casionally hollow, and immense cas- 
cades of water are precipitated from 
them. 

The magnificence of this scene it is 
impossible to describe. The gloomy 
silence of the surrounding country, 


- the hoarse noise of the water dashing 


from an immense height, and the mag- 
nihcent effect produced by the reflec- 
tion of the solar rays, form a tout-en- 
semble which can only be faintly con- 
ceived. 
Though the mountains of Spitzher- 
gen cons'st generally of rocks of pri- 
July 1817. 
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mary formation, it is not altogether 
destitute of those of a later origin. 
Captain Phipps discovered several spe- 
cies of marble, which dissolved readily 
in muriatic acid. On the east side of 
the country, potters’ clay and gypsum 
have been found, and diflerent speci- 
meus of tale, mica, and lapis oleans, 
ave to be met with. Phipps did not 
perceive any metallic ores in this 
country, nor, as far as | know, have 
other vcyagers discovered any. The 
interior of the country, however, has 
been very little, if at all, explored, 
and it would, therefore, be wrong to 
conclude against their existence from 
this circumstance, more especially, as 
they are said to be found in Green- 
land. 

Solid as the rocks of this barren 
country are, their disintegration has 
gone on tv a considerable extent.— 
The combined effects of cataracts, 
formed of melted snow, of frosts, and 
tempests, are at once perceived in the 
quantity of grit, or coarse sand, worn 
down from the mountains. This ste- 
rile substance, (the only thing among 
the rocks resembling soil ), is somewhat 
fertilized by the putrefied dichens and 
dung of wild birds. 

: No fountains, or springs of fresh 
water, are to be found here; frost 
arrests the watery fluid in its course, 
and prevents it from ascending to the 
surface. The cascades failing from 
the glaciers are solely formed of melt- 
ed snow, and with this only the navi- 
gators can be supplied. 

This inhospitable climate is not en- 
tirely destitute of vegetation ; some 
plants are found, which bear the ri- 
gour of perpetual frost, and convey 
some faint representation of a more 
southern country. They are generally 
short, crabbed, and have a wretched 
appearance. The Salix herbacea, 
(dwarf willow,) the mest vigorous of 
them all, scarcely rises two inches 
from the ground. Among the few 
herbs, the Cochlearia (scurvy grass, ) 
deserves the first rank, as being the 

pro- 
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providential resource of distempered 
seamen. Here are also found several 
species of Lichen (\liverwort,) 
fragia, Ranunculus, Bryum, and a 
few others, of little or no use in the 
medical world. 

On the west side of Spitzbergen, 
there are some safe harbours and 
roads for ships. The sea near the 
shore, is, for the most part, shallow, 
and the bottom rocky ; but it often 
suddenly deepens to some hundred fa- 
thoms, where the lead sinks in soft 
mud, sometimes mixed with shells.— 
In Smeerenberg, which has a sandy 
bottom, vessels may ride in thirteen 
fathoms water not far from the shore, 
where they are sheltered from all 
winds. 

Spitzbergen has no settled inhabi- 
tants. It is, however, resorted to by 
parties of Russians, who,.in turn, con- 
tinue there throughout the year, for 
the purpose of hunting, which they 
practise in all weathers. These hardy 


adventurers have erected huts neigh- 


bouring to several of the harbours and 
bays, and are well provided with 
wood for fuel, which they bring along 
with them from Archangel; as also 
with dried fish, rye-meal, and an 
abundant supply of whey, similar to, 
if not made in the same manner, as 
the Shetland beverage. This last 
constitutes their chief drink, and is 
likewise used in baking their bread. 
Their beds are principally composed 
of skins of the animals which they 
kill, and of these they also make gar- 
ments, which they wear with the fur 
side next their bodies. The walruses 


and seals afford them a plentiful store’ 


of their favourite delicacy train oil, 
aud the bears, deers, and foxes, fall 
frequently victims to the dexterity of 
these excellent marksmen. They are 
at liberty to return to their native 
country towards the latter end of 
September, if not relieved by a fresh 
party before that time. Some of these 
Arctic hunters came on board our 
ship, and when set down to meat, 


they preferred a mess of biseuit and 


whale-oil to all the dainties placed he- 


fore them. Of this coarse repast they. 
ate with a healthful appetite, and in 
their own language pronounced it 
good. They had the complexion of 
Siberians, and were dressed in bear 
and deer skins. They had an athle- 
tic and vigorous appearance, though 
somewhat stiffened and cramped by 
the extreme cold to which they are 
exposed. During the time they were 
on board, and particularly while at 
meat, they behaved with a decorum 
and gentleness which could hardly be 
expected from their grotesque appear- 
ance: and the neatness of their fow}- 
ing-pieces, boat-tackling, &c. mani- 
fested a taste and ingenuity of which 
the inhabitants of a more refined 


country need not be ashamed. 


The Ursus maritimus, or Polar 
bear, may, with great propriety, be 
termed the sovereign of the land ani- 
mals of Spitzbergen, or even of the 
Arctic circle. Unlike the lion of 
Africa, his dominion is not confined 
solely to the land; for by means of 
the ice, he extends his ravages far 
from any continent, and disputes the 
supremacy of the ocean with the wal- 
rus himself, even in bis own element. 
Here, says the poet just quoted, 

——‘* The shapeless bear, 
With dangling ice all horrid, stalks forlorn ; 
Slow paced, and sourer as the storms in- 
crease, 
He makes his bed beneath th’ inclement 
drift, 
And with stern, patience, scorning weak 
complaint, 
Hardens his heart against assailing want.” 

The Polar bear is the largest of 
the species, and has frequently been 
found of an immense size. Barentz 
killed one thirteen feet in length, and 
they have been said to be found of a 
much larger size, but not on equally 
good authority. The one which Cap- 
tain Phipps describes was only seven 
feet one inch long, and the largest we 
got on board did not exceed nan 
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feet six inches; though we killed one 
apparently much larger, but a gale 
coming on, we were obliged to bear 
away, and leave it on the ice. 

The hair of this species is very 
long, woolly, and of a yellowish white 
colour. Its teeth lock into each other 
like those of a rat-trap, and are so 
remarkably strong and sharp, that it 
has been known to shiver lances made 
of steel. LIts head is small, and a 
good deal elongated : nose black, and 
without hair: ears short, erect, and 
rounded: neck slender. Its limbs 
are of a vast thickness, and each foot 
is armed with five exceedingly strong 
black claws. ‘The carcase of one 
mentioned by Captain Phipps, though 
without the skin, head, and entrails, 
weighed 610 tb. The flesh is white, 
and though of a coarse texture, is 
prized by some as equally delicious 
with matton, especially when boiled ; 
for when roasted, it is of an oily 
taste. ‘The liver, it would seem, is 
of a poisonous nature, as some Dutch 
sailors who ate part of one, were ta- 
ken so extremely ill, that after they 
had recovered, the skin all over their 
bodies fell off in scales. 

The fat makes good train-oil, and 
that which is procured from the feet 
is sometimes used in medicine, and is 
commonly known by the name of 
bear’s grease. [In some upwards of a 
hundred pounds of fat has been got ; 
and Capt. Fox is said to have killed 
one which yielded forty-eight gallons 
of oil.—Forster’s Hist. Voy. p. 363. 

The skins are imported into Bri- 
tain chiefly for covering coach-hoxes. 
In Greenland, the inhabitants use the 
flesh and fat as food; and of the 
skins, they make seats, boots, shoes, 
and gloves ; the tendinous parts they 
split into fibres for the purpose of 
sewing. 

The food of the Polar bears con- 
sists chiefly of fish, of seals which they 
seize when sleeping, and the carca- 
ses of whales, walruses, &c. so often 
found floating in the northern seas. 


On land they prey on the rein-deers, 
young birds, and eggs ; and sometimes 
lay held of the Arctic fox, notwith- 
standing all his stratagems in order 
to escape. Some naturalists have 
maintained, that the Polar bear chief- 
ly delighted in human flesh ; this, 
however, is expressly contradicted by 
Fabricius, who, from his long resi- 
dence in Greenland, must be allowed 
to be an unexceptionable authority. 
It will not prey on man, says he, un- 
less pressed by hunger, and it deserves 
to be mentioned, that the Greenland- 
ers feign themselves dead when they 
wish to avoid their pursuit. It can- 
not, however, be denied, that when 
attacked, or hungry, they are ex- 
tremely dangerous to man. Many 
well-authenticated instances are to be 
met with of the courage with which 
they have attacked the crews of boats, 
or even of ships. ‘The following is 
one of the many:—** A few years 
since, the crew of a boat belonging to 
a ship in the whale-fishery, shot at a 
bear at a short distance, and wounded 
it. The animal immediately set up 
the most dreadful yells, and ran 
along the ice towards the boat. Be- 
fore it reached it, a second shot was 
fired and hit it. ‘This served to in- 
crease its fury. It presently swam to 
the boat, and in attempting to get 
on board, reached its fore foot upon 
the gunwale; but one of the crew 
having a hatchet, cut it off. The ani- 
mal still, however, continued to swim 
after them, till they arrived at the 
ship, and several shots were fired at 
it, which also took effect; but on 
reaching the ship, it immediately as- 
cended the deck ; and the crew hav- 
ing fled into the shrouds, it was pur- 
suing them thither, when a shot from 
one of them laid it dead upon the 
deck.— Vid. Bewick’s Hist. Quadrup. 
6th edit. p. 296. 

The walrus 13 the most dangerous 
enemy the bear has to contend with, 
and his immense tusks often give him 
a decided superiority. What the bear, 
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however, wants in strength, he sup- 
plies by cunning, as he takes huge 
fragments of ice in his paws, and 
dashing them against the head of the 
walrus, attacks and kills him, after 
he is stunned by these blows. The 
one and the other often fall in this 
desperate fray. 

According to Fabricius, their time 
of parturition is in the winter, and 
their number of young at a birth sei- 
d:m exceeas two, At this period, if 
on land, they make to themselves 
large dens in the snow; but they fre- 
quently bring forth in some of those 
vast caverns so often found in the 
huge masses of packed ice. Their at- 
tachment to their offspring is remark- 
ably great. When mortally wounded, 
they will take their little cubs under 
their paws, embrace, and bemoan 
them with their latest breath. 

Polar bears are equally at home by 
Jand and by sea, where they swim 
with great strength and ayility ; they 
also dive, but cannot remain long une 
der water. As if impatient of rest, 
they are frequently seen passing from 
one island of ice to another, and are 
often met with ata great distance 
from land. They are often drifted 
into Iceland and Norway, where, 
from the extreme hunger they suffer 
in their passage thither, they make 
dreadful ravages among the cattle, 
but are soon dispatched by the inha- 
bitants, who rise in a body as soon as 
they learn that one of them has ap- 
proached their shores. 

That these animals are possessed of 
considerable sagacity, is evident from 
the account we have given of .their 
combats with the walrus, and may 
be farther elucidated by the following 
fact: the Captain wounded one in 
the side, and immediately the animal, 
as if conscious of the styptic nature of 
snow, covered the wound with it, and 
made off. We did not perceive apy 
blood in its tract. 

The sight of the bear is rather de- 
fective, but their senses of smelling 


and hearing are very acute, and com- 
pensate for any feebleness in the 
other. 

Some writers have affirmed, that 
Polar bears lie in a state of torpor 
through the long winter night, and 
appear only with the return of the 
sun; but this is denied by Fabricius, 
who says, that they are equally on the 
hunt summer and winter. 


Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
EDINBURGH. 


N the 19th of May last a paper by 

Mr Stevenson, civil eugineer, was 
read, regarding the operation of the 
waters of the Ocean and of the River 
Dee, in the basin or harbour of Aber- 
deen ; from which it appears that he, 
in the month of April, 1812, with the 
use of an instrument (of which he ex- 
hibited a drawing), has been able to 
lift salt water from the bottom, while 
it was quite fresh at the surface, and 
hag satisfactorily ascertained, that the 
tidal, or salt waters, keep in a distinct 
stratum or layer under the fresh water 
of the River Dee. This anomaly, 
with regard to the salt and fresh wa- 
ters, appears in a very striking man- 
ner at Aberdeen, where the fall of the 
Dee is such as to cause river water 
to run down with a velocity which 
seems to increase as the tide rises in 
the harbour and smooths the bed of 
the river. These observations show 
that the salt water insinuates itself 
under the fresh water, and that the 
river is lifted bodily upwards; thus 
producing the regular effect of flood 
and ebb tide in the basin, while. the 
river flows downward all the while 
with a current which for a time seems 
to increase as the tide rises. 

These facts, with regard to the 
continual course of the River Dee 
downward, is such a contrast to the 
operation of the waters of the Thames, 
as seen by a spectator from London 

Bridge, 
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Bridge, that Mr Stevenson was indu- 
ced to extend his experiments to that 
river in the years 1515 and 1816, by 
a train of experiments and observa- 
tions from about opposite to Billings- 
gate all the way to Gravesend, 

The waters of the Thames opposite 
the London Docks’ gates were found 
to be perfectly fresh throughout ; 5 at 
Blackwall, even in spring tides the 
water was found to be only slightly 
saline; at Woolwich the propor- 
tion of salt water increases, and so 
on to Gravesend. But the strata of 
salt and fresh water is less distinctly 
marked in the ‘Thames than in any of 
those rivers on which he has hitherto 
had an opportunity of making his 
observations. But these inquiries are 
meant to be extended to most of the 
principal rivers in the kingdom, when 
an account of the whole will be given. 

From the series of observations 
made at and below London Bridge, 
compared with the river as far up as 
Kew and Oxford, Mr Stevenson 1s of 
opinion that the waters of the Thames 
seldom change, but are probably car- 


ried up and down with the turn of the 
alternate tides for an indefinite period, 
which may be one, if net the princi- 
pal cause, of what is termed the ex- 
treme softness of the waters of the 
"Thames. 

Mr Stevenson has made similar ex- 
periments on the Rivers Forth and 
‘Tay, and at Loch Eil, where the 
Caledonian Canal joins the Western 
Sea. The aperture at Curran Ferry 
for the tidal waters of that loch be- 
ing small, compared to the surface 
of Loch Eil, which forms the dratin- 
age of a great extent of country, it 
occurred to him that the waters of the 
surface must have less of the saline 
particles than the waters of the bot- 
tom. He accordingly lifted water 
from the surface at the anchorage off 
Fort William, and found it to be 
1008°2; atthe depth of nine fathoms, 
1025°5 ; at the depth of 30 fathoms, 
in the central parts of the loch, it was 
1027°2; indicating the greater speci- 
fic gravity, and consequently more of 
the saline parts as the — of the 
water is increased. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 


S the following table, which I have been at great pains in forming, con- 
tains the most complete and authentic information, on the above curious 
subject, that has yet been made public, it will, 1 hope, be interesting to some 


classes of your readers, 


B. 


(Invented at Haarlem, about 1422 years after Christ.) 


ABBEVILLE, (France), John de Pre, 
Peter Gerard 1486. 


Aberdeen, (Britain). 
Africa, 1550. 


Alban’s, St. (Britain), the schoolmaster, 1480. 

Alcala de Henarez, (Spain), 1494. 

Alost, (Flanders), Theod. Martens, 1472: 
John de Westphalia, ‘ 

Altavella, (Naples), Nicolas Bechtermuntze, 1469, 


Amberg, (Germany), 1471. 
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Angers, (France), John Alexander, 1498. 

Andrew’s St. (Britain), Morrison, 1795. 

Angoulesme, (france), 1495. 

Antwerp, (Netherlands), Gerard de Leu, 1485. 
Chr. Plantin, 1533-98. 

Aquila, (Italy), Adam de Rotwill, 1482. 

Augsburg, (Germany), J. Bemier, 1466. 

Avignon, (france), Nic. Lepe, 1497. 

Austria, Gerard of Flanders, 1450. 

Bamberg, (Germany), John Pfeil, 1499. 

Barcelona, (Spain), 1473. 

Basil, (Switzerland), Bern. Richel, 1477. 

Bergamo, (ltaly), 1498. 

Berlin, (Prussia), 1484. - 

Besancon, (France), 1487. 

Birmingham, (Britain), John Baskerville, 1750. 

Bois-le-duc, Holland), 1487. 

Boulogne, (France), Balth. Azzoguidi, 1471. 


Bourges, (France), i493.—Fred. Alemanus, 1496. 


Statius Gallicus, 

Bristol, (Britain). 
Bruges, (France), C. Mansion, 1475. 
Brunswick, (Germany), 1488. 
Buda, (Hungary), Andrew Hess, 1473. 
Brugdorf, (Germany), 1475. 
Caen, (France), Jacobus Durand, 1480. 
Cambridge, (Britain), John Siverch, 1521. 

John Legate, 1589. 
Canterbury, (Britain), John Mychell, 1550. 
Chester, (Britain). 
Colle, (Ltaly), Bonus Gallus, 1471. 
Cologn, (Germany), Conrad Winters, 1470. 
Constance, (Germany), 1489. 
Constantinople, (Turkey), 1490. 
Cork, (lreland). 
Coscenza, (Naples), Oct. Salmonius, 1478: 
Cracow, (Poland), 1500. 
Cremona, (Italy), Bern. de. Missintis, 1485. 
Delft, (Holland), 1475. 


Brescia, (Italy), Henry of 14°74. 


Deventer, (Holland), 1472.—Rich. Pofradius, 1477. 


Dijon, (France), 1491. 

Dole, (France,) John Hebertin, 1492. 

(Ireland), Humfrey Powel, 1551. 
dinburgh, (Britain), Walter Chepman, 

Eichstedt, (Germany), Mich, Reiser, 1488. 

Erfurt, (Germany), 1482. 

Ergow,( _), Elias fil. Eliae, 1470. 

Esling, (Germany), Conrad Fyner, 1475. 

Exeter, (Britain), Andrew Brice, 17— 

Ferrara, (Italy), Andrew Gallus, 1471. 
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Florence, (Italy), Bern. Cenninus, 1471. 


Friburg, (Germany), Kilianus, 1493. 
Gaéta, (Naples), M. Justus, 1488. , 
Geneva, (Switzerland), 1478. Jacobus Arnollet, 1498. 
Genoa, (Italy), Matthias Moravus, 1474. 
Ghent, (Flanders), Arend. de Keysere, 1485. 7 
Giacomo, (St.), de Rivoli.—(Italy), Dom. de Pistoia, 1477. 
Glasgow, (Britain), R. and A. Foulis, 1750. 
Gonda, (Holland), 1478.—Gerard de Lev, 1480. + 
Gouge, ( ), 1479. 
Granada, (Spain), 1496. 
Haarlem, (Holland), L. J. Koster, 1422. 
Hagenaw, (France), 1475. | 
Hasseleti, (France), 1481. 
Heidelberg, (Germany), 1480. Jacobus Knoblocker, 1489. 
Iceland, ( ), 1612. 
Ingoldstadt, (Bavaria), Pet. Appian, 1492. 
Ipswich, (Britain), John Oswen, 1538. 
Lantriginer, ( ), John Casney, 1499. 
Leipsick, (Germany), 1481. Mark Brandt, 1484. 
Leiria, (Portugual), 1494. 
Leyden, (Holland), 1497. 
Lewis, ( ), 1479. 
Lignitz, (Prussia), 1481. 
Lintz, (Germany), Peter Asselin, 1500. 
Lisbon, (Portugal), David Kibemi, 1491. 
Liverpool, (Britain). 
London, (Britain), John Lettou, 1480 
Will. Machlinia, 
See Westminter and Southwark. 
Louvain, (France), John de Westphalia, 1473. 
Lubec, (Holstein), 1471. —L. B. de Schafz, 1475. 
Lunenburg, (Germany), John Luce, 1493. 
Lyons, (France), Barth. Buyer, 1477. 
Jod. Badius Ascensius, 1495. 
Madrid, (Spain), 1494. 
Magdeburgh, (Germany), 1483. 
Manchester, (Britain). 
Mantua, (Italy), Geo. and Paul de Burschbach, 1472. 
Memmingen, (Germany), 1483, Albert Kunes, 1490. 
Mentz, (Germany), J. GuTTENBERG, t 1440 
J. Fusr, or Faustus, 
Messina, (Sicily), 1486—Andrew de Burgis, 1497. 
Milan, (Italy), Anth. Zarot, 1470, 
Mirandola, (Italy), 1496. 
Modena, (Italy), Bath. de Struciis, 1477. 
Monreale, (Sicily), Dom. de Nivaldis and filii, 1481. 
Monte Monachorum, ( ), John Sensenschmidt, 1481. 
Moscow, (Russia), 1560. 
Munster, (Germany), John Linburgus, 1486. 
Nantes, (France), Stephen Larcher, 1488. 
Naples, (Italy), 1465.—~-Sixtus Russinger, 1471. 


Newcastle, 
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Newcastle, (Britain). 
Nimeguen, (Holland), John de Westphalia, 1479. 
Norwich, (Britain), Anth. Solmpne, 1565. 
Nuremberg, (Germany), Anth. Koburger, 1472. 
Offenbach, (Germany), 1496. 
Oppenheim, (Germany), 1498. 
Ortona, (Naples), Judsei Soncinates, 1496. 
Oudenarde, (France), John Ceesar, 1480. 
OxrorD, (Britain), Prep. CoRsELLIs, 1468. 
Padua, (Italy), Barth. de Val de Zoehio, 1472. 
Palermo, (Sicily), And. de Wormacia, 1477. 
Pampeluna, (Spain, Will. de Bucario, 1496. 
Paris, (France), Ulric Gering, 
Martin Crantz, 1470. 
Mich. Friburger, 
Parma, (Italy), Steph. Corali, 1472. 
Pavia, (Italy(, Jacobus de Sancto Petro, 1478. 
Perpignan, (France), J. Rosembach, 1500. 
Perth, (Britain), Morrison, sen. and jun, 1790, &c. 
Perugia, (Italy), Stephen Arns, 1481. 


Pesaro, (Naples), 1494. 


Pescia, (Italy), Sigismund Rodt; 1488. 
Piacenza, (Italy), Jo. Peter de Ferratis, 1475. 
Pigneroli, (Italy), Jacobus de Rubers, 1475. 
Pisa, (Italy), 1475.—Greg, de Gente, 1482, 
Placentia, (Italy), 1475. 
Portiers, (France), 1479.—Jo. de Marnef, 1500. 
Provins, (France), Will. Tavernier, 1497. 
Quilembourg, ( ), 1480. 
Ratisbon, (Germany), 1470. 
Reggio, (Italy), Pet. Odoard, 1481. 
| Abbe Maguli, 

Reutlingen, (Germany), 1466.—Jo. Averbach, 1469. 
Rimini, (Italy), by a Jew, who printed Hebrew only, 1486. 
Rome, (Italy), Conrad Sweynheim, 

Rostock, (Germany), Presbyteri & Clerici Congregationis domus viridis 

hosti, 1475. 

Rouen, (France), John de Bourgois, 1488. 


Russia, 1560. 


Salamanca, (Spain), 1495. 

Salonichi, (Turkey), 1493. 

Saragossa, (Spain), 1491.—Pablo Hurus, 1499, 
Scandiani, (Italy), Peregrin Pasqual, 1425. 
Schiedam, (Holland), 1498. | 
Schoonhoven, (Holland), Convent of Regulars, 1500. 
Seville, (Spain), Paul de Colonia, 1488. 

Sienna, (Italy), Sigismund Rot, 1491. 

Soncino, (Italy), 1484 *. 

Sorten Monasterium, ( ), 1478. | 
Southwark, 


* The first Hebrew books were printed here by Joshua and Moses, two Jewish rabbins, 1488. 
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Southwark, (Britain), Pet. Treveris, 1514: 
See London and Westminster. 

Spire, (Germany), Pet. Drach, 1477. 

Stockholm, (Sweden), John Faber, 1445. 

SrrasBunG, (France), J. GurrEMBERG, about 1438. 

Henry Eggestein, 1471. 
Subiaco Abbey, (Italy), 1465. 
Tavistock, (Britain), ‘Tho. Richards, 1525, 
Thessalonica, (Turkey), 1493. 

Thoulouse, (France), 1486. 

Toledo, (Spain), 1486.—John Teller, 1495. 

Tours, (France), in domo Gulielmi Archiep. Turonensis, 1467, 

Tranquebar, (Hindostan), 1569. 

Treca, (Italy), 1480.— Will. le Rouge, 1492. 

Treviso, (Italy), Gerard de Liza de Flandria, 1471. 

Tubingen, (Germany), Fred. Meynberger, 1488. 

Turin, (Ltaly), John Fabri, 1475. 

Ulm, (Germany), John de Zeiner, 1473. 

Urbino, (Italy), 1484. 

Utrecht, (Holland), Nicolas Ketzlaer, 1473 

Gerard de Lumpt, 
Valentia, (Spain), 1475.—Alphonsus de Orta, 1496, 
Venice, (Italy), Rotdolt, 1468. 
John de Spira, 1469. 
Aldus Mauntius, 1490. 

Verona, (Italy), John de Verona, 1472. 
Vicenza, (Italy), Hermanus Levissapis, 1475. 
Vienna, (Germany), 1481. 
4 Vienne, (France), Peter Schenck, 1484, 
Viterbo, (Italy), 1480. 

Wartsburg, (Germany), 1481. 

Waterford, (Ireland), 1555. 

Westminster, (Britain), Wii. Caxton, 1471, | 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1494, | 
| See London and Southwark. 
| York, (Britain), Hugo Goese, 1509. 
Zwoll, (Holland), 1479. 


Geographical and Statistical Intelli- and attempt to keep the sea in their 


gence. 
INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


VERY remarkable narrative has 
just been published by Captain 
Riley, an Amevican, who was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of the Sahara. 
The crew at first attempted to land 
near Cape Bojador ; but being attack- 
ed by a ferocious band of predatory 
Arabs, they were forced to return, 
July 1817. 


6 


long boat. After a voyage of eleven 
days, their provisions and water fail- 
ing, and the boat threatening every 
moment to sink, they were obliged to 
steer towards the land, and submit to 
their fate. After immense difficulty 
in climbing the rocks, they were made 
captive by a band of Arabs, who 
treated them with their usual inhu- 
manity. Fortunately, however, Riley 
prevailed upon Sidi Hamet, a — 
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from Morocco, to purchase him from 
his present masters. in hopes of ob- 
taining a liberal ransom at Mogadore. 
He and six of his companions were 
accordingly conveved through the de- 
sert, where, however they suffered in- 
credible hardships from the want of 
food and water, and from having to 
ride from fifty to a hundred miles a- 
day on the bare backs of camels. On 
arriving at Mogadore, many of their 
bones were stripped both of skin and 
flesh, and “ appeared like dry bones 
in the desert ;”’ and it is asserted, that 
several weighed less than forty 
pounds.”” The desert is described in 
general as a dead level of sand, like 
the surface of the sea when unruffled 
by the slightest breeze. Sometimes, 
however, the !oose sand was heaped 
up into a sort of moving hills, which 
threatened continually to bury the 


traveller. 


From Sidi Hamet, who brought 
him to Morocco, Riley received many 
interesting particulars of his own 
journies into Sondan, and other parts 
of the interior of Africa. He had 
been twice at Tombuctoo He de- 
scribed that city as very large ; equal, 
as appeared to him, to six times the 
size of Mogadore; which, as the lat- 
ter place contains 36,000 inhabitants, 
gives 216,000 for the population of 
‘Tombuctoo. He agrees with Adams, 
in representing it as entirely under 
Negro dominion, and even shut a- 
gainst the entrance of Mahometans ; 
though they have a separate town, or 
Millah, in which they are allowed to 
reside. The Shegar, or king, was a 
large, black, old, grey headed Negro. 
Sidi Hamet accompanied a caravan 
from Tombuctoo to a large city si- 
tuated to the south east, called Was- 
sanah. The journey lay along the 
southern bank of a large river called 


Zolibib; (Joliba of Park, and Niger 


_of Europeans), situated about six 


hours ride of a camel to the south of 
Tombuctoo. It flowed for some time 


nearly due east, but a cidge of moun- 
tains then turned it south-east, in 
which direction it continued to flow 
for the greater part of the journey, 
till, at Wassanah, its course became 
almost due south. Wassanah is a 
large town, nearly double the size of 
‘Tombuctoo ; and it required a day to 
walk round the walls. The walls are 
large, built of loose stones without 
cement ; the houses of the same mate- 
tial. The people were Pagans, they 
were honest, kind hearted, and hos- 
pitable. The king was a tall young 
man, called Alecbo ; he had a large 
and lofty palace built of stone, with 
some species of cement. He has a 
hundred and fifty wives, ten thousand 
slaves, and a large military force, 
armed with guns, spears, bows, and 
arrows. He rides out with two hun- 
dred guards, on a large beast called 
[lfement, (elephant), from which it 
appears that the people here possess 
the art of taming that animal. 

At Wassanah, Sidi Hamet was 
informed that the merchants frequent- 
ly went in boats a great way down 
the river, first southward and then 
eastward, when they came to a great 
water, and met with “ pale people, 
who came in great boats, and brought 
musquets, powder, and tobacco, &c.” 
This information seems strongly to 
favour the hypothesis of the Niger 
and the Congo being the same river. 
On the other hand, we understand 
that Col. Mudge, who had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the map trans- 
mitted by the Congo expedition, re- 
ceived from it quite an opposite im- 
pression. The Congo, at the point 
to which it bad been traced, had be- 
come so small, as appeared to him to 
place quite out of the question its 
being derived from a distant quarter. 
Several members of the expedition, 
whom he had seen, were also of opi- 
nion that its source could not be re- 
mote from the point to which they 


Fees 


had reached. 
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Fees due io the King’s Servants on the Creation of the several Degrees of Nobility. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR 
HE following article, although not an answer to the Query in p. 248 of the 
Volume for 1815, may perhaps aflord some information to the author of the 


Query, or to other readers. 


Liverpool, 1817. S. 


Duke | Marquis.| Earl. |Viscownt.| Baron. 
£ sda) £ adi & aj £. d. 
To the Earl Marshal, for the homage of 
any of the degrees of Duke, Marquis, ae 5 0 
Earl, Viscount, or Baron, at his first 7 
creation, . . 
— Garter Principal King at Arms, - - | 2613 4,20 OW 13 68,10 O00 8 0 
— Garter, for the Supporters of any of i ath 20 0 
the said Degrees at the first creation, ie T, 
— King’s Heralds and Pursuivantsof Arms, 26 13 4) 20 13 68} 10 0O 8 0 
— Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber 20 06) 15 O00] 10 O14} 8 O 6 13 
— Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters, - | 20 00) 15 OO} 10 00) 8 OO 613 
— Gentleman Usher Assistant, . . . 5 OG 3150) 2100) 2 9 113 
— Gentleman Ushers’ Quarter Waiters, 20 OG@d13 68 10 O 8 0O 6 13 
— Corporals of the Guards, . . . . 15 OG 10 O 8 00 613 
— Serjeants at Arms, . . . 120 OG 13 6810 Oo} 8 OO G13 
— Sewers of the Chamber, 7 6 OD 5 O 4 0 3 6 
— Musicians, four Companies, .. . 7 0 6 OO 5 O 4 0 3 6 
— Serjeant Trumpeter, . . OGF 12 OCF lO O 8 0 6 0 
—Yeomen Ushers, . . . | 6 OG 5 OO 4 OOF 3 68 210 
— Groom Porter, . + + « « 3 0 2100) 2 0 1 10 1 
— Barber, + 5 0 5 OU 4 0 3 6 3 6 
— Grooms of the Privy Chamber, - - 21834138 6810 O 8 00| 618 
— Footmen, . 413 4 0 3 6 2134 2 00 
_— Pages of the Chamber, e's oh 3 6 213 2 0 1134 1 00 
— Keepers of the Council Chamber, : 5 0 3 6 2 10 2 00; 113 
ow, Drums, © © © 3 6 213 2 0 1100; 1 
— Ewry and Pantry, a ee wee i coe 4 10 3 10 ( 2 10 2 Q 0 l 10 0 
— Master Cook, 6. ae 3 6 2 13 2 0 l 10 0 1 0 0 
— Buttery and Cellar, . . . . «= . 4 0 3.0 2 0 1100 1 00 
— Porters at the Gate, . . 6 0 0 4 0 3 68) 2 0 O 
— Knight 3 6 3 6 3 6 3.68 68 
— Robes, . - - |15 OG IS 6810 O 8 6 O 
— Gentlemen of the Buttery and Cellar, 600 5 68 4 O00] 3 40 2 80 
— Pages of the Bed-chamber, . . . | 16 OG 13 68 10 O 8 0 6 0 
Watdrobe, « 16 OO 13 6 10 0 8 0 6 00 
— Serjeant Porter, . . $10 0 8 OO 6 O 3 0 2 0 
— Gentlemen and Yeomen eine 20 681715713 6 0134 8 0 
—— Cook of the Privy Kitchen, . . 2 0 1100) 1 4 
-—~ Grooms of the Bed-chamber, . . . 8 0 6 0 4 0 3 68. 2 0 
£1350 3 4272 10 7/202 3 41159 7 5 
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f. A System of Mineralogy. By Ro- 
BERT JAMESON, Regius Profes- 
sor of Natural History, 

econd Edition. Vols. 8v0.— 
£.2 01206. 


GiroLocy and Mineralogy, which, 

till lately, could scarcely be en- 
titled to the term of Sciences, and 
consisted of little more than slight 
and empirical descriptions, rank now 
among those which are most zealous- 
ly followed and encouraged. Their 
progress accordingly has been pecu- 
rapid, and promises soon to be 
still further extended. The contro- 
versies relative to the strueture and 


formation of the earth, which have | 


excited so much interest, whatever 
merit they may have in other respects, 
have doubtless produced the effect of 
turning men’s attention to objects and 
details hitherto too much neglected. 
Into that dread arena we mean not to 
descend ; and indeed we doubt if 
such an amount of facts has yet been 
collected, as to entitle us to form any 
very dogmatic conclusions. It is, 
however, we believe, generally ad- 
mitted, that, in regard to the primary 
operations of investigating and clas- 
sifying facts, the lead has been taken 
by Werner and his disciples ; while 
the descriptive nomenclature which 
they have created, though liable to 
some exception, possesses on the whole 
a precision never before attained in 
this, and seareely perhaps in “any 
other science, It seems to be in the 
school of Werner, therefore, that the 
practical mineralogist, whatever his 
theoretical opinions maybe, must be- 
come acquainted with the facts and 
practical details of the science. 
Among the British disciples of this 
celebrated mineralogist, the first rank, 
we conceive,»must be indisputably 
assigned to the author of the present 
volumes; and the eminent success 
with which he has extended, ‘and al- 
most created the study of natural his- 


Review.---Fameson’s System of Mineralogy. 


tory in this University, bears equal 
testimony to his talents and industry. 
Several years ago, Mr Jameson: pub- 
lished, in three volumes, the Elements 
of Mineralogy and Geology ; the me- 
rit of which, notwithstanding some 
prejudiced opposition, was soon gener- 
ally acknowledged ; and he was thus 
led to employ himself in preparing a 
new and enlarged edition of it. ‘The 
present volumes contain only that 
branch of the science which is_pro- 
perly called Aryctology*. It con- 
sists in the description of the diflerent 
mineral substances considered simply 
in themselves, while Geology treats 


of their arrangement and relations to 


each other in the general structure of 
the earth. The subject is divided in- 
to five heads, I. Earthy Minerals.— 
This extensive division includes the 
different species of precious stones, 
and also the component parts of rocks. 
II, Saline Minerals. ‘This includes 
the different. species of: fossil salts, 
under the three heads of earthy, al- 
kaline,’ and metallic, III. Inflam- 
mable Minerals ; Sulphur, Bitumeti, 
Coal, &c. IV. Metallic Minerals; 
including the extensive and important 
class of the metals, | | 

In describing any mineral, the au- 
thor begins by giving the name by 
which it is designated in the different 
mineralogical systems ; then its ex- 
ternal characters—Chemical charac- 
ters — Constituent parts — Physical 
characters—Geognostric situation— 
Geographic situation—Uses. 

In order to afford to all classes of 
readers an idea of what is to be found 
in these volumes, we shall extract 
some parts of the description of the 
diamond, the first mineral which oc 
curs in the list. Its external charac- 
ter's are thus represented :— 

‘ The 


* We confess, as far as so trifling a mat- 
ter is concerned, that we see no good reason 
for commuting the received and elegant 
English termination of logy for the uncouth 
Teutonic one of gnosy. 
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‘The most common colours of the 
diamond are white and grey. The 
varieties of white are, snow-white, 
greyish-white, and yellowish-white ; 
of grey, ash-grey, smoke-grey, blaish- 
grey, pearl-grey, yellowish aud green- 
ish-grey. 

Besides these two colours, it occurs 
blue, red, brown, yellow, and green. | 

OF blue, the only variety is indigo- 
blue, which appears to pass into red. 

Of red, the varieties are rose-red 
and cherry- red; from the latter it 


passes into yellowish- 


brown; from this into ochre- yellow, 
orange - yellow, wine- yellow, lemon 
and sulphur- yellow; further, into 
siskin-green, asparagus-green, pista- 
chio-green, leek-green, and lastly, into 
mountain green: which'latter passes in- 
to greenish-grey, and greenish-white. 
~ "Phe clove- brown passes into black- 
ish-brown, pitch- black, and greyish- 
black *, 

OF all the colours, blue and black 
are the rarest. 

The colours are’ generally pale and 
light, seldom deep, and very seldom 
dark. It exhibits a most beautiful 
play of colours, in the direct rays of 
the sun, or in candle-light, particular- 
ly when cut.’ 


The following account is afterwards 
given of its wses. 


‘The diamond, on account of the 
of its lustre, its. peculiar 

play of colour, its hardness, and, last: 
ly, rarity, is’ considered as the 
most. precious substance in the miner- 
al kingdom, and is particularly va- 
lued by jewellers. 
purchased by jewellers are generally 
in grains or crystals, and sometimes 
coarsely polished. 

The ancients were unacquainted 
with the art of cutting the diamond, and 
hence they used it in its natural gran- 


* Mohs, in his description of Von der 
Null’s cabinet, mentions a greyish-black 
diamond. 


The diamonds 
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ular, or crystallised state *, Even in 
the middle ages, this art still remain- 
ed unknown ; for the four large dia- 
monds that ornamented the clasp of 
the imperial mantle of Charlemagne, 
which is still preserved in Paris, are 
uncut octahedral crystals. 

The art of entting and polishing 
diamonds was probably known to the 
artists of Hindostan and China at a 
very early period. European artists, 

until the fifteenth century, were of 
opinion that it was impossible to cut 
the diamond, Robert de Berghen re- 
lates, that Louis Berghen, a native of 
Bruges, in the year 1456, endeavour- 
ed to polish two diamonds, by rubbing 
them against each other: he found 


that by this means a facet was pro- 


duced on the surface of the diamonds; 
and in consequence of this hint; con- 
structed a polishing wheel, on which, 
by means of diamond powder, he was 
enabled to cut and polish this sub- 
stance, in the same way as other gems 
are wrought by emery. James of 
Trezzo appears to have been one of 
the first artists who cut figures on the 
diamond itself. Clement of Biragues, 
in the year 1564, cut figures on the 
diamond ; and even ‘sv early as the 
year 1500, Charadoss& cut the figure 
of ‘one of the Fathers-of the Choreh 
ona diamond for Pope Julius 11.— 
The artists Natter and Costanzi were 
also famous for cutting figures on the 
diamond. 
' Diamonds, according to Jeffries +, 
are cut and manufactured by jewellers 
into Sriliants and rose diamonds; the 
former being for the most part made 
oat 


* Some antiquaries pretend, that the ane 
cients cut figures on the diamond itself.— 
Govi, for example, cites an antique head of 
this kind, in the. possession of the Duke of 
Bedford. Lessing, a very acute and skilful 
antiquary, is of opinion, that these pretend- 
ed antique cut diamonds are amethysts or 
sapphires. 

+ A Treatise on Diamonds and Pearls, 
&c. by Dayid Jeffries, jeweller, 2d ee 
1751. 
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out of the octahedral crystals, and the 
latter from the spheroidal varieties. 
To fashion a rough diamond into a 
brilliant, the first step is to modify the 
faces of the original octahedron, so 
that the plane formed by the junction 
of the two pyramids shall be an exact 
square, and the axis of the crystal 
precisely twice the length of one of 
the sides of the square. The octahe- 
dron being thus rectified, a section is 
to be made parallel to the common 
base, or girdie, so as to cut off ,5ths 


_ of the whole height from the upper 


yramid, and ,yth from the lower.— 
The superior and larger plane thus 
produced is called the éab/e, and the 
inferior and smaller one is named the 
collet : in this state it is called a com- 
plete square table diamond. To con- 
vert it into a brilliant, two triangular 
facets are placed on each side of the 
table, thus changing it from a square 
into an octagon; a lozenge - shaped 
facet is also placed at each of the four 
corners of the table, and another 
lozenge extending lengthwise along 
the whole of each side of the original 
square of the table, which, with two 
triangular facets set on the base of 
each lozenge, complete the whole num- 
ber of facets on the table side of the 
diamond, viz. eight lozenges, and 
twenty-four triangles, On the collet 
side are formed four irregular penta- 
gons, alternating with as many irre- 
gular lozenges, radiating from the 
collet as a centre, and bordered by 
sixteen triangular facets adjoining 
the girdle. ‘The brilliant being thus 
completed, is set with the table side 
upwards, and the collet side implant- 
ed in the cavity made to receive the 
diamond. | 
The regular rose diamond is form- 
ed by-inscribing a regular octagon in 
the centre of the table side of the 
stone, and bordering it by eight right- 
angled triangles, the bases of which 
correspond with the sides of the octa- 
gon ; beyond these is a chain of eight 
trapeziums, and another of sixteen 


triangles. The collet side also con- 
sists of a minute central octagon, from 
every angle of which proceeds a ray 
to the edge of the girdle, forming the 
whole surface into eight trapeziums, 
each of which is again subdivided by 
a salient angle, (the apex of which 
touches the girdle), into one irregulac 
pentagon, and two triangles. 

In the formation either of a bril- 
liant or a rose diamond of regular 
proportions, so much is cut away, that 
the weight of the polished gem is no 
more than half that of the rough crys- 
tal out of which it was formed; whence 
the value of a cut. diamond is esteem- 
ed equal to that of a similar rough 
diamond of twice its weight, exclusive 
of the cost of workmanship. The 
weight, and consequently the value, 
of diamonds, is estimated in carats, 
one of which is equal to four grains, 
and the difference between the. price 
of one diamond and another, ceteris 
paribus, is as the squares of their re- 
spective weights. Thus, the value of 
three diamonds of one, two, and three 
carats weight respectively, is as one, 
four, and nine. The average price 
of rough diamonds that are worth 
working, is about £.2 Sterling for 
the first carat ; and consequently in 
wrought diamonds, exclusive of the 
cost of workmanship, the cost of the 


first carat is £.8. In other words, 


in order to estimate the value of a 
wrought diamond, ascertain its weight 
in carats, and fractions of a carat, 
multiply this by two, then multiply 
this product into. itself, and finally . 
multiply this latter sum by £.2.— 
Hence a wrought diamond of. 


carat, is worth 
32 
72 
128 
200 
288 
$92 
512 
612 


wo 
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a diamond of 
10 carats, is worth £. 800 


30. - - - 7,200 
50 - - - 20,800 
60 - 28,000 
70 .- - - 39,200 
Foor 


This rule, however, actually holds 
good only in the smaller diamonds of 
20 carats and under 3 the larger ones, 
in consequence of the scarcity of pur- 
chasers, being disposed of at prices 
greatly inferior to their estimated 
worth. The value of some of the 
most perfect diamonds exceeds that 
given in the table; but for a stone that 
is flawed, cloudy, or of a bad- colour, 
sometimes three quarters of the whole 
tabular value must be deducted. 

2. The transparent snow white va- 
riety is considered to be the most va- 
luable ; the green and yellow varie- 
ties are also much esteemed; the 
green and blue varieties were former- 
ly more valued than at present; and 
the least valuable are the grey and 
brownish varieties. Black diamonds 
are much prized by collectors. 

3. The principal use of the diamond 
is in jewellery; it is also used by la- 
pidaries for cutting and engraving 
upon the hardest gems, and by clock- 
makers in the finer kinds of clock- 
work; in the glass-trade, for squa- 
ring large pieces or plates of glass, and 
among glaziers for cutting their glass. 

4. Zircon is sometimes substituted 
for diamond, but may be distinguish- 
ed from it by the muddiness of its co- 
lours, its very feeble play of colour, 
inferior lustre, and hardness. 

5. We may here give a short ac- 
count of some of the most remarkable 
diamonds noticed by authors. 

The great Brazilian diamond, in 
the possession of the Queen of Portu- 


gal, is the largest that has been hi- 
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therto discovered, its weight being 
stated at 1680 carats. Many are of 
opinion, that this reniarkable stone is 
a fine white - coloured topaz; and 
therefore the largest undoubted dia- 
mond is that mentioned by Tavernier, 
which was in the possession of the 
Great Mogul, and which that travel- 
ler found to weigh 279,% carats.— 
Its form and size are equal to that of 
half a hen’s egg, and it is cut in the 
rose form. Before cutting, it weigh- 
ed 900 carats. It was found in the 
mine of Colore, to the east of Golcon- 
da, about the year 1550. 

The magnificent diamond in the 
crown of the sceptre of the Emperor 
of Russia, deserves next to be noticed. 
It is perfectly pure; weighs 195 ca- 
rats ; and is the size ef a pigeon’s egg. 
It was one of the eyes of a Brahmi- 
nical idol; and was stolen by a French 
grenadier, who disposed of it at a 
very low price; and, lastly, after pass- 
ing through three other hands, it was 
offered to the Empress Catharine of 
Russia, who purchased it for about 
£.90,000 ready money, and an an- 
nuity of about £.4000 more. 

The late Grand-Duke of Tuscany 
had in his possession a diamond, of a 
pale yellowish colour, but beautifully 
formed, and which weighed 139} ca- 
rats. 

The Jast diamond we shall mention, 
is the Pitt, or Regent diamond, which 
was brought from India by an Eng- 
lish gentleman of the name of Pitt, 
and was sold by him to the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, by whom it was 
nee among the crown jewels ot 

rance. It is cut in the form of a 
brilliant, and is said to be the most 
beautiful diamond hitherto found. It 
weighs 136,4, carats, and was pur- 
chased for £.100,000, although it is 
now valued at double that sum.’ 


The work is illustrated by nume- — 
rous plates, exhibiting the more im- 
portant crystallizations of the mineral 
kingdom. It contains also tabular 

views 
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views of the diflerent mineral systems 
of Linnzeus, Walker, Thomson, Aik- 
in, &c.; also an index in, English, 
French, and German. | 

From what has been said, the 
great extent and value of the infor- 
mation contained in these volumes 
must be sufficiently obvious; and 
there can be no doubt, we apprehend, 
of their continuing to form the stand- 
ard work on the subject. Mr Jame- 
son has also published, in one yolume 
Svo., an extremely useful work on the 
external, chemical, and physical cha- 


~ yacters of minerals. 


JL. Lalla Rookh; an Oriental Roe 
_ mance. By'THomas Moone. 4to, 
_ London, 1817. 


HE name of Lalla Rookh, affixed 

to this volume, does not convey 
any idea either of the subject, or per- 
son, to which it relates. Lalla Roohk 
is merely the listener to a succession 
of tales, the circumstances and mode 
of narrating which, are particularized 
in a series of prose interludes, which 
we have not read, we confess, with 
much patience or attention. So far 
as the name is of any consequence, 


this we think is bad. It is much 


better that the title should ¢ommuni- 
cate the object, or at least the leading 
personage of the poem. All these, 
however, are very trifling matters ; 
and we proceed, therefore, to the 
more essential merits of the volume. 
The “ romance,” thus designated 
by the name of Lalla Rookh, consists 
of four entirely distinct poems ; con- 
nected only by the very slender tye of 
their being’ related by the same bard, 
to the same princess. The first, call- 
ed “The Veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rassan,” is by no means, we think, 
the best. Its gloom is too deep, and is 
tinctured with horrible, and even dis« 
gusting images: the principal person- 
ages are too far removed from com- 


mon nature, to excite any deep inter. 
est; and though there are some strik- 
ing passages, there is not, we appre- 
hend, any advantageous theatre for 
the display of the peculiar imagery 
and talents of Mr Moore. The se- 
cond poem, “ Paradise and the Peri,” 
is much better. It is singular, but 
wildly beautiful: the train of fancy, 
however, is of so peculiar a cast, that 
no analysis could give any idea of it. 
The ‘* Fire-worshippers’’ appears to 
us decidedly the finest of the whole, 
and places the genius of the author 
in the most advantageous light. The 
two opposite strains, the tenderness of 
love, and the loftiness of heroism, 
which form his distinguished excel- 
lence, are here fully developed. We 
shall therefore endeavour, by an ana- 
lysis of this poem, to give our readers 
some idea of Mr Moore’s poetical 
powers, as displayed in this species of 
oriental romance, 

Al Hassan, a mighty Moslem chief, 
covering his ambition under the shew 
of zeal for the faith of the prophet, 
has reduced all Iran (Persia) be- 
neath the yoke. Only a few of the 
ancient “ worshipers of fire,” main- 
tain a doubtful and fast-expiring in- 
dependence ; and the hour approaches 
which must render the triumph of Al 
Hassan complete and final. On one 
of the loftiest points of a castle, over- 
looking the Persian Gulf, this fierce 
chief has erected a cool and fragrant 
bower for the abode of his daughter, 
the fair Hinda. Her beauty, her 
virtues, and her appearance in this 
lonely situation, are painted in a tone, 
perhaps, somewhat too mystic and 
aerial, but with great beauty: 
And see—where, high above those rocks, 

That o’er the deep their shadows fling, 
Yon turret stands ;—-where ebon locks, — 

As glossy as a heron’s wing, 

Upon the turban of a king, 

Hang from the lattice, long ahd wild,— 

*Tis she, that Emir’s blooming child, 

All truth, and tenderness, and grace, 
ough born of such ungentle race ;-— 


An image of Youth’s fairy Fountain 


Springing in a desolate mountain ! ro 
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Oh what a pure and sacred thing 
Is Beauty, curtain’d from the sight 
Of the gross world, illumining 
One only mansion with her light ! 
Unseen by man’s disturbing eye,— 
The flower, that blooms beneath the sea 
Too deep for sunbeams, doth not lie 
Hid in more chaste obscurity ! 
So, Hinda, have thy face and mind, 
Like holy mysteries, lain enshrin’d. 
And oh what transport for a lover 
To lift the veil that shades them over !— 
Like those who, all at once, discover 
In the lone deep some fairy shore, 
Where mortal never trod before, 
And sleep and wake in scented airs 
No lip had ever breath’d but theirs ! 


Light as the angel shapes that bless 
An infant’s dream, yet not the less 
Rich in all woman’s loveliness ;— 
With eyes so pure, that from their ray 
Dark vice would turn abash’d away, 
Blinded like serpents, when they gaze 
Upon the emerald’s virgin blaze !— 
Yet fill’d with all youth’s sweet desires, 
Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds with all the bliss, 
The fond, weak tenderness of this! 
A soul, too, more than half divine, 
Where, through some shades of earthly 
feeling, 
Religion’s soften’d glories shine, 
Like light thro’ summer foliage stealing, 
Shedding 4 glow of such mild hue, 
So warm, and yet so shadowy too, 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere ! 


Such is the maid, who, at this hour, 
Hath risen from her restless sleep, 

And sits alone in that high bower, 
Watching the still and moonlight deep. 


A situation, so guarded by the bar- 
riers of nature, has not secured her 
against the approach of love: There 
is a youth, of whom it can be said : 


Yes—Araby’s unrivali’d daughter, 


Though high that tower, that rock-way» 


rude, 
There’s one who, but to kiss thy cheek, 
Would climb th’ untrodden solitude 
Of Ararat’s tremendous peak, 
And think its steeps, though dark and dread, 
Heav’n’s path-ways, if to thee they led ! 


He accordingly scales the rocks, 
and reaches the Lower of Hinda. 


She loves—but knows not whom she loves, 
Nor what-his race, nor whence he came’; 
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Like one who meets, in Indian groves, 
Some beauteous bird, without a name, 

Brought by the last ambrosial breeze 

From isles in th’ undiscover’d seas, 

To show his plumage for a day 

To wondering eyes, and wing away ! 


It appears that she even dreaded 
lest her heart was given to * some 
unhallowed child of air.” But the 
present interview leads to a sad ex- 
planation. He announces, that they 
must part for ever, that an inexorable 
fate severs them, and dooms him to 
destruction. On her eager entreaties, 
it is then disclosed, that he is chief of 
the Ghebers, or Fire-worshippers, her 
father’s eternal enemies, over whom 
his sword is about to prevail, but who 
have determined to perish rather than 
to yield. Having made this fatal 
disclosure, he rushes down the rocks, 
and throws himself into his bark. 

The story now assumes a more ter- 
rible character. ‘The Ghebers, find- 
ing that they could not long continue 
to make head against the Moslem 
arms, had chosen a lofty island rock, 
the seat of volcanic fires, and defend- 
ed by glens of stupendous depth, to 
make their last stand, and when hope 
ceased, to perish. On its summit 
they had erected a funeral pile, on 
which, when that last extremity came, 
they were all to sacrifice themselves ; 


—The same God that heard their sires 
Heard them, while on that altar’s fires 
They swore the latest, holiest deed, 
Of the few hearts, still left to bleed, 
Should be, in Tran’s injur’d name, 

To die upon that Mount of Flame— 
The last of all her patriot line, 

Before her last untrampled shrine ! 


It is soon discovered that treason 
has disclosed to the enemy a track 
by which they may reach the summit 
of this hitherto-inaccessible height.— 
The poet then exclaims ; . 


*Tis come—hbis hour of martyrdom 

In Jran’s sacred cause is come ; 

And, though his life has pass’d away 

Like lightning on a stormy day, © 

Yet shall his death-hour leave a track 
Of glory, pertnanent and bright, | 
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To which the brave of after-times, 

The suffering brave, shall long look back 
With proud regret,—and by its light « 
Watch through the hours of slavery’s 

night 

For vengeance on th’ oppressor’s crimes ! 

This rock, his monument aloft, 

Shall speak te tale to many an age; 

And hither bards and heroes oft 
Shall come in secret pilgrimage, 

And bring their warrior sons, and tell 

The wondering boys where Hafed fell, 

And swear them on those lone remains 

Of their lost country’s ancient fanes, 

Never—while breath of life shall live 

Within them—never to forgive 

Th’ accursed race, whose ruthless chain 

Has left on Iran’s neck a stain 

Blood, blood alone can cleanse again ! 


Soon after, therefore, 


—-The rous’d youth impatient few - 
‘lo the tower-wall, where, high in view, 
A ponderous sea-horn hung, and blew 

A signal, deep and dread as those 

The storm-fiend at his rising blows. — 
Full well his Chieftains, sworn and true 
Through life and death, that signal knew ; 
For ‘twas th’ appointed warning- blast, 
Th’ alarm, to tell when hope was past, 
And the tremendous death-die cast ! 

And there, upon the mouldering tower, 
Has hung this sea-horn many an hour, 
Ready to sound o’er land and sea 

That dirge-note of the brave and free. 


Meantime we are introduced to 
Hinda, thus left by her lover in these 
dreadful circumstances: 


She sits, all lovely in her gloom 

As a pale Angel of the Grave; 

And o’er the wide, tempestuous wave, 

Looks, with a shudder, to those towers, 

Where, in a few short awful hours, 

Blood, blood, in steaming tides shall run, 

Fou! incense for to-morrow’s sun ! 

** Where art thou, glorious stranger! thou, 

** So lov’d, so lost, where art thou now ? 

Foe-—Gheber—infidel—whate’er 

‘** Th’ unhallow’d name thou’rt doom’d to 
bear, 

** Still glorious—still to this fond heart 

** Dear as its blood, whate’er thou art ! 

** Yes—Alla, dreadful Alla ! yes— 

‘* If there be wrong, be crime in this, 

** Let the black waves, that round us roll, 

** Whelm me this instant, ere my soul, 

** Forgetting faith—home—father—all— 

** Before its earthly idol fall.” 


Review.—Lalla Roohk ; an Oriental Romance. 


Her hands were clasp’d—her eyes up- 
turn’d, 
Dropping their tears like moonlight rain ; 
And, though her lip, fond raver ! burn’d 
With words of passion, bold, profane, 
Yet was there light around her brow, 
A holiness in those dark eyes, 
Which show’d—though wandering earth- 
ward now— | 
Her spirit’s home was in the skies. 


An extraordinary adventure now 
occurs. Her. father, to remove his 
daughter from the scene of warfare, 
sends her ina bark to the Arabian 
coast.. They meet a hostile vessel}, 
are attacked, taken, and carried to 
the tower of the Ghebers. Here, in 
Hafed, the chief of that hated race, 
she recognizes her mysterious lover, 
at the very moment when his last hour 
of fate is approaching : 


Moments there are, and this was one, 
Snatch’d like a minute’s gleam of sun 
Amid the black Simoom’s eclipse— 
Or like those verdant spots that bloom 
Around the crater’s burning lips, 
Sweetening the very edge of doom ! 
The past—the future—all that Fate 
Can bring of dark or desperate 
Around such hours, but makes them cast 
Intenser radiance while they last ! 


Ev’n he, this youth—though dimm’d an@ 
ne 
Rach star of Hope that cheer’d him on— 
His glories lost—his cause betray’d— 
Iran, his dear-lov’d country, made 
A land of carcases and slaves, 
One dreary waste of chains and graves !=— 
Himself but lingering, dead at heart, 
To see the last, long-struggling breath 
Of Liberty’s great soul depart, 
Then lay him down, and share her death, 
Ev’n he, so sunk in wretchedness, 
With doom still darker gathering o’er 
him, 


Yet, in this moment’s pure caress, 


In the mild eyes that shone before him, 
Beaming that blest assurance, worth 
All other transports known on earth, 
That he was lov’d—well, warmly lov’d— 
Oh ! in this precious hour he prov’d 
How deep, how thorough-felt the glow 
Of rapture, kindling out of woe ;— 
How exquisite one single drop 
Of bliss, thus sparkling to the top 
Of misery’s cup—how keenly quaff’d, 
Though death must follow on the drau 
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The poem concludes with the storm- 
tag of the Ghebers in their last hold, 
the consummation of the destined sa- 
crifice, and the death of Hinda, who, 
on seeing the funeral pyre arise, 
plunges herself into the ocean. 

The last piece, intitled “ the Light 
of the Haram,” is an elegant trifle ; 
but our limits will not allow us to en- 
ter into any analysis of it. 

Upon the whole, this appears to us 
to be, as to genius, the best of Mr 
Moore’s works ; while, as to morals, 
it is not liable to those exceptions 
which have been too justly taken a- 
gainst some of his former productions. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- © 


BURGH. 


PELE Secret and True History: of 

the Church of Scotland, from the 
Restoration to the year 1678 ; by the 
Rev. Mr James Kirkton; to which is 
added, an Account of the Murder of 
Archbishop Sharpe, by James Russell, 
an actor therein; with Notes, and a 
biographical Memoir of the Author, 
by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. 
illustrated with engravings, portraits, 
&c. One vol. 4to. £.1 16s. 

An Abridgment of the Annals of 
Glasgow, comprising an Account of 
the Rise and Progress of the City ; 
its Charters, Constitution, Revenues, 
Antiquities, Public Buildings, Chari- 
ties, Institutions, and its Civil and 
Ecclesiastical History, from its Foun- 
dation till 1817. By James Cleland. 
p-p. 522. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Post Roads in France for 
1817—being a translation of the 
** Etat General des Postes,” with a 
large Map. 8s. bound. 

The History of Ireland, from the 
earliest ages to the Union. By the 
Rev. Samuel Burdy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Summary of the law relating to New 


Trials in Civil Suits by Courts of Jus- 
tice in England. By John Peter 
Grant, Esq. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


An attempt to establish Physiog- 
nomy upon Scientific Principles. By 
John Cross, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

Pictures of War, from authentic 
Narratives ; with Reflections on the 
practice of National Hostilities: some 
of them original, but chiefly extracted 
from eminent writers. By Irenicus. 
Svo. 7s. 62. 

Flora Anomoia, a General View 
of the Anomalies in the Vegetable 
Kingdom. By Thomas Hopkirk, 
younger, of Dalbeth, F.L.S. M.W.S. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. (Glasgow.) 

The Trial of James Watson the 
Elder, for High Treason. Svo. 

The Student, a periodical Paper. 
12mo. 5s. (Glasgow.) 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


HE first part of the Edinburgh 
Gazetteer, or Geographical Dic- 
tionary, comprising a complete body 
of Geography, physical, political, sta- 
tistical, and commercial, will be pub- 
lished on the first of September; ac- 
companied by an Atlas, constructed 
by A. Arrowsmith, Hydrographer to 


the Prince Regent.—It is intended 


that this work shall comprehend a 
complete body of Geography; in all its 
branches, under the form generally 
acknowledged to be the most conve- 
nient for a science composed of such 
diversihed materials—that of a Geo- 


graphical Dictionary, or Gazetteer. 


—The work will be dedicated (by 
permission) to the Right Honourable 
Sir Joseph Banks, President of the 
Royal Society, and will be executed 
by six different authors of literary 
eminence, each taking a separate de- 
partment: that which treats of the 
Geography of Foreign Europe will be 
compiled by a gentleman residing on 
the Continent, where he has the best 
opportunities of accurate and complete 
information. —By this arrangement, it 
may be expected, that the work will 
be so constructed as to answer every 

purpose 
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purpose of information and reference 
to the Scientific, the Political, and es- 
pecially to the Commercial world. The 
subject, at all times universally inter- 
esting, is, at the present time, pecull- 
arly important, as the channels of com- 
merce are again open to British en- 
terprize throughout the world, and 
new divisions of territory have chan- 
ged entirely the Political Geography 
of Europe.—The advantages afford- 
ed to the public by such an underta- 
king must be obvious to~ every one ; 
particularly to those who are ac- 
quainted with the defects of most geo- 
graphical works hitherto published, 
in which, commonly, a single indivi- 
dual has, with imperfect means, aimed’ 
at performing what, it is apprehend- 
ed, can only be satisfactorily executed 


by the combined labours of an _asso-. 


ciation of scientific and literary men. 
—The physical structure, and the 
grand natural features of the globe, 
with the various dependent phenome- 
na, will be illustrated with a copious- 
ness and precision as yet unattempted ; 
the position and elevation of every 
important spot on its surface will be 
fixed with accuracy ; the extent, pro- 
ductions, manners, customs, commerce, 
and, in short, every thing interesting, 
relative to the various countries inte 
which it is divided, will be amply de- 
tailed, from an investigation of all the 
most original and authentic sources 
of information in the diflerent Jangua- 
ges of Europe. Every city, town, and 
even village of any consequence, wil! 
be described; and, under this head, 
the Editors hope to introduce a great 
variety of important matter, which 
has not yet appeared in any similar 
publication, and has never before been 
united in one work. Indeed, through- 
out every department, the greatest 
pains, we believe, will be taken to ren- 
der this publication of the utmost uti- 
litv, and worthy of general patronage. 
——In the conclusion there is to be 
given, a general view of Astronomical 
Geography, and the construction and 


use of Maps ; also, Tables of Coins, 
Weights and Measures of differen¢ 
Countries ; the Geographical position 
of Places, the Temperatures of Cii- 
mates, the Heights of Mountains, and 
whatever else can render the work a 
complete body of Geographical Science. 
—To render the Gazeticer complete, 
it will be accompanied by an elegant 
Atlas, consisting of fifty-three Maps, 
royal quarto, engraved in the best 
style, from a series of drawings made 
on purpose by Mr Arrowsmith. In 
order to accommodate purchasers whe 
already possess collections of Maps, 
the Gazetteer and the Atlas will be 
sold separately.—The work will ex- 
tend to six volumes octavo, elegantly 
printed. Each volume is to consist of 
fifty sheets, or eight hundred pages 
letter press. The price of each volume 
will be 18s. in boards; and, in order 
to suit every class of purchasers, the 
work will come out periodically, in 
parts, or half-volumes, price 9s. each. 
—The first part of volume First will 
be published on Monday, Ist Septem- 
ber next; and a part, or half-volume, 
will appear regularly on the first day 
of each succeeding three months.— 
The Atlas will be published on the 
Ist September next, along with the 
first half- volume of the Gazetteer ; 
the price will be £.1 u 16s. in boards. 

Speedily will be published, in two 
volumes octavo, Lectures on the His- 
tory of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, translated from the German of 
Fred. Schlegel, with notes, and an 


introduction by the translator. 


Mr John Nichols is about to pub- 
lish a third volume of the Genuine 
Works of William Hogarth, with fif- 
ty additional plates. 

It is proposed to publish by Sub- 
scription, A General Description of 
the Shire of Renfrew, including an 
account of the noble and ancient fa- 
milies who, from the earliest times, 
have held property in that county, and 
the most remarkable facts in the lives 
of distinguished individuals. To ‘en 
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will be added, a Genealogical History 
of the Royal House of Stewart, and 
of the several noble and illustrious 
families of that name, from the year 
1034 to the year 1710; collected from 
public records, chartularies of monas- 
teries, and the best historians and 
private MSS. Published in 1710, 
by George Crawford, Historiographer 
for Scotland, author of the Peerage of 
Scotland, &c.; and continued to the 
present period, by George Robertson, 
Author of the Agricultural Survey of 
Mid Lothian, &c,— vork will be 
printed on fine wove demy paper, ma- 
king a very handsome volume quarto, 
to be embellished with a new and 
correct Map of the county; an inside 
View of the Abbey Church of Paisley, 
and a View of Crockston Castle, from 
copperplate engravings; also, Vignette 
Views of Cathcart and New ark Cas- 
tles, cut on wood by eminent artists, 
—The County of Renfrew, though, in 
point of extent, one of the least in 
Scotland, has many claims to general 
notice. It was the peculiar patrimo- 
ny and chief place of residence of the 
illustrious family which, for several 
centuries, gave Sovereigns to, these 
realms, and whose descendants, in a 
line direct. or lateral, are now found 
on the thrones of the first kingdoms 
of Europe. The great and noble fa- 
milies of Abercorn, Ross, Lenox, Coch- 
ran, Semple, Cathcart, Eglinton, Glen- 
cairn, Blantyre, had their origin, or 
early residence in this county, the his- 
tory of which necessarily includes that 
of those distinguished families. It 
counts among its principal proprietors, 


the Stewarts, the Douglases, the Max- 


wells, the Hamiltons, the Wallaces, 
the Cochrans, the F'lemings, the Hous- 
tons, the Schaws, the Napiers, the 
Crawfords ; s and boasts of having 
given birth to individuals who have 
distinguished themselves by literature 
and talents, who have gallantly led the 
armies of their country, or honourably 
filled the highest offices in the State. 


Its rich and ancient Abbacy of Pais- be dispersed by auction in 1818. 


ley gave distinction to the County ; 
and the Records compiled there were 
regarded as most authentic deposita- 
ries of the history of the times. In 


the present day, Renfrewshire yields 


to no county in the arts of peace.— 
Its commerce and manufactures have 
risen to an unrivalled pitch of pro- 
sperity, and agriculture is rapidly fol- 
lowing in their train.—This import- 
ant county found in Mr Crawfurd a 
historian equally distinguished lor pro- 
found research, and for minute accu- 
racy and fidelity. His History of Rev- 
frewshire is still considered the first 
authority, particularly as to the origin 
and progress of families; and, amid 
all the labours recently bestowed on 
County Histories, it still holds a con- 
spicuous place in that species of com- 
position. An edition of Crawfurd’s 
History was published at Paisley, in 
1782, by Mr Wm. Semple, who conti- 
nued it to his own time: but, with many 
valuable additional facts, the authen- 
ticity of which is undisputed, he intro- 
duced much extraneous matter, in a 
very humble stvle and awkward man- 
ner; and in several respects consider- 
ably altered the arrangement of the 
original, In the edition now proposed, 
the original work of Crawfurd ‘ 
be printed verbatim by itself; and, 1 
the Continuation, the useful 
of Sempie will be retained, rejecting 
what is superfluous. All the events 
which have distinguished the recent 
history and progress of this Shire wil! 
be faithfully detailed, so far as they 
can he ascertained hy the most dili 
gent research ; and it is boped that a 
History will be produced, not 
surpassed in value and authenticity 
by any similar work. 

Mr Donovan’s splendid and un- 
equalled collection of the natural 
productions of ‘the British Isles, long 
known under the appellation of the 
London Museum, and Institute of 
Natural History, is offered for sale by 
private contract; but, if not sold, will 
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Sir John Sinclair announces his 
long-desired “ Code of Agriculture,” 
founded on all the publications of the 
Board, and intended to comprize a 
summary of their results. The follow- 
ing are the outlines of his plan :— 

1. ‘Yo consider those * Preliminary 
points,’ to which a farmer ought to 
attend, otherwise he can never ex- 
pect to carry on, in a useful manner, 
any system of husbandry. ‘These par- 
ticulars are—climate ; soil; subsoil ; 
elevation ; aspect; situation; tenure, 
whether in-property or on lease; rent} 
burdens on, and size of the farm. 

2. To inquire into the nature of 
‘** Those means of cultivation which 
are essential to ensure its success :” 
these are, capital 5 regular accounts; 
arrangement of agricultural labour ; 
tarm servants ; labourers in husband- 
ry; live stock ; implements; agricul- 
tural buildings; command of water ; 
divisions of fields; and farm roads, 

3. ‘To point out “ The various modes 
of improving land,” by cultivating 
wastes iuclosing; draining; manu- 
ring ; paring and burning ; fallowing; 
weeding 5 irrigation ; flooding ; warp- 
ing ; embanking ; and planting. 

4. ‘To explain “ The various modes 
of occupying land,” in arable culture; 
grass ; woods; gardens and orchards; 
and, 

5. To offer some general remarks 
on “ The means of improving a coun- 
try,” by diffusing information ; by re- 
moving obstacles to improvement ; 
and, by positive encouragement.— 
The work is intended to form a large 
volume in octavo, and it will be pub- 
lished early in August. 

M. Biot, of the French Institute, 
wel! known by his curious researches 
relative to the polarization of light, 
has come to this country for the pur- 
pose of accompanying Col. Mudge, 
the conductor of the Trigonometrical 
Survey, on a philosophical expedition 
to the Orkneys. M. Biot has been 
making experiments on the length of 


the seconds pendulum at Edinburgh ; 


while Col. Mudye, and his able assist: 
ant Capt. Colby, are measuring a base 
of verification near Aberdeen. ‘The 
several operations at Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen were terminated about the 
middle of June ; when the party were 
joined by Dr Gregory of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and the 
whole proceeded to the Orkneys, for 
the purpose of carrying on simulta- 
neously the requisite Astronomical 
observations connected with the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey, and the experi- 


‘ments that relate to the vibrations of 


pendulums. 

General Count Camillo Borgia late- 
ly returned to Naples from Africa, af: 
ter having been engaged in antiqua- 
rian researches for nearly two years 
in the neighbourhood of Tunis. He 
established such an interest with the 
Bey and his ministers as to obtain an 
unqualified permission to examine the 
antiquities of that country. He cau- 
sed considerable excavations in va- 
rious places; especially en the site 
of the ancient Carthage, and at Uti- 
ca; and the general result of his la- 
bours has been, that, along the coast, 
and in the interior, he has examined 
the ruins of more than 200 cities and 
towns, and made copies and drawings 
of 400 ancient inscriptions and re- 
mains, hitherto unpublished and un- 
known. Among the inscriptions are 
some which appear to be in the an- 
cient Punic language, ‘The most im- 
portant of the public buildings which 
have been discovered is a Temple at 
Utica, containing 80 columns of ori- 
ental granite, and a statue of the god- 
dess Flora. He is at Naples, em- 
ployed in arranging his materials, 
and preparing the result of his disco- 
veries for the press. 

The ancient library of Heidelberg 
has been restored in great splendor, 
and now contains some of the most 
curious manuscripts in Europe. 

Dr Duncan, jun. of Edinburgh, has 
nearly completed the new edition of 
the Edinburgh Practice of Physic. 

A work 
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A work on Biblical Criticism on 
the books of the Old Testament, and 
translations of sacred songs, with 
notes critical and explanatory, by Sa- 
muel Horsley, L.L.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. 
late Lord Bishop of St Asaph, is pre- 
paring for publication. 

The continuation, in octavo, with 
engravings, is printing of Travels in 
South America, by Messrs Humboldt 
and Bonpland; tianslated from the 
French, under the superintendance of 
M. Humboldt, by Helen Maria Wil- 


liams. 


M. Collin, editor of the Literary 
Journal of Vienna, is appointed tutor 
to Prince Napoleon. 

A Greek Atheneum, or college for 
modern Greeks, has been founded on 
a liberal plan at Munich, by Profes- 
sor Thursch. This conspires with 
many other circumstances to raise 
the characters and prospects of the 
Greeks. 

Mr Nicholas is about to publish 
the Journal of a voyage to New Zea- 
land, made in company with the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden. 


poetry. 


THE LADY AND HER PAGE. 


T was a sweet and gentle hour, 
*T was the night of a summer day, 
When a lady bright, on her palfrey white, 
Pac’d across the moorland grey. 


And oft she check’d her palfrey’s rein, 
As if she heard footsteps behind, 

*T was her heart of fear that deceiv’d her ear, 
And she heard but the passing wind. 


There trips a page that lady beside, 
To guide the silken rein, 

And he holds up those, with duteous care, 
Her foot-cloth’s sweeping train : 


And that page was a knight, ‘who in menial 
plight, 
For love of that stately dame, 
Long serv’d at her board, though a high- 
born lord, 
And a foe to her father’s name. 


Across the haze there *stream’d a pale 
blaze, 
And the page’s cheek blanch’d with fear— 
** Oh, see, lady, see! at the foot of yon 
tree, 
** The blue fire that burns so clear ! 


‘“* *Tis the Prince of the night, ‘tis the elfin 
sprite, 
** With his ghostly revelry : 
** Sweet lady, stand, with this cross in thine 
hand, 
** Or thou and I must dic ! 


“* For, as legends tell, an unseen spell 

** Doth screen him from mortal wound ; 
** Unless the steel be dipp’d in a well 

“* That holy wall doth bound.” 


Sad was her heart when she saw her page 
part, 
And she fear’d she would see him no more; 
For, in secret, long her soul was wrung 
With a love that ne’er trembled before. 


** Oh, what is that sound seems to come 
from the ground, 
** And now sweeps along on the air !” 
She dared not look, for with terror she shook, 
And she tremblingly murmur’d a prayer. 


And o’er the dun heath a balmy breath 
Stole like roses and violets sweet; 

And the lavender blue, all dropping with dew, 
Strew’d the ground at the lady’s feet. 


‘¢ Fair maiden come to our twilling home, 
** Where we'll sport so merrily : 
** The glow-worm by night shall Jend us 2 
light, 
** As we dance round the grey ash tree ; 


‘** Or, with unwet wings, we’ll sport in the 
springs 
** That roll far beneath the sea ; 
** Or to the bright moon we'll fly as soon, 
‘© If my love thou wilt deign to be.” 


Askance she gaz’d—and her eye she rais‘d, 
A youth stood timidly nigh, 

And, of a truth, "twas as lovely a youth 
As ever met maiden’s eye. 


His tresses brown, the same mantling down, 
Seem’d his snowy neck to veil ; 
And with chrysolite eyes, his wings crim- 
son dyes, 
Were stain’d like the peacock’s tail. 


His eye was bright, as the northern stream- 
er’s light, 
But his cheek was sad and pale ; 


And 
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And as the lines of care that were written 
there, 
A spirit might read and wail : 


But his sky-tinctur’d vest to his eye-lids 
was prest, 
And his heart seem’d bursting with woe, 
And the white, white rose, that wreath’d his 
brows, 
Seem’d pale, and paler to glow, 
** I’ve watch’d thee late and early, 
ve watch'd thee night and day 
** I’ve lov’d thee, lady, dearly, 
** With love that can never decay ; 


€ 


I’ve heard thy sleeping sigh, lady, 
** I’ve heard thy waking prayer ; 
No mortal foot was nigh, lady, 

** But I was weeping there. 


** With an eye that no thought can deceive, 
lady, 
** I’ve seen love sweetly stealing on thee 5 
*t I know that young bosom can heave, lady, 
** And shall it not heave for me ?” 


‘The lady stood—and her unchill’d blood 
Gave her lip its warmest hue ; 
But the cross to ber breast was fervently 
press’d, 
And still her heart was true. 


** Yet rest thee here, oh, lady, dear, 
** And my minstrel spirits gay, 

** With harp and lute, and fairy flute, 
** Shall play thee a roundelay.” 


All was hush’d and still on the elfin hill, 
Ali was hush’d in the ev’ning vale 3 
Not a whisper was heard, not a footstep 
stirr’d, 
Not an aspen-leaf shook in the gale. 


Then soft and slow a note of woe 
Came far on the breathless air ; 

*Twas wild as the strain of a mermaid train 
When they’re combing their yellow hair ; 


*Twas wild as the dirge that floats on the 
surge, 
The mariner’s lonely grave, 
All—while mortals sleep, they sing and they 
weep, 
And they glide on the moonlight wave. 


Then it rose rich and high, like the chaunt 
of joy | 
That breathes round the hermit bower ; 
When Cherubin bright leave their mansions 
of light, 
To soothe his dying hour. 


Oh, how the heart beat of the lady sweet, 
But her heart did not beat with fear; 


The train so wild her senses had guil’d, 


Aud she lov’d, though she trembled to hear. 


a 


But who is he that flies with his soul in hig 
eyes, 
Wide waving a faulchion of steel ? 
But the flush on her cheek, ere a word she 
could speak, 
A nursling babe might tell. 


"T'was an urchin sprite, in the guise of her 
knight, 
*T was a wile of the elfin king ; 
And the vision so quaint, in form and in 
tein:, 
Her soul to her cheek did bring. 


** Hush’d, hush’d be your fear, for your 
true knight is here, 
** With the brand that his patron saint 
gave, . 
** No elfin wight may dare its might, 
** For “tis dipp’d in St Angelo’s wave : 


** And the cowl’d friar, and convent quire, 
** Are waiting our nuptials to say ; 
‘* Haste, lady, haste, for the night’s fading 
fast, 
** And the eastern cloud is grey. 


‘* But give me the cross that’s hid in thy 
breast, 
‘* And give me the rosary too; 
‘And Til lead thee o’er the perilous 
moor, 
** On the faith of a knight so true.” 


Oh, she gave up the cross that was laid in 
her breast, 
And she gave up the rosary too— 
As he grasp’d them, he frown’d, and he 
smote the ground, 
And out rush’d the elfin crew. 


And the goblin rout gave a maddening 
shout, 
And danc’d round them in many a wild 
ring, 
And the slender waist of that lady chaste 
Was clasp’d by the elfin king. 


All loose was her hair, and her bosom was 
bare, on 
And his eye it glar’d fierce and bold, 
And her wan lip he press’d, and her shud- 
dering breast, 
And he grasped her locks of gold. 


But instant a blow made the caitiff forego 
His grasp of that victim fair, 
And deadly he groan’d, as he shrunk from 
the wound, 
And the phantom crew vanished in air. 


** I’ve sav’d thee, my love! by help from 
above, 
** I’ve sav’d thee from mortal harms !” 
And no woid she spoke, but she gave him 
a look, 
And sunk in her true knight’s arms, 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 12. 


« ARL Grey rose to bring forward his mo- 
tion on the Circular Letter of Viscount 
Sidmouth. This Circular was addressed to 
the Lords Lieutenants ; and as certain blas- 
phemous and seditious writings might be 
circulated, the Noble Secretary had thought 
it proper to obtain the opinions of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, in order to instruct 
the Magistrates how to act, in cases where 
persons so offending should be brought be- 
fore them. He obtains the opinion, and 
then takes upon himself to instruct the Ma- 
gistrates. The opinion was here read by 
the Noble Earl, which stated, that the Ma- 
gistrates had a right to hold to bail for libel. 
Lord Grey said, that at present he meant 
only to move for the case upon which the 
circular letter had been grounded ; which, 
if granted, might be the foundation of fu- 
ture proceedings ; and his Lordship conclu- 
ded by moving accordingly. 

Lord Ellienborough and the Lord Chan- 
cellor opposed the motion; and Lords Er- 
skine and Holland supported it. 

Lord Sidmouth said, that in consequence 
of the vast number of seditious and blas- 
phemous publications circulated by itine- 
rant venders, the Magistrates had applied 
to him, and he had taken the opinion 


_ of the Law Officers. On that opinion he 


had written the Circular in question, and 
he was induced to do so, from a desire to 
preserve the peace of the country, which 
was endangered by these venders, who bid 
defiance to the Magistracy, telling them 
that they could not touch them till the Ses- 
sions, and therefore they would go on disse- 
ininating their poison. With respect to the 
opinions, they were clear, without the pro- 
duction of the case ; and therefore seeing no 
necessity for laying it before the House, he 
should object to the motion. 

Ear! Grey replied ; after which the House 
divided—Contents, 19——.Non-Contents, 75. 
—Majority against the motion, 56. 


Tuesday, May 13. 


Lord Erskine adverting to what had pass- 
ed on the former evening, in respect of the 


power of Justices, stated his intention of. 


framing a motion, with a view of procuring 
a return of the number of commitinents for 
July 1817. 


libels by Magistrates—the recognisances en- 
tered in the ourt of King’s Bench, and at 
sessions ; and also the indictments found at 
sessions. If the law should be as stated 
last night, the Noble and Learned Lord 
said, he could not rest until that law was 
altered, because it would give a greater 
power to Magistrates than they ought to 
possess. The press had better be thrown 
into the fire, than the power of committal 
be given to any Justice of the Peace. 


Friday, May 16. 


The Earl of Donoughmore called the at- 
tention of the House to the petitions of the 
Catholics of Ireland, praying for the remo- 
val of the disabilities under which they la- 
bour; and after a long argument in favour 
of the petitions, concluded by moving that 
their Lordships should go into a committee 
to consider of the claims of his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects. 

The motion was supported by the Bishop 
of Norwich, Earl Harrowby, Lords Gren- 
ville and Grey, and opposed by the Bishops 
of Landaff and Ossory, the Earl of Liver- 
pool, Earl Bathurst, and the Lord Chancel- 
lor ; and was lost on a division—Contents 
90—Non-contents 142.—Majority 52. 


Friday, May 23. 


The Royal assent was given by commis- 
sion to the Ayr harbour bill, and a variety 
of others; after which the House adjourned 
to this day week. 


Tuesday, June 3. 


Two messages were introduced from his 
Royal Highness the Prince. Regent; the 
first recommending a suitable provision to 
be made for Lord Colchester, the late 
Speaker, which was ordered to be taken in- 
to consideration on Thursday; the second 
imported that his Royal Highness had or- 
dered to be laid before them papers con- 
taining information of meetings carried on 
in different parts of the kingdom, tending 
to disturb the public peace ; and on this be- 
ing read, Lord Sidmouth moved an address 
of thanks to the Regent, which was agreed 
to nem. diss. His Lordship then moved that 
it should be referred to a Committee of Se- 
crecy, which, after some debate, was car- 
ried in the affirmative, and the Committee 
was ordered to be formed of the same No- 
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ble Members as the last, with the exception 
of his Grace of Bedford, who declined being 
nominated. 


Wednesday, June 4. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the consi- 
deration of the message from the Prince Re- 
gent, recommending to this House to make 
some suitable provision for the late Speaker 
of the House of Commons. The Noble 
Karl did not think it necessary to take up 
the time of the House in descanting on the 
merits of the Noble Lord. They were 
more immediately known to the other House 
of Parliament, where his services were so 
eminently exerted. He should only say, 
that he had held the situation longer than 
any individual, except one, recorded in the 
history of Parliament. He had been five 
times presented at the bar, and their Lord- 
ships were aware how eloquently he had 
addressed them on certain occasions when 
delivering the sentiments of the House at 
that bar. It would not be consistent, when 
honours of this description were conferred 
on naval and military characters, and the 
two Houses of Parliament agreed to bestow 
a suitable sum to enable them to support 
the dignity, that they would now refuse 
to the person who so many years had been 
recognized as the first Commoner in the 
land, and had ably, diligently, and faith- 
fully discharged great public duties, to go 
unrewarded. The Noble Lord then moved 
an humble address of thanks, &c. which 
was agreed to nem. con.—Adjourned. 


Friday, June 6. 


The Glasgow gas light bill was reada 
third time and passed. 

Lord Holland presented a petition from 
the Lord Mayor and Common Council of 
the city of London, against the further sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act. He la- 
mented that this petition related to a mat- 
ter actually before Parliament. 


Tuesday, Junc 10. 


The Bill for relieving the poor, by the is- 
sue of Exchequer Bills to set on foot public 
works, was read a third time, and passed. ° 

The Karl of Liverpool, in making the 
motion, communicated the melancholy truth, 
that so scanty were the crops of last season 
on the Continent, that bread was at four 
times the usual price, and therefore the in- 
habitants had nothing to spare for the pur- 
chase of British manufactures. 


‘Thursday, June 12. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SE- 
CRECY—FURTHER SUSPENSION OF THE 
HABEAS CORPUS. 
The Earl of Harrowby presented a Re- 

port from the Committee of Secrecy, which 


was read by the Reading Clerk at the ta- 
ble.—-The Report began by stating, that 
the Committee had taken into their serious 
consideration the papers referred to in the 
Prince Regent’s Message, and they feel it 
their duty to state, that it appeared from 
the evidence before them, that the practices, 
meetings, and combinations, alluded to in 
their former Report, still continued in va- 
rious parts of the country, having for their 
object the overthrow of the Constitution anc 
Government, and the destruction of the es- 
tablished system of order and tranquillity. 
The evidence upon which they founded 
their opinion, was in part derived from per- 
sons implicated in these transactions, and 
from individuals who had participated in 
them, with the view of making communi- 
cations on the subject to the Magistrates or 
to the Secretary of State. With respect to 
these latter persons, the Committee thought 
it right to state, that in some instances they 
had urged on other individuals to acts of 
violence, instead of merely watching what 
these individuals did. Making, however, 
every allowance for the exaggerations which 
had thus risen, the Committee had evidence 
before them, of the accuracy of which there 
was no doubt, that disaffection to a consi- 
derable extent prevailed in the manufactu- 
ring districts in the northern parts of the 
kingdom. It was undoubtedly true, that 
in some of these districts there existed con- 
siderable distress; but it was equally true, 
that the distress which actually existed was 
used as an instrument in the hands of the 
designing, rather than operating as a cause 
of the disaffection, it being the fact, that in 
many districts where equal, if not greater 
distress existed, the people evinced the great- 
est ldyalty, patience, and resignation. 

The Committee had found, that since the 
last Report, the practices at Manchester 
had been continued, and that a meeting was 
summoned to be held there on the 3d oi 
March, which was numerously attended, 
and at which the most inflammatory lan- 
guage was used. It was proposed and a- 
greed to at this meeting, to hold another 
meeting on the 10th of March, and it was 
recommended that ten out of every twenty 
assembled on the latter day, should be in 
readiness to proceed to London, for the pre- 
tended purpose of presenting a petition to 
the Prince Regent, with which view they 
were to provide themselves with blankets, 
shoes, &c. The meeting was held, and at- 
tended by from 10 io 12,000 persons, not- 
withstanding several of the ringleaders had 
been previously arrested, and the project of 
proceeding to London was attempted to be 
carried into effect ; but the deluded indivi- 
duals were stopped through the easins = 
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the Magistrates at different short distances, 
and compelled to retrace their steps. It 
appeared it was held out to them that they 
would be joined on their road by large bo- 
dies from different towns, so that by the 
time they advanced towards London they 
would be 100,000 strong. The grossest 
delusions were, in fact, held out to the per- 
sons assembled upon that occasion, nor 


could the project itself be considered in any’ 


other light than as directed against the pub- 
lic tranquillity, which must necessarily have 
been considerably endangered by the attempt 
of a considerable body of men to advance in 
the manner proposed to London. 

After this period, it appeared that the 
additional power entrusted to the govern- 
ment had some effect, and that numerous 
meetings were not attempted to be held, 
but secret meetings were assembled in re- 
inote places; and though some societies 
were broken up, and some public houses 
would not receive them, they contrived to 
assemble in other houses in a lonely situa- 
tion. At some of these meetings the most 
undisguised language was used; it was no 
longer Parliamentary Reform that was held 
up as a pretext, but Revolution was openly 
advocated ; the individuals attempted to be 
influenced were called upon to provide arms 
(though the committee had been unable to 
trace any arrangement made for the actual 
procuring of arms,) and it was even held 
out that persons in office, and others ob- 
noxious to them, ought to be got rid of. 
A general rising was contemplated early in 
April, but from some circumstances it was 
put off till June. In the mean time, nu- 
merous meetings, in consequence of the ad- 
ditional power placed in the hands of go- 
vernment not being deemed advisable, a 
system of delegation was established, and 
persons calling themselves delegates assem. 
bled at different places. It was held out,. 
that it would not be advisable to commit 
inuch to writing, and that the names of the 
leaders should be as much as possible con- 
cealed. These persons calling themselves 
Delegates, repeatedly assembled, and kept 
up an extensive correspondence. An as- 
sembly of these delegates was held at a 
town in Yorkshire, early in May, at which 
it was determined that a general rising 
should take place on the 10th of June. 
Nottingham was to be the head-quarters of 
the insurgents. They were to obtain arms 
by plundering the barracks and other de- 
pots, and to march in a large body to Lon- 
don. It appeared that the conspirators had 
even gone the length of contemplating the 
destruction of Manchester, for the purpose 
of adding to the discontent, by throwing a 
gteat number of persons out of employ. 


The signal was to be given by a rocket be- 
ing fired; upon which the manufactories 
and other buildings were to be destroyed. 
The project was frustrated by the activity 
of the Magistrates, and it appeared that the 
project of the general rising had also been 
frustrated ; but there were some districts in 
which the parties had determined on rising, 
notwithstanding the determination of this 
mecting of delegates; and the evidence be- 
fore the Committee upon this subject had 
been corroborated by the information recei- 
ved within these few days, of bodies of men 
being actually in arms within the district te 
which the practices alluded to were chiefly 
confined. 

The Committee, in taking this view of 
certain parts of the country, which was un- 
fortunately too well supported by the evi- 
dence and documents before them, felt it 
their duty to state, that in other quarters 
there was a general feeling of loyalty and 
attachment to the Government; and that, 
even in the disturbed districts, the greater 
part of the people were loyally attached to 
the Government. The magistrates had dis- 
played the greatest activity in frustrating 
the projects of the disaffected, and they 
were powerfully aided by the loyal part of 
the population. The magistrates, however, 
were of opinion, that the most effectual 
means of putting down the disaffected, and 
frustrating their projects, had arisen out of 
the additional powers placed in the hands of 
Government ; and the Committee were of 
opinion, upon the whole view of the case, 
that, in order to frustrate effectually the 
projects of the disaffected, it was absolutely 
necessary to continue the additional powers 
vested in the hands of Government, the or- 
dinary laws being insufficient for the pur- 
pose. 

The Report was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed, and Karl Liverpool 
gave notice, that Lord Sidmouth would to- 
morrow bring in a Bill for further suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, and move 
its second reading. 

Monday, v ne 16. 

Lord Sidmouth rose to move for the se. 
cond reading of the Habeas Corpus Act. He 
observed, that when he first gave notice of 
the motion, he did it on the firm conviction 
of the necessity which called for it, and it 
was his purpose then to lay before their 
Lordships such facts as, he was persuaded, 
would induce the [House to sanction the 
measure. His Lordship then went, at some 
length, into the information given in the 
Report of the Secret Committee, and allu- 
ded to the recent disturbances in Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire, &e. 

Earl Grey desired to express, in the strong- 

est 
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est terms, his determination to support the 
_ established Government against its enemies 
whenever he was convinced its stability was 
endangered. But would their Lordships 
say, by their votes, that any such danger 
was to be apprehended? Here was neither 
plot, leaders, nor money. All pretended or 
magnified plots were to be deprecated in 
states ; it was generally the last resource of 
a corrupt government to create plots and 
spread alarms, and, therefore, he dreaded 
the success of the measure for a renewed 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus. Plots 
were stated to have existed in different parts, 
together with an affiliated society in Lon- 
don: but it was offered to be proved that 
no such society existed ; and the Magistrates 
of Norwich had in like manner denied the 
existence of disaffection in their city. The 
Noble Earl then animadverted on the trial 
of Watson the elder, and dwelt with all the 
asperity of indignation on the evidence of 
Castles. He then referred to the account 
of Oliver, and called on Ministers to deny 
that Oliver was an agent forthem. He be- 
lieved the Constitution was strong enough 
to defend itself without any extraordinary 
powers. But it had been found that such 
powers had been useful in suppressing the 
cries which were often raised for economical 
reform and retrenchment. 

The Earl of Liverpool believed that the 
question before the House was, whether 
there was or was not an organised conspi- 
racy. There had been of late years a sys- 
tem of association, by affiliation, by corres- 
pondence, by delegation, which was unpa- 
ralleled in former times, and which called 
loudly for the assistance of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus, which it really ren- 
dered necessary. The evil of informations 
was a necessary evil, and entirely unavoid- 
able. It had existed in all countries, and 
especially in all free countries, from time 
immemorial, and it was impossible that con- 
spiracies and plots should ever be disclosed 
without its assistance, The person who had 
been mentioned as having turned King’s 
evidence in a late proceeding, had been un- 
known to his Majesty’s Government, till he 
-had offered himself in addition to the evi- 
dence which they had already procured, and 
they conceived themselves perfectly autho- 
rized in accepting his offer. The person 
Oliver, who had been alluded to, had been 
employed by Government to give informa- 
tion from those districts, but he had been 
discouraged from endeavouring, in any way, 
to excite or extend the dissensions, which 
he was to assist in suppressing by his intel- 
ligence. The Noble Lord concluded by ex- 
pressing his intention to vote for the mea- 
sure of his Noble Friend and Colleague. 
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Lord Grenville believed that by giving his 
sanction. to the measure now before their 
Lordships, he should be supporting the 
cause of public liberty. He had seen the 
necessity of the measure from his situation. 
He had become, at the solicitation of their 
Lordships, a Member of the Committee, 
whose Report they had heard, and dis- 
charged his duty as far as was in his power. 
He was firmly convinced, from every view 
of the case, that a conspiracy, threatening 
and dangerous to the State, was actually in 
existence. 

The Duke of Sussex observed, that in 
other Governments, where arbitrary power 
prevailed—Governments, thank God! very 
different from ours—the poisoned cup and 
the dagger were too often brought into use ; 
and that was the result of the natural ex- 
pression of the public mind and feeling be- 
ing prohibited. The present measure was 
too much characterized by that pernicious 
foreign policy to which he had alluded, and 
he should by every constitutional means in 
his power oppose its progress. His Royal 
Highness concluded by giving his decided 
voice against the bill. 

Upon the question being put from the 
Woolsack, a division took place ; the result 
of which was, that the second reading of the 
bill was agreed to by a majority of 190 to 
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EDINBURGH CANAL BILL. 
On the Earl of Lauderdale moving for 
the second reading of this bill, the Earl of 
Morton objected to it, as pervaded by a spi- 
rit of jacobinism. The Earl of Lauderdale 
was anxious to hear how this could be made 
out. It might have been termed a Jacobite 
Canal, if set on foot by a certain party 
many years ago; but how it could be termed 
a Jacobin Canal, he could not conceive.— 
The bill was read a second time, and ordered 

to be committed. | 


Thursday, June 19. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION. 

Lord Sidmouth having moved the third 
reading of this Bill, the Duke of Bedford 
said, he could not suffer the bill to proceed, 
without doing all in his humble power to 
prevent its passing. Our room will not per- 
mit us to name the heads even of his Grace’s 
arguments, or of those noble L.ords who suc- 
ceeded him; but in animadverting on the 
manner in which government spies had dri- 
ven many misguided persons into treason- 
able acts, the Duke stated it as a fact, that 
a quondam jacobin at Norwich, who had 
published a blasphemous parody twenty-five 
years ago, having now turned spy, and be- 
ing 


50, among whom the assenting proxies W 


81, and the dissentient 23.—Adjourned.# 
Tuesday, June 17. eee 
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ing in the pay of Government, has secretly 
republished his own work, and sent it to his 
employers as a testimony of the irreligious 
habits of those among whom he lives. 

The Earls of Donoughmore and Essex, 
Lord St John, the Marquis of Wellesley, 
and Lord Holland, also opposed the third 
reading of the bill, grounding their objec- 
tions to it on the conviction that the laws 
were sufficiently strong to repel disaffection 
without so arbitrary a measure—that so 
frequent a suspension of the liberties of the 
people would end in despotism—that al- 
though they knew seditious and designing 
men had endeavoured to draw many of the 
lower classes from their allegiance, yet they 
had only succeeded through the poverty 
and distress of their victims—and that a 
mild and conciliatory policy ought to be a- 
dopted by ministers, instead of dispatching 
spies through the country, not to check, but 
to promote—not to controul, but to insti- 
gate and inflame—not to diminish the 
growth of crime, but to cultivate and che- 
rish it; to bring it to its utmost height and 
perfection, and to afford ministers an abun- 
dant crop of justice and punishment. 

The Earls of Westmoreland, Limerick, 
and Harrowby, Marquis Camden, and Lord 
Somers, defended the conduct of ministers, 
and the measure in question, declaring 
their solemn conviction of its necessity, as 
a measure of preventive justice—they dis- 
avowed any improper tampering with spies, 
denied the truth of the imputations against 
Oliver, and requested the House to suspend 
its judgment on his case. 

After continuing in debate till half-past 
two next morning, a division took place, and 
the bill passed by 141 against 37.—Majo- 
rity, 104. 

Monday, June 30. 

Certain amendments made by the Com- 
mons on the Habeas Corpus suspension bill 
were this day taken into consideration, and 
after some discussion agreed to. 


Thursday, July 3. 
LONDON CONSPIRATORS. 


Lord Montfort said, some months since, 
three persons, named Brock, Pelham, and 
Power, were convicted of seducing some ig- 
norant Irishmen to counterfeit the current 
coin of the realm, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the reward on the conviction of these 
poor wretches. He understood these men 
had since obtained a pardon, although they 
could not have been guilty of a more enor- 
mous offence. He now wished to know 
from the Noble Viscount, whether these 
persons had been pardoned from any doubt as 
to the evidence, from any defect of the law, 
or from the recommendation of the Judges ? 


Lord Sidmouth said, they were still under 
sentenee of death, although that sentence 
had been respited by the recommendation 
of the Council on the grounds last alluded 
to by the Noble Lord. If the law should be 
found inadequate to the punishment of such 
offences, he agreed that it should be amended. 


Thursday, July 10. 


SLAVE TRADE. | 

Lord Grenville rose to call the attention 
of the House to the subject of the slave 
trade. Having waited till this period to as- 
certain what measures had been adopted for 
putting a total abolition to the trade in 
slaves, and no communication having been 
made to the House, he could not Iet this 
opportunity pass without addressing the 
Prince Regent to bring about the complete 
abolition. If other countries still carried on 
the practice, let the guilt of their crimes 
fall on their own heads, and the blood re- 
main at their doors; but at least it became 
the duty of the British Parliament to con- 
vince those Governments that they did not 
give their sanction to such an abominable 
traffic, which was a disgrace to the charac- 
ter of any nation. We had pledged our- 
selves to use our exertions in this desirable 
object of abolition, and it now was our duty 
to redeem that pledge, by never ceasing to 
urge the absolute necessity of putting an 
end to slavery : this would lead to ultimate 
success. Much had already been done, but 
much also remained to be done. After 
some farther remarks, the noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving an address to the Prince 
Regent on the subject of the abolition of 
the slave trade, the same in substance with 
that which was moved in the House of 
Commons by Mr Wilberforce. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he would not 
have troubled their Lordships if some in- 
ference might not have been drawn contrary 
to his opinions. He gave the motion his 
most hearty concurrence ; and could declare 
that his wish was that the slave trade 
should be abolished, not only by Great Bri- 
tain, but by all the other nations of Europe. 
Still he was ready to admit that much re- 
mained to be done towards effecting that 
great object. Government had wished to 
carry this object by amicable negociation ; 
and that was still in an amicable train of 
arrangement. If that should not succeed, 
he thought that a communication would be 
made on the subject early in the next ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

The motion was then agreed-to nem. diss. 
Saturday, July 12. 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

This day at two o’clock, the Prince Re- 


gent proceeded in state to the House of 
Peers, 
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Peers, and the Commons being in attend- 
ance, delivered the following most gracious 
speech from the throne: 


“© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


** IT cannot close this session of Parlia- 
ment, without renewing my expressions of 
deep regret at the continuance of his Ma- 
jesty’s lamented indisposition. 

** The diligence with which you have ap- 
plied yourselves to the consideration of the 
different objects which I recommended to 
your attention at the commencement of the 
session, demands my warmest acknowledg- 
ments 3 and I have no doubt that the fayour- 
able change which is happily taking place in 
our internal situation, is to be mainly ascrib- 
ed to the salutary measures which you have 
adopted for preserving the public tranquil- 
lity, and to your steady adherence to those 
principles by which the constitution, re- 
sources, and credit of the country have been 
hitherto preserved and maintained. 

** Notwithstanding the arts and industry 
which have been too successfully exerted in 
some parts of the country to alienate the af- 
fections of his Majesty’s subjects, and to sti- 
mulate them to acts of violence and insur- 
rection, I have had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving the most decisive procfs of the loy- 
alty and public spirit of the .great body of 
the people; and the patience with which 
they have sustained the most severe tempo- 
rary distress cannot be too highly com. 
mended. 

*“* T am fully sensible of the confidence 
which you have manifested towards me, by 
the extraordinary powers which you have 
placed in my hands: the necessity which 
has called for them is to me matter of deep 
regret ; and you may rely on my making a 
temperate but effectual use of them, for the 
protection and security of his Majesty’s 
loyal subjects. 


** Gentlemen. of the House of Commons, 


‘** IT thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted to me, and for the laborious 
investigation which, at my recommendation, 
you have made into the state of the income 
and expenditure of the country. 

** It has given me sincere pleasure to find 
that you have been enabled to provide for 
every branch of the public service without 
any addition to the burthens of the people. 

** The state of public credit affords a de- 
cisive proof of the wisdom and expediency, 
under all the present circumstances, of those 
financial arrangements which you have a- 
dopted. 

** T have every reason to believe that the 
deficiency in the revenue is, in a great de- 
gree, to be ascribed to the unfavourable state 


of the last season; and I look forward witk 
sanguine expectations to its gradual improve. 
ment. 


‘© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


‘** The measures which were in progress 
at the commencement of the session, for the 
issue of a new silver coinage, have been car- 
ried into execution in a manner which has 
given universal satisfaction ; and, to com- 
plete the system which has been sanctioned 
by Parliament, a gold coinage of a new de- 
nomination has been provided for the con- 
venience of the public. 

** I continue to receive from foreign 
powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards, this country, 
and of their desire to preserve the general 
tranquillity. 

** The prospect of an abundant harvest 
throughout a considerable part of the conti- 
nent is in the highest degree satisfactory.— 
This happy dispensation of Providence can- 
not fail to mitigate, if not wholly to remove, 
that pressure under which so many of the 
nations of Europe have been suffering in 
the course of the last year ; and J trust that 
we may look forward in consequence to an 
improvement in the commercial relations of 
this and all other countries. 

** I cannot allow you to separate without 


recommending to you, that upon your re- 


turn to your several counties, you should 
use your utmost endeavours to defcat all 
attempts to corrupt and mislead the lower 
classes of the community; and that you 
should Jose no opportunity of inculcating 
amongst them that spirit of concord and 
obedience to the laws, which is not less es- 
sential to their happiness as individuals, than 
it is indispensable to the general welfare and 
prosperity of the kingdom.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by the Prince 
Regent’s command, said, 


“© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


‘* It is the will and pleasure of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on behalf of his Majesty, that 
this Parliament be prorogued to Monday 
the 25th day of August next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament is accord- 
ingly prorogued to Monday the 25th day of 


August next.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 28. 

General Sir R. Ferguson presented a pe- 
tition from the inhabitants of Dunfermline, 
in Scotland, praying for Parliamentary re- 
form, and a reduction of the public expen- 
diture, as the only means of alleviating their 
present distresses. 

Lord 
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Lord Cochrane said, unless a reform took 
place, all relief to the poor would be insuf- 
ficient; whether two millions or fifty mil- 
lions were voted, it would be of no avail. 
The reduction of the interest of the national 
debt must be resorted to; and he should be 
glad to know what injustice would be done 
if that were the case. 

Mr Grenfell disagreed with the Noble 
Lord as to the proposition regarding the 
national debt. It would be a breach of 
public faith, inexcusable, and derogatory to 
the national honour. 

Mr Wilberforce presented a petition from 
the Academical Society, praying that the 
House would take their case into consider- 
ation. 

Mr B. Bathurst professed himself igno- 


. rant of the motives of the Magistrates on 


the present occasion. On the allegation of 
the petitioners, it appeared that the Magis- 
trates had refused their licence, because they 
thought it was the intention of the Legis- 
Jature to prohibit all political discyssion— 
he must entirely disclaim any such inten- 
tion on the part of the Legislature; he a- 
greed, too, that the Magistrates could only 
exercise that sort of discretion which had 
been described by Lord Mansfield, namely, 
a sound and legal discretion. It might be 
within the discretion of a Magistrate to de- 
termine whether or no a meeting were held 
for seditious or literary purposes, but it 
could never be the intention of the Legis- 
lature to prohibit political discussion. —Laid 
on the table. 

Mr Brougham presented a petition sign- 
ed by nearly the whole labouring popula- 
tion of the great town of Birmingham. It 
contained a statement, in humble and ear- 
nest, but touching language, of a degree of 
misery almost approaching despair. 


RELIEF TO LABOURERS. 


On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the whole House resolved itself 
into a Committee, to consider the propriety 
of a grant of Exchequer bills, for the relief 
of the labouring classes of society. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
proceeded to a detail of the measure. The 
first resolution that he proposed for the opi- 
nion of the Committee was, ‘* That Ex- 
chequer bills, to an amount not exceeding 
one million and a half, be advanced to cer- 
tain Commissioners for Great Britain, to be 
distributed at their discretion towards the 
relief of the poor’s rates, by the encourage- 
ment of industry and employment of the 
poor in public works of utility and fisheries. 
Security for repayment to be taken from 
the poor’s rates of the districts to which 
such monies might be advanced.” Ireland 
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was under circumstances somewhat differ- 
ent from those of the rest of the empire ; 
and he should therefore submit a second 
resolution for their opinion, ** That the 
Lord Lieutenant of ireland should issue the 
sum of £.250,000 Irish currency, from the 
Consolidated Fund of that country (repay- 
able under certain securities,) for the em- 
ployment of the poor, in the encouragement 
of public works and fisheries. On every 
former occasion of an advance made by Go- 
vernment towards alleviating the distress of 
any community or district, the advance had 
been preceded by inquiries into the nature 
and extent of the distress prevailing, and of 
the relief required. Under present circum. 
stances, unhappily, such proceedings were 
altogether unnecessary, as the House was 
but too well acquainted with the nature 
and extent of the distress prevailing, by the 
numerous petitions that were lying upon 
the table, and by the labours of the Com- 
mittee of last session and the present. On 
other occasions advances had been made to- 
wards the completions of great public works 
which were likely to prove of public benefit ; 
but the present proceeding was somewhat 
different from any that had preceded it ; for 
the Commissioners were not only intrusted 
with the distribution of money they were 
charged with, and the completion of public 
works, but they were always to have under 
their consideration the effect which the 
works themselves would at this moment 
have on the labouring classes; their object, 
therefore, was of a complicated nature—the 
utility of the work, and the prospect of be- 
nefit to those employed. There were a 
variety of public works that had received 
the sanction of Parliament, such as har- 
bours, canals, roads, and the like, that lan- 
guished and stagnated from the want of 
capital for their completion; and applica- 
tions were frequently made to Parliament 
by the promoters of such undertakings, for 
contributions out of the public money. 
Whatever aid Parliament might now be dis- 
posed to afford, was to be submitted to the 
discretion of Commissioners wholly uncon- 
nected with Government: the sums ad- 
vanced were to be placed with them, and 
they would receive applications from cor- 
porations, or other bodies concerned in pub- 
lic works, such as roads, canals, harbours, 
bridges, and the like; and as it might be 
thought advisable that this grant should not 
be confined merely to undertakings that 
nad received a Parliamentary ganction, the 
fisheries might also be encouraged, and af- 
ford ample employment to seamen who 
were now destitute of any means of sup- 
port. At allevents, much wotild be gain- 
ed, if great works of utility or ornament 

could 
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could be brought to a completion, without 
joss to the public, of which the example of 
former grants, and the interest to be paid 
under a proper security, afforded a reason- 
able hope. In Jreland, where there was 
not the same facility of lending money on 
Government paper, and where great works 
were commonly effected at the public ex- 
pence alone, it might be deemed more ad- 
visable to piace a sum -in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and avoid the difficulties 
that would attend a selection of Commis- 
sioners. With respect to the agricultural 
portions of the community, he had never 
thought that any assistance of this kind 
could availtothem. Their necessities were 
far greater than could be embraced by any 
relief of this sort, and their interest so wide- 
ly extended, that it was hardly possible to 
conceive a case in which Parliament could 
advance to their assistance. Indeed, he 
fancied such an advance would only have 
the effect of increasing their poor rates, by 
making them constitute a part of the wa- 
ges of labour. On these accounts a general 
relief of the agricultural distress did not 
form a part of the present plan, which he 
thought not likely to have any effect in in- 
creasing the poor rates. The amount to be 
granted to any district on the credit of these 
rates, was not to exceed half the rate of the 
last year, and no advance was to be made 
until that rate doubled the amount of the 
average of the three preceding years; but 
although he could not promise a general re- 
lief to the agricultural] interests, he should 
have been sorry not to have laid before the 
House some measure which promised con- 
siderable assistance to a pertion of the poorer 
classes, who are at this time deprived of 
employment. He then moved a resolution, 
that it was the opinion of the Committee, 
that Commissioners should be enabled to is- 
sue £.1,500,000 in Exchequer bills, under 
certain limitations, for the furtherance of 
public works of utility, the encouragement 
of the fisheries, and the employment of the 
poor, for a time to be limited, securities be- 
ing given for the advances. : 

Mr Ponsonby thought the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman had made a material omis- 


sion in the exposition of his measures, by. 


not particularizing the mode for the repay- 
ment of the advances. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, his 
view was, that the advances should be re- 
payable in 1820 by instalments, to be set- 
tled by the Commissioners according to the 
circumstances of the cases. In advances 
made for the promotion of useful . public 
works, there might probably be a farther 
extent of time allowed, He should, propose 
# clause to meet such cases, giving an ex- 


tension of three years more. It was his in- 
tention that the rate of the Exchequer bills 
should be as it now is. As to public works, 
the Commissioners could not be called up- 
on, except when they were of public utility, 
and when security was given by individuals. 
That security was most likely to be found 
among the proprietors of such works or un- 
dertakings. 

Mr Phillips declared his inability to com- 
prehend the nature of the security alluded 
to by the Right Hon. Gentleman. Did the 
Right Hon. Gentleman mean to confine the 
proposed loans to public works actually be- 
gun ?—(‘* No, no,” from the ‘Treasury 
Bench, ** they are to extend to works to be 
begun.”) As these loans were to be grant- 
ed for the construction of public roads, how, 
he would ask, were the parochial rates to 
be relieved by pledging these rates to the 
persons who should become security for the 
repayment of these. loans? Such a plan 
would, in his opinion, rather tend to aug- 
ment the rates, and to aggravate the evil 
so loudly complained of.. Then as to ma- 
nufactures, it was a delusion to conceive 
that this plan would afford any relief. For 
to his knowledge, the manufacturing towns 
did not want capital to give employment to 
labour, but 4 market for the sale of their 
productions. (Hear, hear.) Again, as to 
the system of securities proposed by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, it was obvious that 
the establishment of such a system must 
interfere most injuriously with the transfer 
of property. For who could calculate, that 
under such a system any property purcha- 
sed might not most unexpectedly be swept 
away by an Exchequer extent, or extent 
in aid ? d.44 

Lord Cochrane thought the money should 
be given to the people as a repayment for 
what had been taken from them, and no se- 
curities required. We had been told from 
authority, that ecommerce would revive; 
but had that been the case ?. That revival 
was obviously impracticable. Our distress, 
he might almost say, was brought upon us 
by a profligate expenditure. If they puta 
sponge on the whole public debt, and threw 
the books into the sea, the country would 
not be poorer. 

Mr Lyttleton said, the Right Hon. Gen- 


- tleman had assumed certain facts which he 


did not. thiak were tenable. First, that 
the present distress was greatly owing to 
the want.of capital. He did not conceive 
that to be the case. It was rather a want 
of the means of employing capital, and 
rendering it productive. And unless they 
could provide a market for the. produce of 
labour—uniless they could revive the com- 
merce of the country, he did ecangpe 
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the issue of Exchequer bills could be of any 
benefit, for they would not create resources. 

Mr Brougham was most willing to allow 
this plan to produce’all the good effects of 
which it was capable; but he entertained 
very strong doubts of its efficacy. The 
poor were to be employed almost entirely 
in public works ; but what prevents public 
works from being carried on at present ? Is 
it want of capital? He was afraid it would 
be found to be solely want of demand.— 
There was at present no want of capital in 
the country. There wasno fear of Exchequer 
process on the part of the borrowers. — Pri- 
vate lenders were preferable to a public 
creditor. ‘the only effect of the measure 
would be a facility of obtaining loan. It 
would throw £.1,500,000 into the market, 
and thus facilitate loans ; and this would be 
its only effect, its only benefit. 

The resolutions were then agreed to. 


Tuesday, April 29. 
THIRD SECRETARY OF STATE, 


Mr Tierney, besides his objection to this 
particular offiee, contended that there was 
a general want of economy in the different 
departments of the state. What he wanted 
was, that all offices that had nothing to do 
should be abolished, and not those which 
performed large duties for their salaries. 
If there was a real economical Treasury, 
much saving might be made by the conso- 
lidation of offices in this way, instead of 
being driven by stress of weather to abolish 
them. The Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, the Master of the Mint, and the 
Treasurer of the Navy, ought now to do 
something for their large salaries. The 
grossest pretences were made to keep up 
those offices; and, indeed, there was no 
more necessity for a third Secretary than 
there was for a third archbishop. If they 
did not consent to practise economy, all the 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus act they 
could devise would not prevent a justifiable 
discontent in the country. He then moved, 

** That a committee be appointed to take 
into consideration the business to be trans- 
acted by the Secretary of State for the War 
and Colonial Department, and to report 
their opinion, whether the said office was 
any longer necessary, and whether the du- 
ties of it might, without inconvenience to 


the public service, be transferred to other. 


departments.” 

Itwas contended by Ministers, that the 
busitiess of the Colonial Department had of 
late years been greatly increased by the ac- 
quisition of new. possessions, and ihe ne- 
cessity of watching over the due execution 
of the laws for abolishing the Siave Trade: 
and it ought, atthe same time, to be re- 

July 1817. 
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collected, that the business of the Home 
Department, to which it was proposed a- 
gain to transfer the Colonial concerns, had 
also been so greatly increased, by riotous 
proceedings in different parts of the king- 
dom, that, however possible it may be at 
some future period to unite these two de- 
partments, at present the policy of such a 
measure might be very much doubted. 

On a division, the motion was lost by a 
very large majority; 37 being for it, and 
199 against it. 

The Report of the Committee of Supply 
was brought up; the Resolution for grant- 
ing £.1,500,000 in Exchequer Bills, for the 
relief of the industrious poor, was agreed 
to, and a Bill ordered accordingly. 


Thursday, May 1. 


Mr Serjeant Onslow brought forward his 
motion, for leave to bring in a Bill to re- 
peal the Usury Laws. The Learned Gen- 
tleman said, these laws were established in 
times of prejudice and ignorance, and were 
founded on no principle of political econo- 
my, or public utility. He explained at 
some length the evil consequences of fixing 
a rate of interest, declaring as his opinion 
that none were benefited by it but the mo- 
ney-lenders. The operation of the present 
laws was particularly most oppressive to the 
borrowers of money on landed estates ; mo- 
ney was now actually raised by annuities of 
12 or 15 per cent. on four young lives 
named by the grantee.. After a speech of 
some length, the Learned Serjeant conclu- 
ded by moving for leave to bring ina Bill 
to repeal the laws which regulate or restrict 
the. rate of interest. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
in the general principle of the measure, 
though he doubted if the, public mind was 
yet prepared for it. The difficulty of rai- 
sing money on landed securities was now 
less than it had. been, and the state of the 
money market was such that great accom- 
modation to the agricultural interest might 
be hoped for, from the diffusion of capital 
through the country. 

Mr Lockhart and Sir J. Newport said a 
few words, after which, leave was given to 
bring in the Bill. 


Friday, May 2, 

Mr Bennett said, he wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to a subject which he 
considered to affect its privileges. He held 
in his hand a book, which purported to be 
written by the Rev. Mr Thirlwell, a Magis- 
trate of Middlesex, and a clergyman of the 
established church. It was sent to him, 
with an inscription on the title-page, from 
the author ; and this book, in its contents, 
made seme reflections upon the Police Com- 


mittee, 
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mittee, which, to say the least of them, he 
conceived to be extremely offensive to the 
Committee, and reflecting with some seve- 
rity, in a way which he considered to be a 
breach of the privileges of Parliament, inas- 
much as it went to criticise and censure the 
conduct of its Committee. With the leave 
of the House, he would read some of the 
passages, and the House would judge for 
itself. 

It was suggested by the Speaker that the 
passages should be read by the clerk. The 
clerk then read the offensive passages, which 
jn substance were, that the Committee of 
Police had tried the Magistrates of the coun- 
ty of Middlesex, and censured them in an 
unwarrantable manner ; that the Commit- 
tee was sometimes only attended by the 
chairman, and occasionally by Mr Calvert ; 
that the evidence which went to accuse the 
Magistrates was taken down verbatim and 
printed ; but that the testimony of the Ma- 
gistrates themselves was only taken down 
partially ; that he was a loyal man, and in 
the worst of times had contributed his ser- 
vices to maintain the King and Constitu- 
tion; that he was not partial to the Com- 
mmittees in the time of Cromwell, nor those 
in the French revolution; that he decidedly 
objected to be tried by Committees; that he 
would prefer being tried before Lord Elien- 
borough, than before any Committee of the 
House of Commons, with even Mr Bennett 
in the chair. 

Mr Bennett said, that the Committee had 
ordered Mr Thirlwell to be summoned be- 
fore them, but he refused to make any apo- 
logy whatever; and he submitted to the 
House whether this publication could be 
considered as a breach of its privileges ; and 
if so, he should move that the Rev. Gentle- 
man be ordered to attend at the bar of this 
House on Monday next. 

Mr Lockhart condemned the power as- 
sumed by Committees of judging of the 
privileges of Parliament. 

Mr Speaker thought that Committees had 
this power. 

After some conversation, in which Mr 
Calvert, Mr Shaw Lefevre, and Mr C. W. 
Wynne took part, Mr Thirlwell was order- 
ed to attend at the bar of the House on 
Wednesday next. 

In a Committee, Mr Lushington moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend the act 
respecting the drawback on paper, and to 
place the English and Scotch Universities, 
with regard to the duty, on an equal foot- 
ing-—Agreed to. 4 


Monday, May 5. 


The House went into a Committee on the 
fivst report of the Committee of Finance, 


when, after a long debate, resolutions were 
agreed to, for leave to bring in Bills to abo- 
lish the offices of Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, the Chief Justices in Eyre, the An- 
ditors of the Exchequer, &c. 


Tuesday, May 6. 
LISBON MISSION. 


Mr Lambton rose, in pursance of notice, 
and observed upon the importanee of this 
question. But he should confine himself to 
state facts, and it was not his intention to 
implicate a particular individual, but to 
make out such a case as would render it 
manifest, that his Majesty’s ministers had 
been guilty of lavishing away the public 
money. It was on all hands acknowledged, 
that after the war, the mission to Lisbon 
was reduced to a mere job, which would be, 
if possible, more fully exposed if the House 
had the papers on its table. The honour- 
able member entered into a statement of the 
motives which induced the servants of the 
crown to send the present member for Li- 
verpool to Lisbon, and he read two letters 
from Lord Strangford, to the Secretary of 
State, intimating it was the intention of the 
Prince Regent of Portugal to return to Eu- 
rope ; but it turned out to be the fact, that 
his Royal Highness indulged no such de- 
sign. The plain statement of the case was, 
that it was found necessary, for , political 
purposes, to nominate this paar inte gen- 
tleman to that station, and to accommodate 
him with an annual stipend of £.14,000, a- 
year. He succeeded a deserving public of- 
ficer, (Mr Sydenham,) who had only a sa- 
lary of £.5000, and continued at Lisbon, 
till he received £.18,000 of the public mo- 
ney, for doing nothing, except, indeed, 
making a neat speech to the factory at Lis- 
bon. After some further observations, he 
concluded by moving a resolution, the sub- 
stance of which was, that, under the pre- 
tence of congratulating the Prince Regent 
on his return to Europe, the right honour- 
able George Canning had been unnecessarily 
appointed ambassador to Lisbon—that this 
nomination was attended with an expence 
in outfit of plate, &c. of £.18,000—and that 
it was the opinion of the House’ that this 
proceeding was an unjustifiable waste of the 
public money. 

Lord Castlereagh agreed, that if the case 
could be made out satisfactorily which had 
been so boldly and broadly stated by the 
honourable gentleman, he and his col- 


leagues must fall not only under the displea- 


sure of the House, but be exposed to the 
reprobation of the whole country. He 
contended that the expence of the mission 
was greatly over stated, it being only £.8200 


a-year, and in truth the actual expence was 
not 
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not more than had been granted by the 
House for the employment of a minister of 
the second order, is Lordship, in the 
way of observation, noticed the cireumstan- 
ces of the embassy, insisting that the ex- 
pence of Mr Canning was not greater than 
necessity required, as this government acted 
under the view that the Prince Regent 
would return to his European dominions. 
The return of his Royal Highness was of 
much importance, and it was urged as far 
as decency would allow, by his Majesty's 
ministers, so that it would have been un- 
pardonable on their vart, had they not taken 
the steps necessary under such a contingen- 
cy. The strong objection urged by the 
Prince Regent of Portugal against return- 
ing to Europe was, the unsettled state of 
the continent; when, therefore, the peace 
of Paris took place in 1814, the expecta- 
tions of his Majesty’s government, that the 
court of Portugal would return to Lisbon, 
were very much strengthened, and a squa- 
dron was sent to the Brazils to convey him 
home. Ministers certainly flattered them- 
selves with the expectation that the Prince 
of Portugal would return; if they had de- 
ceived themselves, they might be blameable 
for want of foresight, but not criminal. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the previ- 
ous question. 

Sir #. Burdett contended, that the ap. 
pointment was considered out of doors a 
most seandalous job ; and varnish it as mi- 
nisters would, an inch thick, it was a sean- 
dalous peculation on the public purse. But 
the noble Lord, who had shown such a spi- 
rit of forgiveness to the right honourable 
gentleman, and the right honourable gentle- 
mah who had evinced such marks of humi- 
Jity towards the noble Lord, were equally 
liable to condemnation as affecting the pub- 
lic. _He hoped the eyes of the country 
would be open to the necessity of putting 
an end to this species of jobs, and for this 
reason he should support the motion. 

Mr Canning hoped he should not be con- 
sidered as too precipitate in presenting him- 
self thus early, but he ‘had heard two 
speeches, and was not apprized that he 
should, like the commonest prisoner, have 
the opportunity of hearing what was really 
to be alleged against him. After one year 
of menace hanging over his head, and three 
months of awful preparation, to find so 
strong a phalanx opposed to him, and so 
many of the leaders of that phalanx hang- 
ing back without stating manfully what the 
charges were they had to impute to him, 


was peculiar indeed. He then entered in-- 


to a statement of the expenses of various 
other ambassadors, particularly that of Lord 
Charles Stewart, who had expended from 


April 1813, to April 1814, £.51,200. The 
honourable gentleman next went into an 
explanation of the mission immediately con- 
nected with himself. Having proceeded 
to Lisbon, under the restriction of £.6,000 
per annum allowance, without knowing 
how far that sum would go, but with a de- 
sire to try—this, with an allowance of a 
further sum, made the whole sum nomi- 
nally £.8,200, and this sum he intended 
should be sufficient for all purposes—so 
help him God! But he found there were 
deductions at home, amounting to the rate 
of 28 per cent. so that he was compelled to 
forego the line which he had chalked out 
for himself. The total amount of the al- 
lowances was £.11,700. His agent had 
received one quarter’s allowance of the 
£.6,000, which he directed should be re- 
turned to the treasury, without any previ- 
ous knowledge that his mission would form 
the subject of parliamentary enquiry. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman observed, that 
he was open to all the imputations which 
gentlemen might cast upon him, in respect 
to his eagerness for office, and to his having 
acted under his noble friend; but as to pe- 
cuniary matters, he stood upon a rock from 
which all they could say would not remove 
him.—( Hear! )—In this respect he acted 
under the authority of the committee, a 
public officer, with this especial difference, 
that he had not gone the length to which 
they permitted him by their report. The 
sum for which he was hunted through the 
country, as a pillager of the Exchequer, 
was £.14,200—a sum which the commit- 
tee recognized. The right honourable gen- 
tleman then adverted back to the probable 
arrival of the Prince Regent at Lisbon. Sir 
J. Beresford arrived with a large convoy at 
Rio Janeiro in seven weeks; it was pro- 
bable, therefore, he might have arrived in 
Lisbon in the same period, and by the time 
he entered on his mission, namely, in the 
month of October, About the beginning of 
April he received the first of a series of 
loose intimations of the improbability of the 
Prince’s return, and then on the 10th of 
April he wrote to the government at home 
in that respect, tendering his resignation, 
should the fact turn out. In answer to 
this letter, he was desired to remain; and 
here he wished the House to recollect that 
the war then broke out, and he stood on a 
different footing, for he might lay claim to 
the whole of the sum recommended by the 
committee. The battle of Waterloo took 
place, and Portugal and himself being se- 
condary considerations, his return from his 
embassy became a matter of course. Hav- 
ing stated thus much, he would sit down 


fully satisfied that the House would acquit 
him ; 
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him ; and determined to oppose himself to 
those projects of which the honourable ba- 
ronet was the champion; and he would op- 
pose himself to those objects which he was 
convinced would bring the country to ruin. 
But the charge came from a bench on which 
many of the gentlemen had differed with 
each other on more than one occasion.— 
The right honourable gentleman condemn- 
ed the personalities which were used in 
debate, which tended to degrade and de- 
base the debates in parliaments, and placed 
them on a footing with the harangues in 
Palace-yard. He defended himself from 
the imputation of having accepted office un- 
der his noble friend, and asked the House 
if the reconciliation of private enmities ought 
to be the ground of public accusation.— 
( Hear, hear ! ) 

A debate of considerable length ensued, 
in which, Lord Ali/ton declared, that he 
considered it his duty to vote against the 
motion of his honourable friend, Mr Lamb- 
ton ; although he could not agree that the 
parties concerned in the appointment of this 
embassy were entirely tree from blame. 

The House divided—for Mr Lambton’smo- 
tion, 96—against it, 270—majority, 174. 

Wednesday, May 7. 

Sir §. Romilly presented a petition from 
John Montgomery, who was arrested on 
the 23d of February, at Glasgow, in his bed, 
on a charge of sedition; carried to prison, 
and confined in a narrow and dark cell for 
three days and four nights, and was then 
brought before the Sheriff Depute: all this 
time he was kept without food. He denies 
in his petition that he ever attended any 
seditious meetings; and Sir Samuel stated, 
that he had received various testimonials, 
from respectable persons, as to his character. 
The case, he observed, was one entitled to 
the serious consideration of the House, for 
there were no grounds for the charges a- 
gainst him. 9n his being confronted, and 
the answers to the questions put to him 
taken, he was immediately discharged. 

‘Mr Finlay was not enabled to give any 
answer to the complaint in the petition. 
It was unfortunate that it was necessary to 
apprehend so many persons for seditious 
practices, that they could not all be accom- 
modated, for, in any other case, they were 
comfortably lodged. The Magistrates paid 
every attention to the comforts of the pri- 
soners; and, on one occasion, a prisoner 
who complained and petitioned the House, 
said to a Magistrate, he had nothing to com- 
plain of. 

After some farther observations, the pe- 
tition was laid on the table ; and afterwards, 


on the motion of Sir Samuel Romilly, or- 
tiered to be printed. 


The question was put, that the Rev. Mr 
Thirlwall be called to the bar, to answer 
for contempt of the House, in having pub- 
lished a libel on a Committee for investiga- 
ting the police of the metropolis. 

The Reverend Gentleman was then call- 
ed up, and having expressed his regret that 
he should have trespassed on the privileges 
of the House, and incurred its displeasure, 
he threw himself on the clemency of the 
House, and was, after a slight reprimand 
from the Speaker, dismissed from the bar. 


MARY RYAN, alias BROWN. 


Sir J. Mackintosh then rose to call the 
attention of the House to the case of Pat- 
rick Ryan, alias Brown, who was found 
guilty of highway robbery a few sessions 
ago, and was on Friday last executed pur- 
suant to his sentence. It appeared, that 
between the time of his sentence and exe- 
cution, an attempt had been made to ob- 
tain him his liberty, and his wife was con- 
cerned in the attempt. This unfortunate 
woman was detected and committed for trial 
for the offence ; and, strange to say, was, 
on the day on which her husband was exe- 
cuted, put upon her trial; and in that state 
of mind called on for her defence, and con- 
victed. It was this inhumanity which he 
now complained of, and of which he asked 
an explanation. The honourable gentleman 
then proceeded to condemn the steps taken 
against this unfortunate woman altogether 5 
she had been punished for a display of her 
affection towards her husband.—Who was 
there that had not read in history and 
admired the conduct of Lady Southesk ; 
who, when her husband had been condemn- 
ed, and was under sentence of death, at 
the risk of her own life sought his libera- 
tion ? and should that display of affection, 
which was so much admired in the lady of 
high rank, be condemned and punished in 
this humble individual ? He contended, that 


this unfortunate woman was not tried, — 


since her state of mind was such as to ren- 
der her entirely incapable of making any 
defence. The honourable gentleman, after 
some further observations, moved for copies 
of the sentences of P. Ryan and Mary Ryan, 
and the dates of their convictions. 

Mr /1. Addington, in explanation of this 
transaction, stated, that the trial of Mary 
Ryan took place in ignorance of the circum- 
stance which had taken place in the morn- 
ing, and out of humanity towards the pti+ 
soner ; if she had not been tried on that day, 


she must have remained in prison three 


months; and, indeed, though apparently 
the circumstance of her being brought to 


trial on that day was unfortunate to her, 


yet ultimately it proved fortunate to ae 
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the Secretary of State, on hearing the cir- 
cumstance of her case, represented it to the 
Prince ltegent, and she was, in consequence, 
pardoned. The right honourable genile- 
man concluded with expressing a hope that 
the motion would be withdrawn, 

After a good deal of discussion, in the 
course of which Lord Castlereagh -concur- 
red in reprobating the precipitancy with 
which the trial had been hurried on, the 
motion was agreed to. 


Thursday, May 8. 


Mr Bennett rose to bring forward his mo- 
tion on the subject of Mr Herrijes’s late ap- 
pointment to a situation on the Civil List. 
Mr Bennett then proceeded to take a review 
of Mr Herries’s public life, and to enume- 
rate his several public appointments. Mr 
Herries was first appointed to a public si- 
tuation in 1798, when he was appointed to 
2 situation in the Treasury. He was after- 
wards appointed Secretary to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; afterwards Commissary- 
General and Comptroller of Accounts 3 and 
to these he had various other situations and 
emoluments added. ‘The Hon. Gentleman 
then proceeded to enumerate the services of 
Mr Herries, which amounted to five years 
service in the Treasury, and thirteen years 
attendance on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as Secretary, and for these arduous 
services he was rewarded with an income of 
£.2700, a sum more than double what 
would be given to a General who should 
have fought the battles of his country-for 
20 or 25 years. The Hon. Gentleman.con- 
cluded by moving a resolution, declaring 
that the House considered the allowing Mr 
Herries to retire with the half of his salary 
of £.2700, a year, and allowing him after- 
wards to take an office of £1500 a-year, was 
a great waste of the public money. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was fully 
persuaded, that when the House had heard 
what he had tourge, they would think what 
had been done for Mr Herries was merely 
justice: Mr Herries was first appointed Se- 
cretary to him (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) when a Lord of the Treasury ; 
and afterwards he was appointed private 
Secretary to Mr Percival, a place of great 
trust; and such as had invariably led to 
great preferment. In 1808, Mr Herries 
was appointed a Comptroller of army ac- 
counts, with a salary of £.1500 for life; 
this certainty he gave up, and in 1811 suc- 
ceeded Colonel Gordon as Commissary-Ge- 
neral. Iu this situation he continued till 
1816, when an arrangement was made in 
the Commissariat, by which a sum of 
£.11,000 was saved annually to the public. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then proceeded 


to contend, that in retiring under such cir- 
cumstances as he did, Mr Herries was en- 
titled to his balf-pay as Commissary -Gene- 
ral; and with respect to his appointment of 
Auditor of the Civil List, Parliament had 
decreed that there should be such an officer ; 
if Mr Herries had not been appointed, some 
other person must; and no man, from his 
talents, knowledge of business, and exten- 
sive connections, was so well suited to the 
situation as Mr Herries was. 

Mr Tierney had no personal motives to- 
wards Mr Herries, but was as ready as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could be to 
acknowledge bis personal services; but, 
allowing them to their fullest extent, the 
question was, whether he had not been 
more than paid by his appointment of 
£.2700 a-year ? Mr Percival appointed Mr 
Herries to a situation of £.1500 a-year, as 
Auditor of Accounts; and in doing that, 
no doubt, Mr Percival thought he had re- 
warded that gentleman's services. 

After a few words from Lord Castlereagh, 
to which Mr Bennett replied, the House di- 
divided. Ayes, 42—Noes, 93—Majority 
against the motion, 51. 


Friday, May 9. 


Mr Grattan rose and said, that it was not 
his intention at present to go into the ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation, but should 
take the opportunity of replying; for he 
would not expect that the House would hear 
him twice on the same subject. The mo- 
tion with which he intended to conclude 
was, for a Committee to take the claims of 
the Roman Catholics into consideration. — 
It was precisely the same motion which 
was carried in 1813. The subject for the 
consideration of the Committee would be, 
whether Parliament ought to pass a law 
with a view to relieve the Roman Catholics, 
and give every security to the Protestant 
Establishment, and ultimate satisfaction to 
all ranks and orders of men in the commu- 
nity. An Honourable Friend of his had 
shown them, that in all the great Catholic 
countries of Europe, a civil and military 
qualification alone was all that was required 


- from other sects for civil and military offi- 


ces. He had also shown them, that in 
every other country in Europe, a certain 
connection existed between the Clergy and 
Government, with a view to prevent the 
danger of foreign interference—and that 
England was the only great country in Eu- 
rope in which no arrangement had been 
made with a view to this danger. There 
was every reason to hope, and there was no 
reason to doubt, that securities might now 
be had, and such securities as the House 
could not refuse from the Roman a 
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—You may have domestic nomination— 
you may have the Veto—his Majesty’s Ro- 
man Catholic subjects say you may com- 
mand your own securities. Do not say, 
we will have pone. They might subject 
the Catholics to such arrangement as was 
consistent with the security of their own re- 
ligion—that is, they might give to the Ca- 
tholics all the advantages of the Constitu- 
tion, and to themselves the best security 
for theirown Church, The Right Honour- 
able Gentleman concluded with moving, 
that the House resolve itself into a Commit 
tee of the whole House, for the purpose of 
taking into their serious consideration the 
Law respecting his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a view to such a final and tonciliatory 
adjustment as may be conducive to the 
power and strength of the United Kingdom, 
the stability of the Protestant Establish- 
ment, and the general satisfaction and cone 
cord of all classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 

A long discussion took place, in which 
the motion was supported by Lord Castle- 
reagh, Mr Canning, Mr Yorke, Sir H. Par- 
nell, and Mr W. Elliot; and opposed by Mr 
L. Foster, Mr B. Bathurst, and Mr Web- 
ber; ufter which the House divided—Ayes 
221—Noes 245—Majority against the mo- 
tion, 24. 

Monday, May 12. 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 


The House having resolved itself into a 
committee, Lord Palmerston stated, that 
tne real charge for the army proposed to be 
maintained was not more than £.3,794,000: 
and then moved the first resolution ‘* that 
the land forces for the service of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, &e. do not exceed 122,952 
men, including the troops stationed in 
France. After a short discussion, the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 


Tuesday, May 13. 


On the report of the Committee of sup- 
ply on the army estimates being read, Mr 
J. P. Grant moved, as an amendment, that 
the vote for the army should only be for 
half a year, which was negatived by a di- 
vision of 144 to 56. 


Thursday, May 15. 


Mr Ponsonby said, the law which was 
passed for enabling his Majesty to detain in 
custody persons suspected of conspiring a- 
gainst his person and government would 
expire on the Ist of July, and we were now 
in the middle of May. As it was reason- 
able to expect that many Members would 
leave town. before that time, he felt it his 
duty to ask the Noble Lord whether he in- 
tended to propose to the House a continu. 


ance of the Bill for the Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. 

Lord Castlereagh said, be had to acquaint 
the House and the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
that Ministers felt it their duty to apply to 
the Prince Regent to make a communica- 
tion as to the present state of the country, 
After this question had been put by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, he felt it due, in 
candour to the House, to state, that from 
the view Ministers at present took of the 
internal state of the country, they would 
fee! it their duty (after the communication 
of the Prince Regent should be made,) to 
propose a continuance of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act until the first day of the 
next Session of Parliament.—/cur, hear ! 

Mr Phillips said, as this was a measure 
of the very greatest importance, he should 
fee! it his duty to move a call of the House. 

Lord ‘Castlereagh said, he should have no 
objection to the House being called over. 

Mr Brougham wished to know if Mini- 
sters intended to move the appointment of 
a Committee to enquire into the internal 
state of the country, as at the beginning of 
the Session ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, the first proceed- 
ing would be a communication from the 
Regent, as to the state of the country ; and 
the next would be a Committee of enquiry 
into the real internal state of the country. 

Sir J’. Burdett said, it was not difficult 
to anticipate what the result of that enquiry 
would be; but it was necessary to know, 
before they went into the discussion of this 
great question, how many persons had been 
taken up under these Bills, and when it 
was likely they would be brought to trial. 
For this purpose, he would move to-morrow 
for a return of the number of persons con- 
fined, &c. under these Acts. 

Mr Brougham wished, that some mem- 
ber of weight and ability would give notice 
of a motion for an Address to the Prince 
Regent, that he would be pleased not to 
dissolve this present Parliament until the 
Act, for suspending the Habeas Corpus 
should be repealed. 

Mr Phillips then moved, that the House - 
should be called over on the 2d of Jupe. 

Mr J. #. Grant said, it was not inappro- 
priate to the present question to state, that 
a master weaver in Glasgow had been con- 
fined for six weeks, under a charge of Trea- 
son, by the Law Officers of the Crown in 
Scotland, without being at all brought to 
trial. He had, after six weeks, been dis- 
charged, without the Law Officers of the 
Crown having exacted bail for his appear- 
ance, which shewed that there were no 
grounds for his being confined. He thought 


it necessary to state this, to shew the man- 
ner 
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ner in which this power had been used by 
the Law Officers of the Crown. 

The motion of Mr Phillips that the 
House should be called over on the 2d of 
June, was then agreed to, mem. con. 


Monday, May 19. 


On the second reading of the Offices Com- 
pensation Bill, Sir R. Heron objected to its 
He thought that even the sys- 
tem of Sinecures was preferable to it—that 
the remedy was worse than the disease. He 
was followed by Mr Brougham, who con- 
tended against the principle of the measure 
altogether.—The Bill was supported by Mr 
J. Smith and Mr Bankes; the latter gentle- 
man thought the pension list of England, 
which had not been increased since the year 
1782, notwithstanding the decrease in the 
value of money, could not be considered ex- 
travagant.—The Bill was read a second 
time after a division, in which the numbers 
were—for the motion, 105—against it, 45. 

To a question from Sir M. W. Ridley, 
Lord Castlereagh informed the House that 
it was the intention of his Majesty’s Mini- 
sters, immediately on the meeting after the 
Whitsuntide holidays, to present to the 
House a communication from the Crown 
on the state of the Nation; and then pro- 
pose the renewal by motion, and not by 
ballot, of the former Secret Committee, as 
being better calculated than strangers to in- 
vestigate any new matter that may be pro- 
duced. 

Tuesday, May 20. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Sir I’. Burdett brought forward his mo- 
tion on Parliamentary Reform. ‘The Hon. 
Baronet’s speech was a kind of historical 
review of the rise and progress of Parlia- 
ments, intended perhaps to shew that the 
country was happier and more prosperous 
under annual than septennial Parliaments. 
The Hon. Baronet concluded his speech by 
moving for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the present state of the Representation 
of the people. 

Mr Brand seconded the motion. 

In his opinion, the House must either 
grant some Reform to the people, or else 
impose military power to suppress their 
right of petitioning. 

Sir John Nicholl replied to the arguments 
of the Hon. Mover, in a speech of consider- 
able length. He opposed the motion, he 
said, because he was inimical to any altera- 
tion in our Constitution, unless those who 
proposed any such alteration shewed the 
necessity for it, and the benefits that would 
arise from it. For his part, he held it un- 
deniable, that this nation enjoyed many and 
great benefits under the present Constitu- 


tion; and before blessings of that kind were 
to be put to the risk, he thought they would 
pause at least, to consider, that the Consti- 
tution being a machine of checks, it might 
cither be stopped by alteration, or urged on 
to destruction. The House (said the Hon. 
Baronet) would resist this motion, if it 
wished to preserve to the country its bless- 
ings, and not plunge it in all the miseries 
which had recently involved surrounding 
nations. He should therefore most cordi- 
ally oppose the motion. 

The motion was farther opposed by the 
Hon. Mr Ward, Mr Lamb, and Lord Mil- 
ton, and supported by Lord Cochrane, Sir 
S. Romilly, and Mr Tierney ; but was ne- 
gatived by 265 to 77. 


Wednesday, May 21. 


The House went into a Committee on the 
Poor Employment Bill ; when Lord Milton 
rose to move that that part of it which re- 
lated to the relief of parishes should be omit- 
ted. This he did, because he conceived it 
was holding out to parishes a temptation to 
plunge deeper in debt than they at present 
were.—On a division, there appeared for the 
motion, 15; against it 23; the remaining 
clauses were then agreed to. 

Friday, May 23. 

A long and general conversation took 
place on the third reading of the Savings 
Bank. Bill. An amendment moved by Mr 
Watson, for leaving out the clause allowing 
relief from the poor rates to persons contri- 
buting to the Savings Banks, was negatived, 
and the question for passing the Bill was 
carried in the affirmative by 60 to 27. 

On the motion of Mr Vansittart, it was 
ordered that the House, at its rising, should 
adjourn to this day se’ennight. 

Friday, May 30. 

About four o’clock the House was un- 
usually crowded, there being above 200 
members present. Mr Dyson, the Deputy 
Clerk, stated, that he had received a letter 
from the Speaker, which, with the leave of 
the House, he would read. (Cries of hear, 
hear, hear!) Mr Dyson then read the fol- 
lowing : 

Palace-Yard, May 30, 1817. 

“© Sin—It is with the sincerest concern 
and regret that I feel myself obliged to re- 
quest, that you will inform the House of 
Commons at their meeting this day, of my 
inability, from continued illness, to attend 
any longer upon their service. After hold- 


ing the high office to which [ have been 
raised by their favour in five successive Par- 
liaments, it is impossible that I should re- 
sign so honourable and distinguished a situ- 
ation, without feeling the deepest agen 
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for the constant kindness with which they 
have been pleased to accept and assist my 
humble endeavours to discharge its various 
and arduous duties. It was my earnest wish 
and hope to have continued longer in the 
service of the House, if such were their plea- 
sure. But the interruption of public busi- 
ness which has been already occasioned by 
my state of health, and the apprehension of 
the same cause recurring, which might again 
expose the House to the like inconvenience, 
have made me deem it necessary that I 
should retire at this time ; and have left me 
now no further duty to perform than to re- 
turn my heartfelt acknowledgments to the 
House for all the favours they have bestow. 
ed upon me, and to express my fervent 
wishes for the perpetual maintenance and 
preservation of its rights, its privileges, and 
its independence.—I am, Sir, always most 
truly yours, Cuas. ABBOT. 


** To Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. 
Deputy Clerk, House of Commons.” 


Lord Castlereagh then rose and said, that 
after the communication which the House 
had just heard, combined with the recollec- 
tion of his uniform conduct, there could be, 
he apprehended, no difference of opinion as 
to the great merits of the Speaker, or as to 
the propriety of accepting his resignation, — 
( Hear, hear, hear ! )—From the able, digni- 
fied, and conciliatory manner in which the 
Speaker had discharged the arduous duties 
of his office, at once reflecting the highest 
eredit upon his character, and affording the 


utmost satisfaction to the House, all who. 


heard him must regret the resignation of 
that highly - respected and universally-es- 
teemed individual.——(Loud cries of hear, hear, 


Trom all sides of the House. )—The loss, in- 


deed, of such an officer, he felt, no doubt, in 


common with the House, it would be ex- 


tremely difficult, if not impossible, adequate- 
jy to supply.—( Hear, hear, hear ! )—The 
Noble Lord concluded with proposing an ad- 
journment until Monday, when probably he 
would be authorised to make a communica- 
tion to the House, which would mark the 
estimation in which the Speaker was held by 
the illustrious personage at the head of Go- 
vernment, and which would enable the 
House to proceed at once to the election of 
another Speaker. 

The motion of adjournment was agreed to. 


Monday, June 2. 


The House proceeded to the choice of a 
Speaker in the place of Mr Abbot, now Lord 
Colchester. After an amicable contest be- 
tween the friends of Mr Manners Sutton 
and Mr Charles Wynne, the choice fell upon 
the former, by a majority of 160, in a House 


consisting of 464 members; the numbers 
being for Mr Sutton 312, and for Mr Wynne 
152. 

Tuesday, June 3. 


Mr Sutton, the new Speaker, took his 
seat in the Chair, after having reccived the 
Royal approbation in the House of Peers, 

The message on the state of the nation 
was brought down by Lord Castlereagh, and 
was similar in its tenor te the former at the 
beginning of the Session. The message was 
ordered to be taken into consideratian on 
Thursday. 

His Lordship also brought down another 
message, recommending a provision of a 
pecuniary kind, for Lord Colchester, the late 
Speaker. It was argued by Mr Wynne and 
others, that this ought to have originated in 
the House, where his labours could be best 
appreciated. It was at last agreed to post- 
pone the consideration of the message. 

Thursday, June 5. 


Lord Castlereagh, after some prefatory en- 


comiums, moved the thanks of the House — 


to Baron Colchester, for the zeal and abi- 
lity with which he had discharged the du- 
ties of his station in Parliament. 

Lord W. Russel rose with extreme reluce 
tance to oppose this vote. No man could 
be more sensible of the general merits of 
the late Speaker; but he could not forget 
the memorable speech made by him at the 
bar of the House of Lords on the failure of 
the Catholic question ; nor the motion of a 
Noble Friend of his (Lord Morpeth) on that 
subject. On that oecasion 117 Members of 
that House had voted their censure on the 
Speaker ; and the public would not be able 
to understand the reason why the House 
now unanimously applauded him. . It was 
also a bad precedent, to see that Speaker, 
who was the first to make the Crown a party 
to the proceedings of that House, the first 
also to be made directly a Peer on his Re- 
moval from that Chair. 

The motion was then agreed to, with a 
very few dissenting voices. : 

Lord Castlereagh then moved an Address 
to the Regent, that he would be pleased to 
grant some signal mark “of favour to Lord 
Colchester; and that whatever expence 
should be incurred, that House would make 
good the samme. 

Mr Tierney had heard that it was in- 
tended to grant £.4000 a-year to Lord Col- 
chester, and £.2000 a-year to his heir-male. 
He had since heard that was wrong, and 
that £.3000 a-year was to be granted to his 
heir. He wished to know if that was cor- 
rect. 

Mz Vaasittart had no objection. to state, 
that £.4000 a-year was intended to be 
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proposed to Lord Colchester, and £.3000 
a-year to his heir-male. 

Mr Tierney wished to know if Lord Col- 
chester had not a sinecure of £.1500 a-year. 

Mr Vansittart said, Saron Colchester was 
in possession of a place in Jreland of £.1200 
a-year of our money. 

Mr Tierney wished to know if he had re- 
linquished the last place, or sold it. 

Mr Vansitiart—** He sold it for three 
years purchase.” —( Hear, hear ! ) 

The metion was then agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRINCE REGENT. 


Lord Castlereagh moved the order of the 
day for taking into consideration the Prince 
Regent’s message respecting the existence 
of dangerous combinations against the peace 
of the realm. ‘he Noble Lord conceived 
there could not be any opposition to the mo- 
tion he was about to make, for it did not go 
to pledge the House to give any opinion on 
the subject. It went merely to return thanks 
to his Royal Highness for his gracious com- 
munication, leaving the subject for distus- 
sion to a future opportunity. The course 
he intended to pursue at present was, to 
propose, after the motion of thanks was ac- 
ceded to, to refer the papers to a Select Com- 


‘mittee, to be composed of the same mem- 


bers as the last, with the exception of the 
Attorney General, who had ceased to be a 
member of that House. In lieu of that 
Gentleman, he should propose the Solicitor 
General. 

On the question being put, 

Lord Folkstone said, he did not rise to op- 
pose the motion, but to offer his sentiments 
on the subject generally. The measure was 
the first of a series of oppression directed 
against the liberties of the country. He had 
already entered his protest against keeping 
up a large standing army in time of peace. 
How far he was justified in that opinion, the 
House would now be able to determine. He 
had warned the House not to entrust in the 
hands of Ministers a power which in effect 
was little short of a lettre de cachet. It was 
dangerous to surround the Crown with such 
an army, with the Suspension act, and other 
measures inimical to the Constitution, and 
awful for the people toendure. With respect 
to referring the papers to a secret committee, 
to that he objected ; for he would not con- 
sent to surrender to them the liberties of 
the country. It might be said, that to re- 
fer them to the same Committee was de- 
sirable; now hé thought the contrary, for 
he entirely disapproved of their finding in 
the former case ; therefore, without mean- 
ing disrespect to those gentlemen, he was of 
opinion, they were the last twenty members 
in the House who ought to make the in- 
June 1817. 
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quiry. The fact was, he believed, that the 


‘only real cause of alarm was occasioned by 


the distress which the people laboured un- 
der, which they had so long endured, and 
to which they seemed to be destined to be 
chained. What was the remedy for this 
distress ? That was only to be ascertained 
by a Committee of the whole House. He 
implored Gentlemen not to decide too has- 
tily on this important subject, but to put 
aside all party considerations, and give their 
votes upon a proper investigation of the state 
of the country only. ; 

Mr Curwen was a warm advocate for in- 
quiry. He thought the House ought to have 
a full disclosure of the whole plot, and 
would vote for referring the papers to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. He could not 
consent that the House should adjourn, and 
vote a measure to hang over the people du- 
ring the recess, without one overt act of 
treason having been proved. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

On the question for referring the papers 
to a Committee, 

Lord Folkstone proposed an amendment, 
by adding the words ** to examine and ar- 
range the same, and to report to the House,” 
omitting only those names which it might 
be dangerous to disclose. 

The amendment was negatived; and the 
original motion was carried. 

It was then moved that the Committee 
be a secret one.”*—Ordered. 

On the question for the Committee being 


‘composed of the same names as the last 


Committee, Sir J. Newport opposed it, and 
proposed a new list of names ; but the ori- 
ginal motion was carried, on a division, by 
126 to 66, and the Committee was accord- 
ingly appointed. 

Friday, June 6. 

The Speaker acquainted the House that 
he had this day received a letter from Lord 
Colchester, in acknowledgement of the let- 
ter communicating to him the resolution by 
which the Thanks of that House had been 
voted him. 

Lord Castlereagh stated at the bar the 
answer of the Prince Regent to the Address 
respecting the lute Speaker, which recom- 
mended to the House to enable his R. H. 
to bestow an adequate provision. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that it be referred to a Committee of the 
whole House on Monday next.—Agreed to. 

Monday, June 9. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee, on the answer to the Prince 
Regent’s message, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequers after 


briefly adverting to. a pension of £3000 
granted 
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granted Mr Speaker Onslow, proposed, for 
his great labour and anxiety, that Lord Col- 
chester should enjoy a pension of £.4000 
for his own life, and £.3000 for a successor, 
to commence from the Ist of April last. 

Mr H. Sumner moved that the first sum 
should be £.5000; and Mr Lambton mo- 
ved that it be limited to £.3000. Both these 
amendments were negatived, and the origi- 
nal motion agreed to. 

Col. Wood moved the second reading of the 
Bill for legalizing the sale of game, which, 
after some discussion, was thrown out. 

The House went into a Committee of 
Supply, to which the Ordnance Estimates 
were referred. 

Mr Ward then moved a sum of £.358,968 
for the Ordnance Office ; £.158,000 for re- 
tired General and other Officers; £.15,000 
for superannuated persons belonging to the 
Ordnance Office ; and several other sums, 
which were agreed to without opposition 3 
as were the usual grants for the Civil Ser- 
vices in New South Wales, Sierra Leone, 
Upper Canada, &c. 


Tuesday, June 10. 


General Thornton moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to abolish the punishment of 
publicly whipping women. In lieu of this 
punishment, he proposed imprisonment, not 
exceeding three months. Leave was given 
to bring in the Bill. . 


Wednesday, June 11. 


The Lord Mayor of London took the oaths 
and his seat as one of the representatives 
for the city of London. He placed himself 
on the Opposition side of the House, and 
met with a cordial reception from his friends, 
He was introduced by Messrs Ponsonby 
and Calvert. 

HABEAS CORPUS. 


Lord Folkstone rose to propose a motion, ~ 


of which he had given notice. Before the 
House was called on to renew the Habeas 
Corpus suspension act, and thereby suspend 
the liberties of the whole country, by pla- 
cing them at the arbitrary disposal of Mi- 
nisters, the House should be informed of 
the extent to which the alledged spirit of 
insurrection was even pretended to exist, 
and what effects had been produced under 
the authorities of the act now in existence ; 
for he believed that, except Ministers them- 
selves, uo man can perceive throughout 
the country any disposition to disturb tran- 
quillity, much less to excite rebellion, or 
overturn the Constitution. He concluded 
by moving an address to the Prince Regent, 
for a list to be laid ‘before the House, con- 
taining the names of all the persons now in 
confinement throughout the kingdom, un- 
der the authority of State warrants founded 
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on the act in question, describing the rma. 
ture of their offences, their several ages, oc- 
cupations, the places of their arrests, with 
the dates and the places of their confine. 
ment. This was with the view to refer 
such list to the Secret Committee, with in. 
structions to report their opinions thereon. 

Mr JI. Addington, in the absence of his 
Noble Friend, opposed this motion as high. 
ly inexpedient to Government, and as preg- 
nant with mischief in the promulgation of 
matters which it was necessary in the pre- 
sent crisis to keep secret. He felt no ob- 
jection, however, to communicate the num- 
bers and places of arrest, and the ages of 
the parties, but he objected to the other 
particulars. 

Mr Canning said, that the list required, 
if published, would only give spirit and en. 
couragement to the agitators of conspiracy 
at this particular crisis, when it was so de- 
sirable to repress such a spirit; but it was 
scarcely possible, he thought, that any man 
could pretend to doubt the wide existence 
of this spirit; for even this very day news 
had reached town, that, in a particular 
quarter, schemes of insurrection were com- 
pletely organised, and ready to start into 
action ; and he thought the amended com- 


‘munication proposed by his Hon. Friend 


ought to be fully satisfactory 3’ and he con- 
cluded by moving an amendment in coin- 
cidence with Mr Addington’s proposition. 

Mr Ponsonby and Sir W. Burroughs 
spoke in favour of the original motion, but 
it was lost by a majority of 104 to 53, the 
Lord Mayor of London voting in the mi. 
nority. 

Thursday, June 12. 


Lord A. Hamilton obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to repeal the Cottage Tax in Scot- 
land. 

Friday, June 13. 


Mr Peel moved the House to go into a 

Committee on the Irish Insurrection Act. 
This measuré was supported by Mr Peel, 
Mr Knox, and Sir J. Newport, and opposed 
by Sir H. Parnell, Sir William Burroughs, 
and by General Matthew, who said he must 
enter his protest against this odious mea- 
sure, which was far more despotic than the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus, or the 
Seditious Acts of this country, which the 
Noble Lord’s (Castlereagh) conscience would 
not suffer him to extend to Ireland. He 
had seen Noble Lords and Gentlemen late- 
ly come from Tipperary, who all stated, 
that the county was in a state of perfect 
tranquillity. Was the Orange Governme:t 
of Ireland to have the power of this despo- 
tic Act all over that country, because four 
Baronies in-the county of Louth had had a 
general 
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general fight one with another ? Did the 
Ministers wish to add still more to the af- 
tlictions of this degraded country ? Was it 
their object to make it merely an impover- 
ished province of England? (Hear, hear.] 
He knew well that the late Lord Clare, 
when speaking of the seizure of Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, had said, ** D—n the fel- 
low, why did he not escape ? we have long 
known what he was about, but we expect- 
ed that he would get away?” This was 
one instance of the excellence of that noto- 
rious system of informing, then so rife in 
Ireland, and which seemed to be spreading 
in a country not so distant ? Did the House 
know, be could assure them it was a fact, 
that one of the most notorious informers in 
Treland (his name was Reynolds,) was now 
in England, and had been one of the Grand 
Jury which the other day found a Bill a- 
gainst the prisoners now on trial? [ZZcar, 
fear.| He was now a flourishing man ; and 
equally flourishing perhaps hereafter might 
be another informer—he meant that horri- 
ble wretch, that infamous villain, Castles! 
—[Crie3 of hear, from the Opposition, and 
of order fiom the Ministerial benches. | 

The House went into the Committee, 
and the blank for the continuance of the act 
was filled up with the words ** One year.” 

The House then went into a Committee 
of Supply, when Mr Arbuthnot moved the 
following sums: 


£.10,000 for the College of Edinburgh. 
£.11,000 for the Penitentiary House. 
£.40,000 for the Penitentiary House at Mil- 
bank. 
Monday June 16. 


The Irish Insurrection Act Continuance 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Sir /. Burdett wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a statement that had 
appeared in a Leeds Newspaper, that a per- 
son of the name of Oliver had been employ- 
ed to entrap men into the commission of 
illegal acts; that he had called upon a per- 
son of the name of Willans, stating that he 
was an agent for Parliamentary Reform, 
aud had been sent to ascertain the opinions 
of people living in the country. here was 
every reason to believe that this man was a 
‘spy of Government. This was a most atro- 
cious proceeding, at such a time cf public 
distress, to excite men to illegal acts. It 
was asserted that Reynolds, a most noto- 
rious spy, had, under the auspices of Go- 
vernment, become a man of consequence 
and wealth, and had been one of the Grand 
Jury who found the bills against the per- 
sons now under trial.—( Hear, hear. ) 

Mr }Vynn,—** The speech of the Hon. 
Bart. may be in order, but I am equally in 
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order in moving the Standing Order, that 
strangers withdraw.” 

Mr Brougham,—** I move that the House 
do now adjourn.” 

Mr Bennet,—** I second the motion.” 

Strangers were then excluded for a con- 
siderable time ; during which we under- 
Stood that three divisions took place upon 
the question of adjournment, the numbers 
being 29 to 162, 26 to 157, and 26 to 130. 

Upon re admission, the House was going 
into the Committee of Supply on the Esti- 
mates for Miscellaneous Services. The first 
Resolution being moved of the sum of 
£.1,400,000 for the Extraordinaries of the 
Army for the present year, 

Mr Bennet asked the Noble Lord (Castle- 
reagh,) if the report was well founded, that 
Reynolds had been appointed Consul-Gene- 
ral at Malta; a man who, himself an ac- 
complice, had afterwards betrayed his ac- 
complices, and who was of an infamous 
character. 

Lord Castlereagh was ignorant why such 
a question was put. The Jury had believed 
the testimony of Mr Reynolds, and he did 
not see why infamy should attach to his 
character, unless a man was to be deemed 
infamous for discovering treasonable prac- 
tices. He had indeed been once engaged in 
rebellion, but he had made all the atone- 
ment he could. 

Mr Bennet did not impute discredit to a 
man for giving evidence. But it was the 
evidence of an accomplice to the crime, up- 
on whose testimony no reliance could be 
placed. | 

Sir #. Burdett allowed that every man 
was bound to aid in the detection of trea- 
son. But he had understood that Reynolds 
was a man of a notoriously bad character. 
It had been sworn to in the trial that he 
was a man not to be believed upon his oath. 
Since that time, however, he had become a 
protege of the Noble Lord. It was his inten- 
tion to bring the subject before the House. 

Lord Castlereagh said, such a proceeding 
would be Parliamentary. 

Sir F. Burdett wished to know if Rey- 
nolds had a pension from Government. 
(No answer was returned.) 

Mr Wynn moved, that the question 
should be put upon the Resolution. 

Mr Brougham said, that when the Crown 
applied to Parliament for a supply, the Com. 
mons had an undoubted right to have their 
grievances redressed before they voted away 
the money of their constituents. That such 
a man should have a pension was no light 
grievance, and that as Consul General he 
should be the representative of his Sove- 
reign. Was a spy and an informer a fit 


man for such an office? It was disgusting 
to 
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to hear an eulogium pronounced upon such 
a character. 

Lord Castlereagh bad pronounced no eu- 
logium; he only said he knew nothing a- 
gainst the individual, except that he had 
been engaged in rebellion. 

Mr Curwen was of opinion that the ap- 
pointment was disgraceful. The diffrent 
Resolutions were then agreed to, and the 
Report ordered to be received té-morrow. 


Tuesday, June 17. 


Mr M. A. Taylor called the attention of 
the House to the state of the Newfoundland 
Trade, the grievances of which required 
some remedy. He stated, that there were 
formerly 800 vessels employed in this 
trade, which furnished the means of living 
to 6000 men. The trade was carried on to 
Italy, Portugal, Sicily, and Spain ; and re- 
turned, for the produce of the fishery, bills 
of exchange or cash. It was the only trade 
this country had to the Continent. Of the 
population of Newfoundland, consisting of 
60,000, not less than 5000 were starving 
when the last accounts came away. There 
was only a supply of two biscuits per diem 
for each man. The merchants were in the ut- 
most state of distress from the want of trade, 
their property was plundered by night, and 
they had no security by day. If the House 
would grant him a Committee, he would 
undertake to prove the facts which he had 
stated. He suggested that, instead of bring- 
ing the distressed inhabitants home, they 
should besent to New Brunswick and Canada. 
He then moved for the appointment of a 
select Committee to inquire into the state of 
the trade of Newfoundland, and the situa- 
tion of that settlement. Motion agreed to. 


Thursday, June 19. 


Sir EF. Brydges moved for leaving to bring 
in a bill to alter and amend the act of the 
54th of his present Majesty, relative to 
books published before the act of Queen 
Anne, and the claim by public bodies to 11 
copies, and also to very limited editions of 
books. 

After some opposition from Mr Banks 
and Mr Croker, Sir G. Brydges’ motion was 


carried by a majority of 1—the numbers be-" 


CASTLES AND OLIVER. 


Sir F. Burdett said, he rose to put a ques- 
tion relative to the persons employed as spies 
by Government. He had heard the Noble 
Lord opposite (Castlereagh), upon a former 
occasion, defending one of the worst and 
most despicable of that crew, Mr Thomas 
Reynolds. There was one of them not infe- 


ric r to Mr Reynolds, his name was Oliver, at 
least that was the name under which he pass- 
ed as a Government spy. This person went 
about the country, introducing himself with 
the compliments of Sir Francis Burdett. The 
infamy of such proceedings was greater on 
the part of the employer than the employ- 
ed. They whe held out encouragement to 
such agents to destroy the sources of social 
happiness, to overturn the mutual confi- 
dence of men, to endanger their lives, and 
rob them of their liberty—the Ministers 
who acted in this way were wogse than the 
agents themselves, and ** if universal justice 
ruled the ball,” the Noble Lord who em- 
ployed them should be brought to-the bar 
with bis associates, Castles and Oliver.— 
Whether they had authority or not, Minis- 
ters were answerable for their acts, and it 
would be no defence to say that they had 
exceeded their instructions. Happily for 
the country, an honest Jury, aided by great 
legal abilities, had defeated their infamous 
purposes, and deprived them of the blodd- 
money that was to be the reward of their vil- 
Janies. He had risen mereiy to ask whe- 
ther the person, to whom he had already al- 
Juded, had had any authority from Govern- 
ment to use his name ? 

Lord Castlereagh felt for what had been 
said by the Hon. Bart. as it deserved. He 
had no doubt but what had been said of the 
Hon. Bart. might be attributed to other 
sources than to his Majesty’s Government. 
He had not to thank his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for any thing that had happened ; but 
he should not be deterred by the Hon. 
Baronet, or any insinuations which might 
be thrown out, from doing his duty ; and 
he trusted that no man would be deterred 
from disturbing the social peace of traitors 
in this country. 


Friday, June 20. 


Sir S. Romilly presented a petition from 
Kingston-upon- Hull, signed by a great num- 
ber of respectable persons. The petition 
prayed that the House would not pass an 
Act for the further Suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act. The Petitioners repre- 
sented, that the existing laws were quite 
sufficient to suppress any such disturbance 
as might exist; and. implored the House, 
that, instead of passing an Act, by which 
they were to leave the people without the be- 
nefits of their constitution, they would spend 
the remainder of the session in inquiring in- 
to public abuses, and in endeavouring as 
much as possible to «diminish the public 
burthens. The petition was brought up 
and read. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, the wepeory 
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ef the Habeas Corpus had been preductive 
of one of the most vexatious prosecutions 
which had ever come before a Court of Jus- 
tice. The case he alluded to had occurred 
in Scotland. The person who was concern- 
ed had been indicted once, and the indict- 
ment had been withdrawn ; he hed been in- 
dicted a second time, and the indictment 
had been a second time withdrawn 3 and he 
understood it was intended to indict him a 
third time. 

Mr Brougham was surprised that bis Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had given no answer to his 
Noble Friend; no answer to an allegation 
that a man had been put three times on his 
defence.—(Hear, hear).—He knew, that by 
the Scotch law, most unhappily for Scot- 
Jand, a party might be tried a thousand 


times for the same offence, if the law officers 


of the Crown thought it advisable. The 
House had been informed, that the first in- 
dictment against this unfortunate man, 
charged with high treason, had been quash- 
ed by the Court; there had been one trial, 
one detention in prison, one solitary confine- 
ment, one period of painful suspense ; then 
came a second charge, a second imprison- 
ment, a second period of suspense, a second 
judgment, and a second indictment quash- 
ed, The crown officers, not satisfied with 
this, were now preparing a third torture for 
this unfortunate man. It was impossible 
to say what would now be the decision of 
the Court, but no lawyer who read the in- 
dictment could have any doubt as to its inef- 
ficacy. If the prosecutors failed on this 
occasion, would they commence a fourth 
time ? 

The Altorney General deprecated the in- 
terfering at this time by these sort of ob- 
servations, with the proceedings of the law of 
Scotland. He had himself no knowledge of 
the facts that had been stated, but he did 
not think that the Lord Advocate would be 
guilty of any irregularity. How the three 
trials might stand by the law of Scotland he 
did not know ; but he thought that, if the 
law were so, there were many cases in 
which it might be enforced without oppres- 
sion. Even in England, when a man was 
indicted and acquitted, he could not be tried 
again for the same offence ; but there were 
many cases in which, by the law of Eng- 
Jand, a person discharged on one indictment 
might be tried for the very same facts un- 
der a different denomination. This might 
heve been the case in Scotland, and there- 
fore he deprecated this partial statemeut of 
the question, which had no relation with the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, and 
might have happened equally whether that 
act were suspended or not. 

Lord Castlereagh maintained that these 
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interlocutory discussions were only introdu- 
ced for the purpose of interrupting the busi- 
ness of the nation—(loud and vehement 
cries from the opposition )—and for the pur- 
pose of making a false impression—(rciler- 
ated shouts of hear, from the opposition )— 
a false impression, he would say, (cries of 
hear, repeated), on the public mind, He 
considered the questions put as coming more 
from political hostility than from any real 
complaint against the Scotch Judicature. — 
He protested against the whole course of 
this proceeding ; and was not ashamed to 
say, that he was not acquainted with what 
the Lord Advocate was doing 400 miles off. 
However, he entered no defence for that of- 
ficer; he bad the highest opinion of his skill 
and integrity, and believed that he would 
give a sufficient answer to all the charges 
whenever he was arraigned ; but he did pro- 
test against the arraigning him in his ab- 
sence, or introducing the question on a sub- 
ject with which it was not connected. 

‘Lord Ailton thought the protest against 
the arraignment of the Lord Advocate, be- 
cause he was absent 400 miles off, was the 
most extraordinary protest he had ever 

eard of; because, if the argument were 
good for any thing, it went to shew, that 
the law officers at a distance should never 
be arraigned in that House at all. This 
arraignment, however, might turn out to be 
an arraignment of Government; and he 
thought that Ministers’ not knowing what 
was taking place, was a sort of abdication of 
that power they had always exercised, and 
always ought to exercise over their own law 
officers. 

Lord Castlereagh had no objection to dis- 
cuss the conduct of the law officers on a 
specific question, or to give information on 
any reasonable notice ; but he still protested 
against these incidental discussions. 

Mr Curwen said, he should have agreed 
with the Noble Lord, that this was not a 
fair opportunity to put these questions, if it 
were not for the peculiar circumstances in 
which the House was placed. Would the 
Noble Lord suspend the question of the Ha- 
beas Corpus to inquire into the present 
statement ? if so, his complaint was fair and 
candid; but if he would not, no opportuni- 
ty should be lost of putting the House on 
its guard; and to be guilty of omission in 
such a matter would be treason to the con- 
stitution, —(/ear, hear). 

Mr Canning said, that a charge against 
the Lord Advocate, coupled with at admis- 
sion that he had acted according to the 
Scotch law, was, in fact, an arraignment of 
the whole system of Scotch Judicature. If 
what had been done was legal, it was to no 
purpose to arraign the conduct of the oflicer 

concerned ; 
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concerned ; the proper course would be, to 
propose a remedy for such a law. 

Mr Finlay felt disgusted and disappoint: 
ed, as did the whole Scotch nation, that an 
individual should be confined to a solitary 
prison, and tried over and over again, mere- 
ly because the Lord Advocate was unable to 
draw an indictment. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
He complained that the legal affairs of that 
country were placed in such hands that it 
was impossible such circumstances should 
not frequently recur. An indictment had 
been three times quashed, and might, per- 
haps, tneet with the same fate a fourth time. 
—(CTear, hear). Was it to be endured that 
his Majesty’s Ministers should allow the 
law to bein the hands of a person who 
could not draw an indictment ? while the 
consequence might be, that, after all, the 
man would escape, whether innocent or 
guilty? The law of Scotland was right 
enough in itself—it allowed an indictment 
to be repeatedly amended in point of form 
aud before trial; but who ever heard of an 
indictment being preferred three times for 
the same offence, after the case had been 
argued ? on these grounds, he thought the 
thanks of the Honourable Gentlemen were 
due tothe Noble Lord who had brought the 
subject before the notice of the House. 

The petition was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF THE SECRET COMMITTEE. 


Mr 2B. Buthurst brought up the report of 
the Secret Committee, which was read— 
(The report is nearly similar to that which 
was presented to the House of Lords: in the 
essential point in which the reports differ, 
reference is made to the encouragement and 
fomenting of disturbance by the agents and 
spies of Government. In this part the ex- 
pressions were not so strong.) 

The report was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 


THE BUDGET. 


On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the House went into a eommittee 
of ways and means. The great deficiency of 
last year, he said, was principally in the 
Excise and Customs. Ireland had a large 
deficiency of 20 per cent. on the produce of 
its revenue. The means by which he meant 
to provide for this deficiency, would neither 
be burdensome nor objectionable, and would 
provide for all that was wanting. 

SUPPLIES. 
Army (including £.1,500,000 
for Extraordinaries, and ex- 
clusive of troops in France) 
Navy (exclusive of Grant for the 
reduction of Navy debt) - 


9,080,000 
6,000,000 
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Ordnance - - £.1,221,300 
Miscellaneous - - - 1,700,000 


Total supply for service of the 


Interest on Exchequer oe 


Sinking found on ditto 330,000 
To make good the Per- 
manent charges of 
Ireland to the 5th of 
Jan. 1817, - - 246,508 
Towards the reduction 
of Navy and Trans- 
port debt - - 1,660,000 
4,136,508 


Total, £.22,137,808 


Such was the total amount of that establish- 
ment he bad to propose. He could not 
call it a peace establishment, for the period 
had not yet arrived at which we could be 
said to enjoy the benefit of a profound and 
real peace. (Hear, hear! )—The House 
would recollect, that at the opening of the 
Session he had estimated the expenditure at 
£.18,300,000, which fell £.300,000 short. 
The unfunded debt was £.1,900,000, and 
there were thirty-three millions of unpro- 
vided expenditure. This expenditure he 
proposed to meet in the following manner: 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Annual duties  - - £,3,000,000 
Disposable - 1815, 15,749 
Ways & Means 18516, 1,849,110 
1,865,559 


Excise duties continued (after sa- 
tisfying the grant thereon for 
the year 1816) - - - 

Money remaining at the disposal 
of Parliament of the consolida- 


1,300,000 


ted fund at 5th April 1817, 1,225,973 
Lottery. - - 250,000 
Old Stores - - - 400,000 


Arrears of property received or to 
be received between the Sth of 
April 1817, and 5th of April 


1,500,000 


£.9,541,537 
Irish Treasi:ry Bills 3,600,000 
Exchequer Bills 9,000,000. 
12,600,000 


£.22, 141,537 


The arrears of the property-tax, he hoped, 
would be made available by next Christmas. 
But it would be seen by the statement, that 
a sum of £.12,600,000 remained to be pro- 
vided for. The Bank of Ireland did not 
wish to be paid off all the debt due 7 
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but would expect 5 per cent. for it. He had 
no doubt an arrangement could be made 
with the Bank of England for reducing the 
interest as soon as ¢he Bills on that subject 
should be passed. He proposed to provide 
for the deficiency, by an issue of nine mil- 


lions of Exchequer bills. He could have 
raised the money by loan on very advanta- 
geous terms; but he found by the state of 
the market, that an issue of Exchequer bills 
would be still better. They had disposed 
of 27 millions Exchequer bills in little more 
than three months, and they would have 
eight months to dispose of 24 millions. It 
was therefore with much pleasure he had to 
recommend this measure to the House, 
which would provide for the deficiencies of 
the year on advantageous and by no means 
objectionable terms.—-He had another sub- 
ject of importance still to allude to; that 
was, the actual state of the public debt ; and 
though the Finance Committee had not yet 
made a report on this subject, yet he was 
enabled to state, that all the most sanguine 
expectations formed last year had been rea- 
lised. It had been calculated last year, that 
three millions of the public debt would be 
paid off this year: by the accounts before 
the House, it appeared that upwards of 
£.9,400,000 had been paid off. But it was 
right he should state, that six millions, part 
of this payment, was made from the sur- 
plus of 1816, the actual payment being a- 
bout £.3,400,000. But, in addition to this 
sum, the public debt had been farther redu- 
ced by the sum of 32 millions of stock 
bought up by the Commissioners, and he 
looked forward with an anxious expectation 
of seein: Cwenty millions more paid off be- 
fore another Budget was laid before the 
House. Whilst, for the present year, the 
sum likely to be added to the debt would 
be about £.12,500,000, we should pay off 
£.16,000,000: this would reduce the debt 
£.3,500,000 more, but this sum would be 
liable to be diminished by any falling off in 
the Consolidated Fund. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to contend, that 
our difficulties did not arise from any do- 
mestic circumstances, but from the general 
state of depression of the Continental King- 
doms, which depression prevented the con- 
sumption of British articles. Yet, notwith- 
standing all this, the credit of the country 
was looking up, and our commerce impro- 
ving. Under all these circumstances, he 
trusted he should hear no more of reducing 
the interest of the National Debt, or of 
breaking faith with the Public Creditor, but 
that the spirit and loyalty of the country 
would enable them to meet much greater 
difficulties than these. , 
The several Resolutions were then put 


‘neeted with Oliver. 
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and agreed to, and the Report ordered to be 
received on Tuesday. 


Monday, June 23. 
HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION, 


On the question that the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Bill should be read a first time, 
Lord Castlereagh said, that no man could 
lament with more sincerity than himself the 
urgency there was for the proposition of a 
measure which, whatever others might 
think of it, he certainly allowed, had a ten- 
dency to intrench upon the most important 
rights of Englishmen, and which certainly, 
while it lasted, could not be consistent with 
the liberty of the subject. It was said, the 
treasons which had been declared and in- 
contestably proved to be practised, was of 
that groveiing and subordinate nature, that 
it was not really worthy of the attention of 
his Majesty’s Government. The really trea- 
sonable practices, however, were not of that 
contemptible nature which had been imagi- 
ned. It was true they had been confined 
to six or seven counties, but yet it was not 
to be passed over with the slight observa- 
tion which had so often been suggested as 
the proper mode of treating it. On the 
subject of Mr Oliver, he should beg leave 
to say a few words, to whose conduct too 
much importance had been attached. At- 
tempts had been made to produce a belief 
that he had been sent by Government for 
the purpose of creating a plot in the coun- 
try. The fact was, that Oliver had not been 
sent for, but had applied to Government, 
though he could not mention names con- 
Mr Oliver had stated, 
that he had been applied to by a delegate, 
who was desirous of ascertaining the state 
of things in London. There was also ano- 
ther person present, who had said it was 
his intention to leave the country, but would 
remain if an effort should be made. The 
question for the consideration ef Govern- 
inent was, whether Oliver knew facts con- 
nected with the treason, and if he should be 
allowed to give information respecting therm. 
No encouragement had been given to get 
up a treason, but he was to give informa- 
tion to the Magistrates how any rising 
might be prevented. Oliver accompanied 
the delegate to the country, and from that 
circumstance acquired the confidence of his 
associates. But it was impossible that the 
arrival of a stranger could have had the ef- 
fect ascribed to it, and what must have been 
the state of the country if it had? Oliver 
had brought himself too much into observa- 
tion; but he certainly had prevented the 
explosion of the 9th of June, and had not 
been deep in the confidence of the rioters. 
Sir John Byng, the Commander of the dis- 
trict, 
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trict, had admitted that information had 
been procured by Oliver, and the conspi- 
racy had been in full vigour before Oliver 
left town, had it not been stopped by the 
Magistrates. He must protest against Go- 
vernment being censured for such a pro- 
ceeding, as it was certainly far better to 
watch the treason in its progress, than to 
suffer it to break out into actual rebellion 
( Hear, hear.) It was the duty of Govern- 
ment to take such a measure, and money 
had been placed at its disposal for that pur- 
pose. This spirit of insurrection had been 
much weakened by passing of the Act, and 
from the discontinuance of it much danger 
would inevitably arise. He should there- 
fore move that the Bill be read a first time. 

Mr Ponsonby did not believe that the in- 
surrection had been contrived by Oliver, but 
that he had had predecessors in that laud- 
able course.—=.( Hear, hear ! from the Oppo- 
sition. )—Many had, no doubt, been in the 
confidence of Government, but he could on- 
ly speak of Oliver. An association existed 
in certain counties that had never existed 
before in England, of a most atrocious kind, 
but not connected with politics: He allu- 


ded to the Luddites, and the most atrocious | 


suggestions had proceeded from them. But 
was the Habeas Corpus Act on that account 
to be extended all over England? ( Hear, 
hear.) That was not the way to put a stop 
to such proceedings, nor was a general act 
of legislation the proper remedy. The re- 
medy should be of a local nature, and a- 
dapted to the place where such a spirit of 
insubordination prevailed.—( hear. 
The conduct that had taken place in the 
country had been impelled by the circum. 
stance of Oliver having appeared’ as a dele- 
gate from London, nor was there any dis- 
affection, except among a few of the lower 
orders of manufacturers. It was the duty 
of the House to inquire into the nature of 
the combinations to which he had alluded, 
and by breaking these combinations. tran- 
quillity would be speedily restored in the 
disturbed district, without having recourse 
to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, which was not necessary. He must, 
therefore, oppose the first reading of the 
Bill. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr Wilberforce.—After considering, with 
all the attention which he could bring to the 
subject, the existing dangers, he should not 
consider himself as discharging his duty, 
unless he consented to vest his Majesty’s 
Ministers with this temporary power, as a 
measure of safety necessary to the protection 
of the property, the liberties, and the happi- 
ness of the country ; and he gave them cre- 
dit for the motives by which they were indu- 
ced to make this proposition te the House. 
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Sir S. Romilly did not think that all who 
voted for the first Bill were bound to vote 
for the present. If he thought it expedient 
that the measure should. pass, he would give 
it his support, but, on the fullest inquiry, 
he felt satisfied that so far from being a re- 
medy, it would and must continue to aggra- 
vate the evil. The present Bill was of 
greater importance than the first, because 
they could not know the extent of its dura- 
tion, nor could the House have any guard 
over the execution of the law, as they would 
not be sitting. If the Bill passed, he hoped 
that it would be limited to December, or at 
least that Parliament would then be called, 
that they may know the result of this mea- 
sure. 

Mr Bankes contended, that the measure 
was justified on the ground of necessity ; 
and if that necessity still existed, of which 
he entertained no doubt, he should vote for 
the measure. 

Mr Brougham said, if all that was at pre- 
sent before that House and the Public had 
been known three months ago, the measure 
of the suspension would not then have taken 
place. In the First Report, it was said that 
London was the central point of insurrec- 
tion, and from that pernicious root and 
trunk the shoots and ramifications were ex- 
tending to every quarter of the country. 
That association was, it was said, most 
systematically organised. Yes, there was 
one member named Thistlewood, who bold- 
ly undertook to pay out of his own pocket 
the whole of the expences. Artillery, am- 
munition, cavalry, provision, and proven- 
der, were all to be furnished by that im- 
portant person. But he was not. only to 
provide a powerful and irresistible army, 
his munificence was to extend to the main- 
tenance of all the unemployed manufactu- 
rers, who were liberally to be supplied out 
of his purse with so much a-day. Yet it so 
happened, that this Gencral was so poor as 
not to be able at his trial to appear in any 
better garb than that of a sailor’s jacket, 
and he, with the rest of his fraternity, were 
accustomed to lie two together in a garret. 
If their means were indeed great; their ho- 
nesty, was no less conspicuous, for it appear- 
ed they had among them only 14 2s. in 
money. With that treasure they were to 
take possession of the Tower; they were by 
means of that, and a heap of glass bottles, to 
storm the Bank. Their cavairy was to be 
furnished by a tax on hackney-coachmen. 
The hackney-coach horses were all to: be 
taken, and the General of cavalry, because 
he was Jame, was allowed to ride.. They 
were to have a General of artillery too, as 
soon as ordnance could be procured; and 


they were not to be unprovided-with a fleet. 
Some 
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Some one was to go and seize on theraft 
below London bridge, while a man armed 
with a pistol, for they had not yet got the 
‘Tower, was to enter and secure every ves- 
sel. Last of all came the point of ammuni- 
tion. But let it be seen what that ammu- 
nition was. It was provided by Castles, 
whose very name excited disgust and ab- 
horrence, and who, for the purpose of in- 
creasing his bleod-money, had conveyed in- 
to a waggon a great body of ammunition— 
the body of powder being contained in a 
small tin canister, and the body of bullets 
being put in an old stocking.—Yet this was 
all the light which the witnesses who were 
believed by the Ministers could throw upon 
this deep-laid plot. | 

Mr Canning said, it was for the peace, 
and tranquillity of the country, that the 
measure was required. 

The House then divided—For the first 
reading 276—Against it 111—Maj. 165.— 
The bill was then read a first time, and or- 
dered to be read a second to-morrow. 


Tuesday, June 24, 


On the motion of Lord Castlereagh, for 
the second reading of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension bill; it was opposed by Mr F. 
Douglas, Mr Curwen, the Lord Mayor, 
Lord Cochrane, and Lord Deerhurst ; and 
supported by Mr Lockhart, Mr P. Gren- 
fell, and Mr H. Addington ; when the se- 
cond reading was carried on a division ef 
80 against 30. 


Wednesday, June 25.. 


Sir S. Romiilly brought forward his mo- 
tion on the subject of the Circular Letter 
issued by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, which gave rise to a long 
discussion.—The first Resolution proposed 
by the Hon. and Learned Gentleman was a 
declaration, that it was highly prejudicial 
to the due administration of Justice for the 
Miuister of the Crown to interfere with the 
Magistrates, and to inform them how their 


‘discretion should be employed. Upon this 


the House divided, when the resolution was 
negatived by a majority of 157 to 49. 
Thursday, June 26. 


The House, in a Committee on the Ha- 
beas Corpus suspension bill, agreed that 
its operation be limited tu the Lst of March 
1518. 

l.ord Folkestoxz wished to know whether, 
in fact, this bill would really extend to Scot- 
land or not. 

Mr B. Bathurst said, the proximity of 
Scotland to England, and the facility of in- 
tercourse, rendered it more necessary to ex- 
tend the measure to that country than to 
Ircland, with regard to which the separa- 

July 1817. 
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tion of the sea made a great difference. It 
would be improper to have a privileged 
part of the country to which the disaflected 
night remove, and which might thus be 
rendered the principal site of the machina- 
tions understood to exist in other places. 

Sir R. Fergusson.—With respect to the 
present question, Ministers had, according 
to their own shewing. very little reason for 
extending the bill to Scotland before, and 
now they had no reason at all. As to the 
removal of the disaffected, which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman apprehended might take 
place, he had always supposed that the enti- 
gration was greatest from his (Sir R. Fer- 
gusson’s) country. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman surely need not be afraid that the 
Londoners would fly to Scotland in order 
to plot against the constitution ! (4 laugh.) 

The House then divided upon the ques- 
tion, whether the act should extend to Scot- 
land ? when the numbers were—Ayes 129 
-—Noes, 48. 


Irizay, June 27. 


Mr Bennet said, he held in his hand a pe- 
tition from a person of the name of Evans, 
who had been imprisoned under the Sus- 
pension. He stated, that he and his son had 
been shut up and imprisoned without being 
allowed the use of pen, ink, and paper. 
They had prepared a petition, which had 
been sent off to the persons by whom it 
was to have been presented, but it had ne- 
ver since been heard of. On the 10th of 
April they were taken from the prison in 
which they had becn at first confined, and 
were immured in a condemned cell, in 
llorsemonger-lane prison. The room had 
for its furniture a pail with water in it, ano- 
ther pail fur a water.closet, a chair and a 
table. He (Evans, sen.) said he had been 
deprived of the flute, he being a musical 
man, with which he had amused himself. 
He was put in irons. Three magistrates 
considered the irons as necessary and pro- 
per, but the Secretary of State ordered the 
irons to be taken off. Since the 10th of 
April, he stated, that they had not been al- 
lowed eveu a mouthful of air. If such had 
been the line of conduct pursued when the 
liouse was sitting, and when many Mem- 
bers would readily come to make due in- 
quiries into the unprecedented situation of 
this man, what might not be expected when 
the Act of Habeas Corpus Was still further 
suspended, and during the prorugation of 
Parliainent, when there could be no check 
upon abuse ? 

Mr #1. Addington would take an early 
opportunity of inquiring into the matters 
stated, and would communicate the result 
to the House. 

SUSPEN- 
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| SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS. 


Lord Castlereagh moved the Order of the 
Day, for the third reading of the bill for 
continuing the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. 

Mr Bennet said, that the disorders that 
had taken place in some parts of the coun- 
try had mainly arisen from want of employ- 
ment ; the proper remedy for which was, to 


‘ give food to the hungry, and work to the 
idle. 

; Mr Macdonald hoped the Hovse would 


pause before it passed the bill ; but if such 
a bill should pass, who would not say that 
it might not raise such a flame in England 
that none could extinguish ? They might 
otherwise build their Waterloo Monuments 
and Waterloo Bridges, but the spirit that 
conquered at Waterloo would exist no more. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Sir F’. Burdett said, this atrocious Act, if 
passed, would place this country in a situa- 
tion never to he envied by any other. The 
preamble of the Act stated an untruth; for 
the real conspiracy was that of corruption 
and profligacy, aided by spies, who worked 
up discontent and insurrection in the haunts 
of misery and want. In proof of this he 
had various letters from different parts 
of the country, all unfolding the mis- 
sions of Oliver and his friends. -He could 
not imagine how any Government which 
employed ‘spies could be held estimable; 
since he always thought that spies were a 
disgrace to a free State. We had already 
one fruit of that system in the preferment 
of Mr Reynolds here, concerning whom he 
would only say, that he never met an Irish- 
man who did not shudder at his very name. 
—But the Noble Lord opposite had decla- 
) red that nothing should deter him from 
§ spoiling the social comforts of traitors. For 
his own part, he knew of no social traitors, 
unless they happened to meet at Cabinet 
dinners. This suspension Act was nothing 
else but an Act to punish innocent men, 

}? without the chance of a trial.—-He_ was al- 

; so much surprised at an Hon. and Religious 

Member of the House, as a vital Christian, 

‘ who could look upon the measure without 
pity, and so far forget the reproof of Jesus, 
(Order, order,) who said—** I was hungry, 
and ye fed me not; naked, and ye clothed 


| me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited 

; } me not.” Sick and in prison! Surely these 
fh 2\ Were evils enough ; but what must be their 
effect when the utter deprivation of rights 
was added to them ? How happened it also, 
that the Hon. and Religious Member (Mr 


.e) Wilberforce) felt more for Blacks than for 
Englishmen ; (Order, order,) that he who 
had raised his voice against African chains, 
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had no pity for English ones? People were 
brought chained from the country to Lord 
Sidmouth’s Office, where, to be sure, they 
had the satisfaction of seeing a well-bred 
Gentleman, who oiten had nothing to say 
to them. It was a system of as vile and 
wicked torture as could be devised. 

Mr Wilberforce rose (amidst much con- 
fusion, and calls of Question) briefly to no- 
tice the manner in which the Hon. Baronet 
had thought proper to allude to him. (J/Zear, 
hear.) ‘That Hon. Baronet had the greatest 
dread of alarmists, though he himself was 
always foremost to sound alarms in the po- 
pular ear. It was true, perhaps, that all 
this arose from the Hon. Baronet’s dread 
of despotism ; but he would tell that Hon. 
Baronet, that if despotism was to be appre- 
hended from any source, it was Certainly not 
from the established laws, nor those who 
administered them, but from those princi- 
ples and practices which the Hon, Baronet, 
on all occasions, had espoused with an ap- 
parent warmth. (Cries of Hear.) It was 
licentiousness, not legislation, that was in 
reality the parent of despotism and the nurse 
of crime. 

The Lord Advocate rose to vindicate him- 
self from the attack that had been made on 
him. He complained, that though he had 
been attacked in his absence, no one had 
said a word that evening, though he had sat 
there seven hours; and he therefore feared 
that an attack was to be made again when 
it would be too late for him to reply. By 
the law of Scotland, sixty days may elapse 
after a party is indicted, and before he is 
tried. The prisoner, Mackinlay, was charged 
with treason and felony ; and therefore, if 
separate indictments were framed, the pri- 
soner might have been delayed above a 
hundred days; but he (the Lord Advocate) 
had joined the two offences in one indict- 
ment for the ease and advantage of the pri- 
soner. So far from the friends of the par- 
ties being refused admission to the prison, 
the greatest facilities were afforded, and the 
Lord Advocate himself, though pressed 
with business, attended to their situation 
minutely. They were placed in a particu- 
Jar prison, because it was the most healthy 
in Edinburgh, and the district prison was 
extremely unwholesome. It was not the 
law of Scotland’that an individual could be 
tried a thousand times for the same crime ; 
but the public prosecutor can abandon an 
indictment before trial. The indictment 1s 
laid before the Court before trial, and the 
Judges first consider the law, and whether 
the facts bear out the indictment; at that 
period the Court may, if they think fit, re- 
fuse to grant the motion for the prisoners 
trial. A prisoner, therefore, could not be 
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brought to trial twice. The administration 
of justice in Scotland had been falsely ar- 
raigned, and that during a trial. As to op- 
pression, he could not have been guilty of 
it, unless the Court had been in a conspi- 
racy with him. So far from two indict- 
ments having been quashed, not one was 
quashed, 

Mr /*. Methuen here called to order. 

Sir S. Romilly shewed that the Lord Ad- 
vocate was perfectly in order. 

The Lord Advocate continued, that he had 
never delayed bringing prisoners to trial. 
Within a week after the prisoner had been 
committed, he attended to the settling of the 
indietment. It was at first drawn up to a 
charge of felony. He thought it fair that 
every thing should be put on the record, to 
give the prisoner a fair notice; and this was 
done. There were long debates on this ad- 
dition to the indictment ; and in consequence 
of this, though not of any thing that fell 
from the Court, a new indictment was fram- 
ed; and so far from any complaint being 
made on the score of delay, the prisoner 
asked 15 days more. The Court then de- 
sired to consider whether the felony were 
merged in the treason (for the English law 
of treason was not well understood there), 
and subsequently suggested an alteration in 
the form of the indictment ; and no objec- 
tion was made to the relevancy of this lat- 
ter altered indictment. He trusted the 


statement he had now made would corro- 


borate what he had said on a former occa- 
sion.—The Gentlemen who had attacked 
him were present; perhaps they waited to 
attack him again when he could make no 
reply. 

The Speaker rose to order, and reminded 
the learned Lord, that be had fallen into an 
irregularity, and was transgressing the bound 
of explanation. 

Sir S. Romilly did not pretend to know 
much of the Scotch law ; but he was sure that 
the Learned Lord had entirely misunderstood 
what he had said. Nothing could be farther 
from his intention than to attack the Learn- 
ed Lord. He had merely put questions 
with a view to obtain explanation ; and he 
was wholly unaware that the Learned Lord 
was absent, for at that time there was a 
eall of the House in force. Nothing, how- 
ever, that had fallen from the Learned 
Lord had now cleared his doubts as to the 
Law of Scotland, though he believed the 
Learned Lord meant the best for the pri- 
soner. But he was astonished that the 
English law of treason was not understood 
by the Scotch Crown lawyers, who were 
bound by their oath to know it. As to ab- 
staining from repeating his statements that 
evening in the presence of the Noble Lord, 
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he had not done so, because, with all due 
courtesy, he thought the Learned Lord’s 
affair less important than a question affect- 
ing the Constitution of the Country. 

Mr Brougham accounted for his not no- 
ticing the Learned Lord during the former 


‘part of the evening, because a diflerent 


question was before the House; and one 
of such magnitude that he could not have 
been borne had he obtruded on it witha 
private charge 

The. House then divided—For the third 
reading, 195—Aguainst it, 65—Majority, 
130. 

While strangers were excluded from the 
gallery, some discussion took place as to the 
period to which the duration of the Bill 
should extend. 

Mr Wynn suggested the 25th of Decem- 
ber. 

Mr S. Wortley moved the Ist of March. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed himself in fa- 
vour of the | :tter period. 

The House divided—For the motion, 152 
—Against it, 5|0—Mapjority for limiting the 
duration of the Bill till the first of March 
1818, 102. 


Monday, June 30. 


The report of the Usury Laws Repeal 
Bill, on the motion of Mr Serjeant Onslow, 
was taken into consideration. 

Lord Castlereagh advised the postpone- 
ment of the business till the next Session. 

Mr Serjeant Onslow expressed his readi- 
ness to withdraw the Bill for the present, 
but thought it a measure of the first con- 
sequence to the interests of the country.— 
The further consideration of the Report 
was then postponed till this day three 
months. 

The House went into a Committee of 
Supply. 

Sir G, 'Varrender moved, that a sum not 
exceeding £.1,333,316 » 13 0 3 be granted 
to his Majesty for the extraordinary expen- 
ses of the Navy for the period of seven 
months from the 18th June 1817.—Agreed 
to. 

Other sums were then voted, concluding 
with £.40,000 for the Extraordinary Ex- 
penses of the Gold Coinage. 

A conversation ensued between the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr Ponsonby, and 
Mr Banks, in which it was understood that 
in the next Session an attempt would be 
made to put the Irish and English currency 
on the same footing. 

Tuesday, July 1. 

Mr Bennet wished for an explanation on 
the subject of the imprisonment of Thomas 
Evans, confined in the prison of Horsemong- 


er lane, under the Suspension Act. 
Mr 
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Mr H. Addingion stated, that Mr Evans, 


on or about the 2lst of February, sent a- 
petition by Adkins, the Gaoler of Cold-Bath — 


Fields Prison, to the Home Office, which 
was about to be sent to Lord Cochrane ; 
but the next morning Adkins came again, 
and desired it might be given to a Mr 
Harmer, his solicitor, and it was according- 
ly given tohim. It was afterwards pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on the 
27th of February. It was singular, there- 
fore, that the Hon. Member should have 
forgotten the circumstance. The Gaolers 
of the two prisons had been examined ; and 
they had declared, that Mr Evans was not 
refused pen, ink, and paper. The Gaoler 
of Horsemonger-lane said, that it was usual 
to put prisoners in irons: in a few days af- 
terwards, three Magistrates visited the pri- 
son, and seeing them ironed, asked if that 
was the ordinary practice? they were told 
it was; and on being desired, removed them 
the next day. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
then stated, that the elder Evans’ room 
commanded a fine view of the Surrey hills, 
(a laugh.)—The dimensions of the room 
were 18 feet wide and 11 feet high. They 
had been allowed to take air in the arcade. 
it had been stated that the wife of the elder 
prisoner had only been allowed to converse 
with her husband and son threugh an iron 
grate : they however could converse freely, 
The Hon. Gentleman gave the whole of this 
statement in such an inaudible tone, that 
we scarcely could collect what he did really 
say ; and therefore give it imperfectly — 
With respect to any complaint of the con- 
duct of Gaolers, if the prisoners would write 
to the Secretary of State, attention would 
be paid to their cases. 

Mr Bennet observed, that some of the 
facts stated in the petition had been admit- 
ted by the Right Hon. Gentleman, and 
others not touched upon. Mr Evans, jun. 
was at first confined among felons in the 
foul ward. He went to the prison, but was 
denied permission to see the room}; the 
place of confinement was, es described in 
the petition, a cell with a bag of chopped 
wood, a pail of water, a trussell, &c. At 
least such was Mr Pilkington’s cell, and 
the Gaoler informed him that Mr Evans’ 
was the same. With respect to the arcade, 
it was, in fact, a narrow passage between 
the cells. He did not know the three Ma- 
gistrates who visited the prison, but their 
humanity would not have suffered in com- 
parison, if they had removed the irons in- 
stantly. There was no excuse for placing 
irons ON persons committed on mere suspi- 
cion ; that was the opinion of Lord Chan- 
cellor King when he went the Circuit, and 
seeing a man accused of felony in irons, 


said, ‘* Remove those irons: if you wish to 
keep the prisoner in safe custody, make 
your walls of iron.”—( Hear, heer ! ) 

Mr Barham hoped there was no man 
would think he could . be satisfied with the 
answer of the Right Hon. Gentleman. 
There was abundance of matter for inquiry, 
and he should pursue the motion, of which 
he had given notice, to-morrow. 

Mr Brougham asked, was it true that 
they were deprived of fire and light, and 
the younger one of his flute ? 

Mr Addington said, the Gaoler only con- 
fined himself to the rules and regulations of 
the prison. 


Thursday, July 3. 
STATE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Mr M. A. Taylor moved that the report 
of the committee on the Newfoundland trade 
should be read; after which he rose to make 
his motion. He had before alluded to the 
distressed state of Newfoundland as a mat- 
ter deserving inquiry. The merchants 
wished that Government would at least re- 
move 5000 of the population, for they could 
not find them employment. They could 
not meet the French in the European mar- 
kets. The best fishing parts of Newfound- 
land had been conceded to France by trea- 
ty : the French traders were every where 
active, and the French Government exerted 
itself by means of bounties, equal to half 
the cost and cure of the fish. If the House 
agreed with him, he should move for a 
bounty of 2s. per quintal. 

Mr Robinson suggested, that the bounty 
might be for a-year; but the claims of the 
merchants must be fully considered. From 
the evidence it appeared that they looked at 
a bounty for one year as nothing. The 
merchants wanted the bounty to be co-exist- 
ent with that of France. What was to be 
done with five or ten thousand people when 
removed ? If 5000 of them came from Ire- 
land, were they to be returned there, where 
every body knew that the greatest distresse* 
prevailed? In Canada and Nova Scotia, the 
last harvest had been very unproductive.— 
Government had said, that if the merchants 
would temove 1000, they would find them 
settlements in Nova Scotia; but that was 
rejected. In fact, during the war, an arti- 
ficial prosperity had grown up in Newfound- 
land; and an unadvised measure adopted 
now might aggravate the evils tenfold.— 
The knowledge of such a system might send 
a great part of our distressed population to 
Newfoundland. It would be preposterous 


to do so. 


The House divided—for going into the 
consideration of the report, 29—against it, 
50, Majority, 21. 
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Friday, July 4. 


Mr Bourne, on bringing up the report of 
the Committee on the Poor Laws, said, that 
if by any alteration on the system of the 
Poor Laws any relief could have been given 
to the pressing wants that were so generally 
felt, the Committee would not have been 
wanting in proposing alterations; but that, 
finding that it was not an alteration, but a 
total change that was required, they delay- 
ed making any report to the House till they 
could lay before therm the character, effect, 
and tendency of the whole system. (//ear, 
hear.) —The Committee hoped, however, 
that much good would be effected by the 
report now laid on the table. (Hear, hear.) 
After this view of the subject should have 
been exposed for several months, some ulti- 
mate object could be more effectually attain- 
ed. If the season should be genial, and the 
harvest abundant, the country would be bet- 
ter prepared fir such a measure. Members 
would have an opportunity, in the mean 
time, of correcting errors, and of confirming 
such parts of the report as should be suppor- 
ted by the state of the country. (/Zear, hear.) 

Mr Calcraft thought the conduct of the 
Committee might be prudent, but it had 
very much disappointed the expectation of 
the country. If any one thing excited 
expectation more than another, at the com- 
mencement of the Session, it was the pros- 
pect of alteration of the Poor Laws. While 
the distress was unparalleled, it was very 
naturally expected, that some alleviation, 
or at least some suggestion of relief, should 
come from this Committee. 

Lord Castlereagh conceived that it would 
have been unwise in the Committee to have 
recommended any practical measure till the 
whole subject was investigated. The rgport 
itself would prove that any such attempt 
would have been very unwise, The labour 
of the Committee had been extraordinary : 
in every week they met three days, and gen- 
erally their meetings were from day to day. 

They had carried their investigation into 
every branch connected with the subject of 
their inquiry. Great as was the difficulty 
of the measure, he did not despair but Par- 
liament could make some effectual progress 
towards the mitigating, if not removing al- 
together the evils that were so generally 
complained of in the present system. 

The report was ordered to be printed. 


Monday, July 7. 


Mr Grenfell rose, and referring to a 
statement made by the Chancellor of the 
Kxchequer a few nights since in the intro- 
duction of his budget, that the Bank of 
England had virtually commenced its cash 
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payments, the Hon. Member alluded to the 
amount of Bank notes now in circulation, 
which he stated at 26 millions, out of which 
sum he said that 8 millions consisted in £.1. 
Bank notes, a very great portion of which 
were of dates long anterior to that which 
an act of Parliament had limited for the 
currency of Bank notes of anterior date.— 
After some other observations on the char- 
ges made by the Bank to the public for 
management of funds, and the enormous 
profits derived by the circulation of paper 
capital, from which they ought to yield 
much larger contributions to the public ser- 
vice, he moved for an account of all Bank 
notes for payment of ove or two pounds, 
now extant, of anterior date to the Ist of 
January 1816. 

The Chancellor of Exchequer thought that 
the Bank made most extraordinary exertions 
towards the recommencement of payments 


- in cash, which were now settled to begin on 


the Ist of July next; a period, he believed, 
much sooner, under all the circumstances 
of the country, than the House and the pub- 
lic really expected, and nothing could pre- 
vent that recommencement, except some 
contingency at present unforeseen and un- 
expected. The only one which he could con- 
jecture was that of which he hoped no ap- 
prehensions were to be entertained, namely, 
the calamity of a failing harvest. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, he thought 
it would be wrong for the House to interfere 
with the business of the Bank in its arrange- 
ments for a purpose so desirable, and he 
therefore moved the previous question. 

After a few words in answer from Mr 
Grenfell, the previous question passed in the 
affirmative. 

Mr Harvey rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to regulate 
steam-packets. The Committee on this sub- 
ject had learned from various engineers, 
that particular regulations respecting the 
safety valve, and the materials of which the 
boilers should be formed, were necessary, 
and that with such restrictions the steam- 
packets would be much more safe. The 
motion was agreed to, providing that the 
packets be inspected once a year by persons 
appointed at the Admiralty, &e. The bill 
was read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr Brougham brought up the report of 
the Committee of Education, which stated 
that the Committee had not had time to go 
through the whole of their labours, and 
must therefore resume early in the next 
Session. The Honourable Member said, 
that in consequence of some discoveries ac- 
cidentally made in the Committee, of gross 
frauds and malversations in the expenditure 
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of monies charitably bequeathed for the en- 
dowment of schools in various parts of the 
country, it would be necessary for the Com- 
mittee to apply to the House for more ex- 
tensive powers of enquiry throughout the 
kingdom. The instances of fraud that were 
discovered were numerous and extensive ; 
he would mention only two, the one was a 
bequest of £.1500 for the maintenance of a 
school, the patronage of which was attached 
to a Vicarage—the Vicar, in this instance, 
appointed his brother, who was his Curate, 
to be schoolmaster, and he again appointed 
a deputy at £.40 a year, so that £.1460 fell 
into his pocket. The other was a bequest 
of £.400 to a school in the North of Eng- 
land, and here also the patron was a clergy- 
man, who appointed a journeyman carpen- 
ter, at £.30 a year, to be the schoolmaster, 
sinking the surplus into his own pocket, 
and only one pupil was educated at a 
time. 

Mr S. Onslow highly approved of the la- 
bours of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, 
as did Mr Blake, and the report was order- 
ed to lie on the table. 


Tuesday, July 8. 


Mr Bennet brought up a report from the 

Police Committee. The Hon. Member, in 
moving that the report should lie on the 
table, said, the Committee had thought it 
right to divide this report into two clz.ses, 
one of which particularly related to Parlia- 
mentary rewards, and the other to the pun- 
isbment of juvenile offenders. Another sub- 
ject to which the Committee had paid their 
particular attention, was, that of transper- 
tation, and the expence which that system 
entailed on the public. Since 1812, the 
number of persons transported amounted to 
no Jess than 4659, of this*number 226 were 
transported for 14 years, 1716 for seven 
years, and the rest for life. ‘The expence 
attending the Hulks and Botany Bay was 
most enormous, and had increased of late 
years toa most alarming degree. Taking 
the average of the last 15 years, it would be 
found to amount to no less a sum than 
£.225,580 annually. This was a sum be- 
yond any former precedent, a burthen upon 
the public, from which they derived no ade- 
quate advantage. ‘I'he Committee consider- 
ed this as a subject demanding the most se- 
rious attention of Parliament, at as early a 
period as possible. Having made these few 
observations, he should now content himself 
with moving, that the Report should be laid 
on the table-—Agreed:to. 

Mr Brougham, in the absence of the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, wished to put a ques- 
tion to the Noble Lord (Binning) or to his 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, respecting a 


Manufacturer of Glasgow, named Kerr, who 
some time ago was taken up and committed 
for trial; but after being in confinement for 
two months, he was liberated on bail ; he 
wished now to know whether any steps had 


been taken for bringing this persen to trial. 


The Attorney-General was not able imme. 
diately to give his Hon. Learned Friend the 
information he required. 


Wednesday, July 9. 
SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr Wilberforce rose to bring forward his 
promised motion on this subject ; in an elo- 
quent address, he described the manner and 
extent in which this horrible traffic was still 
persisted in. The Hon. Gentleman said, he 
was afraid that even a great many Ameri- 
can subjects, and much American property, 
had been again embarked in the slave trade. 
{t had also been greatly carried on in the 
colonies on the coast near Goree, since they 
have been restored to the French. There 
was reason to believe that in one Dutch co- 
lony the slave trade had been favoured by 
one individual very greatly. As to Sweden 
and Denmark, no complaint could be made. 
But Portugal, notwithstanding our favours, 
had carried on this infamous traffic to a 
great extent. All, however, sunk in this 
scale compared with the devastations of 
Spain, whose conduct in encouraging so in- 
famousatraftic, he spoke of in the most glow- 
ing terms of indignation. Mr Wilberforce 
concluded with moving an address to the 
Prince Regent, praying that his Royal 
Highness would still endeavour to obtain 
the total abolition of this traffic. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that since the 
treaty of Paris, we had been in negociation 
with Spain and Portugal for the abolition of 
this trade; but he felt it difficult at present 
to enter into any statement of the progress 
of these negociations. He hoped, that by 
the next meeting of Parliament he would be 
able to submit to it the result of these ne- 
gociations. He could not say that this re- 
sult would be complete; but as far as it 
should go, he hoped it would be satisfac- 
tory. 

H number of Members delivered their 
sentiments, all in unison with the motion, 
which was then put and carried. 


Fiiday, July 11. 


Mr Lambe, in moving a new writ for the 
county of Wicklow, in the room of the late 
Mr Ponsonby, descanted on the talents and 
merits of his deceased friend. Lord Castle- 
reagh and Sir M. W. Ridley also briefly 
panegyrized the character of the deceased, 


and the writ was ordered. 
STATE 
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STATE OF THE NATION, 


Mr Brougham addressed the House at 
great length on the state of the nation.— 
At the commencement of the Session, the 
country was full of expectation that Par- 
liament would take measures for relieving 
its distresses, and redressing its grievances. 
How little had been done in either respect ! 
Our commercial and financial system ought 
to have been revised, and relief given by a re. 
duction of taxes to the merchant, manufac- 
turer, and consumer. Nothing had been 
done with regard to the Baltic trade, the 
iron and copper trade, the question of the 
linen transit duties, &c. On all these to- 
pics, though Ministers admitted the evils 
which he had pointed out, Ministers stated 
that, owing to conflicting interests, the just- 
ness of the principles he had laid down 
could not be acted upon. Was it not the 
duty of the House, instead of passing to the 
orders of the day, to have instituted inqui- 
ries upon those subjects ? Ministers satistied 
themselves in matters of commercial, finan- 
cial, and foreign policy, with little tempo- 
rary expedients. Their real language seem- 
ed to be, that nothing could be done, unless 
they got back the Income-tax. The import- 
ant question as to the exportation of cotton 
twist had been left undecided ; no step had 
been taken to place our trade with South 
America on a satisfactory footing; and the 
King of Sardinia had, with impunity, ex- 
torted a tax from the English merchants at 
Genoa by military execution, and enforced 
a tariff, giving such advantages to French 
cloths that ours were virtually prohibited 
from entry. But while the great interests 
of the country were thus neglected, Minis- 
ters exerted themselves without any respect 
to an independent Sovereign, to prevent 
Lucien Bonaparte and his son obtaining 
passports to go to America. Mr B. then 
condemned the sending Lord Cathcart to 
St Petersburg, and Lord Stewart to Vienna, 
being persons who were only known as mi- 
litary men. He: censured the cry which 
had been raised of ** No Popery,” and ob- 
served, that the true Catholic question was 
not whether this or that man should get in 
Parliament or hold an office, but whether 
Ireland should be well or ill governed. He 
then adverted to the Gagging Bills, and the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
regretted that the liberties of the country 
had been placed at the mercy of persons, 
during whose administration in Ireland in- 
nocent men were flogged, until their bones 
appeared in the face of day ; and when the 
flesh was torn off, and the victim still qui- 
vering from the whip, he was rubbed with 
powder and salt, and then flogged again 


without adjournment. One man was used 
in this way, even until his bowels appeared 
through the wound. He was then flung 
into a dungeon, and left there for seven 
days without medical assistance ; and all 
this not to punish guilt, not to inflict the 
pain that is due to undoubted crime, but to 
extort confession by the torture. Fitzge- 
rald, who had been accused of inflicting tor- 
ture on a Mr Wright, had been protected 
by a bill of indemnity, and made a baronet. 
What security had Englishmen that similar 
scenes would not occur in Cornwall or Lan- 
cashire, or any other part of the country, 
while the Noble Lord was at Downing- 
street? And what security had they in 
former precedents that punishment would 
follow upon an action brought by the inno- 
cent against those who thus abused an ex- 
traordinary power? Mr B. then concluded 


. with moving an Address to the Prince Re- 


gent, embracing the principal topics of his 
speech, and pledging the House to a vigor- 
ous enquiry next Session into the manner 
in which the powers placed in the hand of 
Govertinent may have been exercised du 

ring the recess. 

Lord Castlereagh, in opposing the Address, 
said, that if Mr Brougham’s view of the 
conduct of Ministers was correct, he ought, 
in the course of the Session, to have moved 


impeachments agaist them, instead com- 


ing down at the cluse of it, to libel the 
conduct of Parliament. Never was there a 
Session in which the House had been more 
successfully anxious to relieve the d stresses 
of the country. As to the system of Go- 
vernment, his wish was to preserve the con- 
stitution entire ; whilst the reform proposed 
by the Hon. Gentleman, both in and out of 
doors, would, in his opinion, tend to its sub- 
version. Was it nothing, that from the 
measures taken to improve the credit of 
the country, the funds had, in the course of 
the Session, risen from 62 to80? That 
the establishment had been reduced from 
£.22 to 18,000,000 ? That sinecures had 
been abolished? As to the reduction of 
taxation, had the Hon. Gentieman in any of 
his speeches or pamphlets particularized any 
single tax which could be dispensed with ? 
As to the distress of the manufacturers, 
why had he not moved for a committee of 
inquiry, which would not have been oppo- 
sed? Instead of that, he made a long 
speech, and concluded with four useless re- 
solutions. The Noble Lord then vindica- 
ted himself from the charges made against 
his administration in Ireland, which he de- 
scribed as libels upon his character.-— 
(Here a short interruption took piace, im 
consequence of Mr Brougham and Mr Ben- 
net calling him to order.) 

(Mr 
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(Mr Canning justified the warmth of feel- 
ing manifested by his Noble Friend in re- 
pelling charges which, out of the House, 
would be considered libellous.) 

Lord C. then reprobated the mode in 
which our relations with foreign powers had 
been treated by Mr B.; contended that our 
commercial interests in South America had 
been closely attended to, and justified the 
prevention of Lucien Bonaparte and his son 
from going to America, on the ground of 
their being still engaged in plots for disturb- 
ing the peace of the world. The appoint- 
inent of military men as ambassadors, under 
existing circumstances, saved the expense 
of double embassies. The Noble Lord then 
vindicated the appointment of Mr Reynolds 
to the Consulship of Ireland, with a salary 
of £.300 a-year, and of Mr Manners to 
the vice-consulship of Massachusets with 
a salary of £.200 a-year. Mr Reynolds's 
character stood unimpeached, except in the 
circumstance of his being implicated in the 
Irish rebellion, for which he had made 
every atonement in his power ; and though 
Mr Manners had been convicted of a libel, 
the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, who had 
called him to the bar, had not thought 
that it involved any stain upon his moral 
character. He then defended the appoint- 
ments to the Consulships at Genoa and 
Buenos Ayres, which had been adverted to 
on a former occasion, and concluded with 
complaining of the ungenerous conduct of 
Mr B., in ransacking the transactions of 20 
years ago in Ireland. | 

Sir #. Burdcit contended, that no time 
was a bar to an inquiry into the conduct of 
a Minister; and when Mr Reynolds came 
forward as a grand juror in this country, 
it could not be expected that his former 
conduct would pass unnoticed. Here the 
Hon. Baronet stated several instances of Mr 
Reynolds's life, which we do not consider it 
prudent to repeat ; and, from these circum- 
stances, contended that he was not a fit per- 
son to be employed in the service of the 
public. With respect to the encouragement 
of traitors, the Noble Lord was the person 
who encouraged traitors; he encouraged 
Mr Reynolds, Mr Castles, Mr Oliver, and 
other spies, who alone were the traitors to 
the quiet and peace of the country. The 
Hon. Baronet then stated the case of Mr 
llay, a printer, who received a letter, en- 
closing a hand-bill, couched in the most in- 
flammatory language, and an order that a 
number of them should be printed, and sent 

toa Mr Nichols, in Bennet-street, Black- 
friars. He prudently went with the letter 
and hand-bill to Lord Sidmouth’s office, 
where a person told him his Lordship was 
engaged, and would be for sometime. He 
ent away, and, to his surprise, svon after 
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discovered that this person waa the very 
Mr Nichols who wanted to entrap hina. 
Was this the way in which the government 
of a free country should be conducted ? He 
supposed there would soon be a new Order 
of Merit established, the Order of Spies, 
and that Mr Reynolds would be knighted, 
and made Grand Cross of the Order. The 


Honourable Baronet then reprobated the 


powers of arbitrary imprisonment put into 
the hands of men who looked upon petitions 
for reform as high treason. He alluded to 
Mr Manners as one of the most detestable 
of private calumnpiators. 

The Attorney-General defended the con- 
duct of Mr Reynolds. He had never been 
aspy in the employ of Government; but, 
like many others, having been engaged in a 
rebellion, of which they afterwards repent- 
ed, he gave information to Government. 
So, with respect to Castles, he could take 
upon himself to say, that he never was the 
spy of Government; and that, till more 
than a month after the 2d of December, 
Government were entirely ignorant even of 
its existence. 

Mr Bennett inveighed in strong terms a- 
gainst the machinations of Oliver, and cau- 
tioned ministers from employing such mis- 
creants, and implored of them to take means 
for removing the complaints of the manu- 
facturers. 

Mr H. Addington entcred into a defence 
of the conduct of Mr Oliver, whom he de- 
scribed as a much injured individual—he 
underwent an examination before two ma- 
gistrates, who expressed themselves satis- 
fied that the gentleman was innocent of be- 
ing the fomenter of the disturbances against 
the safety and tranquillity of the state. 

Mr Canning defended the conduct of his 
Noble Friend from the charges imputed to 
him, during a former period of his adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the sister kingdom. 
He would put it to the House to say, whe- 
ther any one expected (except the actors ia 
the scene) that the history of Ireland would 
he got up, merely for the purpose of arraign- 
ing the conduct of his noble friend, who had 
exhibited lessons of forbearance, and pardon- 
ed rebellion, as it now would seem, to have 
the rebel and the convicted libeller turning 
with ingratitude towards the land that saved 
them. 

Mr Brougham replied in very animated 
terms to the various objections urged against 
his motion, which was then negatived with- 
out a divison. 

Saturday, July 12. 

The Speaker having returned from the 
bar of the Lords, without taking the chair, 
read to the members a copy of the Prince 
Regent’s specch, and the House broke up 
forthwith, 
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EAST INDIES. 


MabDras Gazette Extraordinary, of Jan- 
uary 28, 1817, which arrived yesterday, 
states the success of an attack made by 
Major Macdowal!, with 625 infantry and 
1000 Silladar horse, upon between 2000 and 
3000 Pindarees under Bucksoo. The Ma. 
jor completely surprised their encampment, 
getting within a yard of them before they 
fired. He afterwards seut his cavalry to at 
tack those who had fled, and they ran again, 
leaving 125 killed and 60 wounded. In the 
two affairs he took about eight hundred 
horses; and the predatory troops were so 
completely dispersed, that the villagers took 
them in the fields. Our loss was trifling. 
Calcutta papers, to the middle of Febru- 
ary, contain the following particulars :— 
** The Governor-General, the Marquis of 
Hastings, had Jeft Barrackpore on a hunting 
excursion to Gour, Maldah, &c. Advices 


chad been received of Sir D. Ouchterlony 


having passed Allahabad, on his way to Be- 
nares. The subsidiary force, under Colonel 
Adam, had reached Banda on the 6th of 
January, on his way towards Nagpore.— 
According to the latest ukhbars from the 
upper provinces, the Rajah of Judpoor had 
obtained a truce from Ameer Khan, on con- 
dition of paying him two lacs of rupees, and 
holding the district of Malwah in the name 
of Ameer Khan’s son. From Judpoor 
Ameer Khan had directed his march to- 
wards Jypoor. A party of Mahmoud 
Shah's troops, on the 18th of January, took 
the village of Baglal from a body of Seekhs, 
and plundered them of 50,000 rupees. A 
battle was daily expected between the 
troops of the Nizam of Cashmere and the 
united force of Runjset Sing and Sinearch- 
und, on the frontiers of Mundwi. Runjeet 
Sing, during his late expedition to the North, 
had taken possession of one hundred forts in 
the district of Rhbumgur, and extorted three 
lacs in specie from the widow of the Chief 
of that territory, and 10,000 rupees from 
Sinsarchund. The British resident at 
Delhi had written to the Seekh Chiefs, that 
it was intended to construct two fortresses 
at Hurdwar, to protect the property of the 
merchants who repair thither at the annual 
fair. 

By a letter received at the Admiralty from 
Admiral Sir Edward Thornborough, K.C.B. 

July 1817. 


12 


Commander in Chief of his Majesty's ships 
and vessels at Portsmouth, it appears that 
Captain Donald of the Bombay Marine, ar- 
rived at that port in the ship Dawson, re- 
ported to the Admiral, that his Majesty’s 
ship Alceste was unfortunately lost in the 
straits of Gaspar, near Sunda, about the lat- 
ter end of January, by striking on a rock, 
about five o’clock in the morning, when she 
immediately went down. Captain Maxwell, 
and the whole of the crew and other persons 
on board, got on shore, on the island of Gas- 
par, but not a single article was saved from 
the ship. Lord Amherst, his son, and secre- 
tary, had arrived at Batavia in one of the 
Alccste’s boats. 

Captain Donald received the foregoing in- 
formation from Captain Murray, of the 
Spey, at the island of Ascension, where it 
was brought by an American ship from Ba- 
tavia, bound to Holland, having on board 
dispatches from Lord Amherst. 


AFRICA. 


The Society for promoting discoveries in 
the interior of Africa, and under whose 
auspices Mr Park first commenced explo- 
ring that country, as also Mr Horneman, of 
whom no tidings have been heard for more 
than sixteen years, have recently received 
much valuable information from their tra- 
veller Mr Burchardt, who, after visiting 
Syria, had, from Upper Egypt penetrated 
into Nubia. It appears he then entertained 
the most sanguine expectations of ultimate- 
ly reaching that great object of European 
research, the city of Tombuctoo; and, in- 
deed, so confidently does he express himself, 
‘hat the Society have every reason to’ ap- 
prehend he is now a resident there, from 
whence they expect further information 
from him. M. Burchardt, as might be ex- 
pected, has undergone considerable difficul- 
ties in places where none but the believers 
in Mahomet receive any assistance or pro- 
tection. It would prove a curious and for- 
tunate circumstance, if the expedition pre- 
ceeding down the Niger from Bammakoo, 
under Lieutenant Campbell, should meet 
with M. Burchardt, who travels from the 
eastward to thet river. 


SIERRA LEONE, 


Extract of a private letter, dated May 12. 
** Accounts 
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** Accounts of rather an unpleasant nature 
have just reached us from Captain Camp- 
bell, commanding the expedition in the in- 
terior: he has been stopped some time past, 
about 200 miles up the river Rio Noonez, 
by the natives, in consequence of the coun- 


_ try he wishes to pass through being at war 


with those he is now with; he has lost 
nearly all his cattle, and a great number of 
men, and is afraid they will be obliged to 
return, as it is now almost impossible they 
will be able to reach any shelter before the 
rainy season sets in. I am afraid also that 
all communication between Captain C. and 
Sierra Leone is cut off by the following cir- 
cumstances. Colonel M‘Carthy, Governor 
of Sierra Leone, had received intelligence 
of two vessels, supposed Americans, under 
Spanish colours, taking in slaves up the ri- 
ver Rio Noonez, at the town, whose Chief 
has always been considered as a staunch 
friend of the English and the Abolition, and 
the very man by whose means all correspon- 
dence between us and the expedition has 
hitherto been kept up. He is a powerful 
Chief, and a well informed man, having beén 
educated in England, and J may say, always 
been in the English pay; that is, receiving 
valuable presents from time to time from 
the Governor. The Colonial brig was sent 
to ascertain whether it was so. On her ar- 
rival, finding it was the case, a message was 
sent to the Chief requesting his assistance, 
if necessary, in capturing these vessels (a 
brig and a schooner, well manned and arm- 
ed,) who apparently seemed determined to 
make a desperate resistance: he not only 
refused, but sent word to say, that if attack. 
ed he would protect them to the utmost of 
his power; notwithstanding, they were at- 
tacked the same evening, and carried in the 
most gallant manner. On gaining posses- 
sion, the vessels lying nearly alongside the 
bank of the river, the Commander of the 
Colonial brig, finding himself completely ex- 
posed to the natives, who assailed bitin on all 
sides with musketry, arrows, &c., was ob- 
liged, in his own defence, to turn the guns 
of the vessels upon them; the consequence 
was, that in the morning the banks of the 
river were covered with dead. The ves- 
sels have since ‘arrived at Sierra Leone. 
This unfortunate occurrence taking place 
before the expedition is out cf his territo- 
ries, he, no doubt, will revenge himself by 
annoying them. 

** The colony of Sierra Leone is impro- 
ving wonderfully : buildings are rising in all 
directions; but I am sorry to add, the Slave 
Trade is still carried on all around us as bad 
as ever. Our harbour is crowded with pri- 
zes taken carrying. on this horrible traffic: 
a large ship arrived a few days back, prize 


to his Majesty's ship Cherub, Captain Fish. 
er, with 500 slaves on board. The Cherub 
had also taken a French schooner, after a 
sharp contest, in which she lost several of. 
ficers and men. ‘The schooner was, I am 
sorry to state, wrecked on the island of An. 
nabona, on her passage to Sierra Leone, 
and the whole of the crew, consisting of two 
officers and several seamen and marines of 
the Cherub (besides some prisoners that re- 
mained on board) were poisoned by the na- 
tives.” 


AMERICA. 


The new President of the United States 
appears to have entered upon his functions 
with great zeal and activity. He is repre- 
sented as making a tour of those territories, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the state of 
the country generally, from his own per- 
sonal observation.—-The naval force of A- 
merica, if the latest accounts be correct, is 
about to receive a great augmentation: 
twelve sail of the line are said to be nearly 
ready for service, one of which was to pro- 
ceed to the Mediterranean, to relieve the 
ship bearing the Commodore’s flag on that 
station. America seems determined, at any 
sacrifice, to have such a navy as will, on 
some future day, enable her to assume an 
important attitude in the discussion of ma- 
ritime rights and privileges. 

The person sent in the quality of Mini- 
ster from Pernambuco to the United States, 
is said to be everywhere caressed, and the 
complete suceess of the South American 
cause has the hearty wishes of the people at 
large, who give it the utmost support in 
their power, in prompt supplies of arms and 
provisions ; and it is contemplated that one 
day or other, not many years distant, the 
new world will be full a match for the old. 
The Americans seem to wish for the speedy 
arrival of such a period as best calculated to 
promote the interests of the United States. 
The foreign Ministers in America notice 
with some concern the great interest Ame- 
rica eppears to take in the cause of inde- 
pendent Governments, and it is said there 
have been private interviews held on the 
occasion. 

By a letter from Washington, dated the 
2d of May, we learn that the American Go- 
vernment have lately sold 100,000 acres of 
land on the Timbechy, in the Mississippi 
territory, toa Freneh company, at two dol- 
lars per acre, payable in fourteen years, 
without interest, upon condition of their 
planting the vine and olive.—About 300 
French emigrants have gone to reside on 
these newly-purchased Jands ; and they carry 


with them capital, ekill, and industry. 
the 
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the head of these people are Lakanal, Pea. 
tienes, Garnier de Saintes, the two L’Alle- 
mands, Desnouettes, Clause!, and others, 
with a crowd of artisans and mechanics. 
The highest expectations are formed of their 
SUCCESS. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
THE BRAZILS. 


The insurrection at Pernambuco, of which 
our last Number contained an account, it 
now appears, never extended beyond the 
Province in which it originated. ‘The Por- 
tuguese government at Rio Janeiro lest no 
time in taking measures for its subjugation. 
While a naval armament was immediately 
dispatched to blockade the port of Pernam- 
buco, an army was collected and marched 
with all speed over-land from Bahia to force 
the insurgents to submission; in which it 
appears, by the following article from Lis- 
boa, they have succeeded without much 
trouble. 


** Lisbon, 4th July. | 


** We have received the official notice, that 
en the 19th May, Domingo Jose Martinez, 
Founder of the Portuguese club in London, 
marched at the head of the insurgent army, 
to give battle, at seven leagues distance 
from the city of Pernambuco, to the army 
from Bahia, and all that day the action con- 
tinued, and both armies suffered severely ; 
on the next day (20th,) the insurgent army 
being beaten, Martinez with some officers 
ran away ; during this, the blockading squa- 
dron entered, called by tie people, and the 
sailors landing, joined by the inhabitants, 
rushed into the Government house, and kili- 
ed immediately a priest, an ex-friar, and 
the brother of Martinez; from thence they 
went to take possession of the forts, which 
was done rapidly ; they hoisted in ail the 
Portuguese colours, and directly issued a 
proclamation, offering a reward for Marti- 
nez, whose empire lasted 74 days; the 
whole owing to the proinptitude aud judg- 
ment of the Conde de Arcos, Governor of 
Bahia.” 
MONTE VIDEO. 

Letters have been received direct from 
the river Plate to the middle of April last. 
They communicate that the Portuguese 
were, at that period, closely blockaded in 
Monte Video. After a sally by the whole 
of the garrison, fur the purpose of collect- 
ing cattle and provisions, ** they were 
shamefully beaten back (observes the wri- 
ter) with the loss of 300 or 400 men.” 
The Portuguese, in their pursuit of subsist. 
ence, advanced 2U jeagues in the direction 
ef Calonia, where they were so cusnpletely 


harrassed by the Ovientales (or Artigas’s 
party) as to be obliged to retire without ac- 
complishing the object they had in view.— 
The Government of Buenos Ayres has en- 
tered into the strictest bonds of peace and 
ainity with the Government of the Brazils, 
but not with any apparent advantage to 
either ; for the inhabitants of the district of 
Monte Video and of Entre Rios have of 
themselves alone been able to check their 
invaders, who, after a war of neariy eight 
months, are in a precarious situation, being 
in actual want of wheat and bread, so much 
so, that unless they can receive strong rein- 
forcements, they must of necessity retire 
in the course of about two or three months ; 
at least, such was the opinion generally en- 
tertained at Buenos Ayres when the last ad- 
viccs came away. 


THE SPANISH MAIN. 


The last private advices from New York 
convey the strongest assurance of the fact, 
that the cause of the Independents on the 
Spanish Main was in a fair way of being 
shortly crowned with success. The refu- 
gees from all countries, under pretence of 
proceeding to North America, had joined 
the Patriots, and we have reason to believe 
that the armies of the Independents can 
now boast of as expert officers as ever took 
the field. There are amongst the indepen- 
dents both British and American adventu- 
rers, but of the most numerous class may 
be reckoned the refugees from France. 
Every man of the latter description with 
property has embarked his last shilling with 
the Patriots. 

Letters from Jamaica to the 2d of June 
state that a schooner had come in from the 
Spanish Main, with accounts that the Pa- 
triots had obtained fresh successes. Carac- 
cas, with other places of importance, were 
in their hands. ‘The meichants of King- 
ston appeared to think that new channels 
of trade would immediately open with South 
America, and bad made considerable ship- 
ments of goods in contemplation of their 
improving prospects. 


FRANCE. 


The Duchess of Berri was safely deliver- 
ed on the 13th July of a daughter; but the . 
child only lived two days. 

Marshal Gouvian St “yr has been nomi- 
nated secretary of State fur the marine and 
colonial department. 

The harvest is now become general 
throughout the kingdom, and its abundance 
has caused a great deciine of prices; which 
has had the effect of restoring tranquillity 
in every quarter. 

At 
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At Lyons one of the late rioters was exe- - 
cuted ; and at Doual, six persons, most ac- 
tive in a seditious commotion on the 9th, 
have been sentenced to close imprisonment 
for three years, and to exposure on the pil- 
lory. 

Madame de Stael, the celebrated author, 
and daughter of the finance Minister Nec- 
ker, died on the 14th at Paris, 53 years of 
age. 

According to private letters from France, 
some societies have been formed, which, un- 
der the title of Missionarics, institute pil- 
grimages, and proceed with their followers 
to appointed places, where the Cross is set 
up, and where certain ceremonies are per- 
formed. These pilgrimages take place at 
night, and by the light of torches ; addresses 
are made to the pilgrims, which are said to 
be directed against the possessors of church 
lands. Jt would appear, in short, that cer- 
tain classes of churchmen in France piously 
desire to be put in possession of the richest 
lands in the country, and they are anxious 
to set on foot a fanaticism in favour of their 
pretensions. 

The French papers mention a highway 
robbery on a grand scale, committed by a 
band of armed ruffians, on the great road 
between Pagney-sur-Meuse and Void, in 
the territory of Troussey. The persons at- 
tacked are said to have been Lord Clanwil- 
liam and Captain Gordon, who were travel- 
ling from Vienna to London, by way of Pa- 
ris, and, as the French journals assert, on 
a diplomatic mission. The travellers, be- 
ing taken by surprise, were stripped of every 
articie in their possession; and then, with 
their servants, they were suffered to pursue 
their journey. The gendarmerie and na 
tional guards of the district were soon put 
in motion to trace out the robbers, and hopes 
were entertained that they would in the end 
succeed. The ruffians were no less than 
seven in number; one of whom was obser- 
ved by Captain Gordon to keep at a dis- 
tance frém the carriage, and to be occasion- 
ally consulted by the rest. Lord Clanwil- 
liam’s losses on this occasion were of various 
kinds, and of considerable value. 

— 


SPAIN. 


A long financial document, dated Madrid, 
the 12th instant, professes to detail correctly 
the budget for the present year. Hence it 
appears, that the expenses of the Spanish 
Monarchy amount to a sum in reals, equal 
to £.8,219,736. That the revenue amountsto 
£.5,971,263, leaving a deficit of £.2,248,473. 


In order to make head against this defici- 


ency, the Minister has already carried into 
effect certain measures of retrenchment,— 


He has discontinued the employment of su- 
pernumeraries in any branch of the service; 
he establishes a general contribution upon 
all species of property, civil and ecclesiasti. 
cal, without exception ; and raises a subsidy 
upon the clergy of six years’ duration— 
which expedients are represented as likely 
to furnish the means of equalling the re- 
ceipt: with the expenditure. ‘The consent 
of the Pope has been procured to the assess. 
ment of the clergy, and to a temporary ap- 
plication of the funds arising from vacant 
archbishoprics, bishoprics, and abbeys, to 
the pressing wants of the State. 

A court martial at Barcelona has pro- 
nounced Genera! Lacy guilty. He has been 
sent to the island of Majorca; but it seems 
doubtful whether this has been the result of 
positive instructions, or of an apprehension 
that his continuance in Barcelona might 
excite an improper interest for his fate.— 
The King has not yet notified his determi- 
nation as to the sentence. 


PORTUGAL. 


Accounts from Lisbon state, that the ex- 
amination of the conspirators continued.— 
Some farther arrests had taken place; and 
some persons, who had been apprehended 
by the police, were discharged, after a suit- 
able reprimand, for words and conduet that 
were considered as tending to sedition. The 
tribunal for the trial of the conspirators con- 
sists of a Chief Judge, four assistants, and a 
Secretary. About 50 persons are in custo- 
dy. It appears the designs of the conspira- 
tors were skilfully planned. Four Commit- 
tees had been formed in Lisbon. The prin- 
cipal one alone was in possession of the 
whole machinery of the plot ; the others co- 
operated only with the principal Committee 
and the President of the one immediately 
above and below their own in numerical 
order. When a member of a Committee 
had gained three proselytes, he immediately 
became the chief of a new Committee, and 
thus provision was made for an indefinite 
extension of the system, and delegates had 
been dispatched into the country. The ob- 
ject of this conspiracy was the dethronement 
of the reigning family in Portugal. A pro- 
visional government was to have been form- 
ed, and ultimately a republican form of go- 
vernment. For some time past, measures 
have been taken to prepare the public mind 
for a change in the government. ‘The King, 
the governors of the kingdom, &c. have 
been repeatedly pasquinaded, particularly on 
public anniversaries, &c. It was apprebend- 
ed, that on the day of Corpus Christi these 
revolutionary enterprizes would have been 
attempted, and many families left — 
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that day: and the Rocio, instead of being 
thronged,_as usual, with spectators of the 
procession, was, comparatively speaking, 
abandoned. It was reported that Gomez 
Freire D’Andrade was only implicated to 
the extent of a misprision of treason. A 
young officer of the 16th regiment, who 
was recently arrested in the country, shot 
himself through the body in the chaise in 
which they were conducting him to Lisbon : 
he is not likely to recover. No confessions 
have been made by hiin; but a number of 
papers, which he had confided to a young 
woman to whom he was under an engage- 
ment of marriage, have been secured, and 
it is said their contents furnish much import- 
ant information of the designs of the con- 
spirators. 


GERMANY, RUSSIA, &c. 


About the end of last month, disturbances, 
in consequence of the scarcity and high 
price of provisions, were very general 
throughout Holland and the Netherlands: 
Ghent, Leige, Mons, Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Leyden, and Brussels, are among the 
Dutch and Flemish cities which have been 
most agitated ; but these troubles have all 
ceased with the arrival of supplies, and the 
prospect of a bountiful harvest. 

On the 16th ultimo, a memorial was pre- 
sented to the Diet at Frankfort, from the 
Senates of the Hanse Towns, describing 
the extensive depredations committed by the 
Tunisian, and other Barbary cruizers, in the 
North Sea. The memorial acknowledges 
with gratitude the interference in several 
instances of British men of war, and the 
consequent recovery of their booty from the 
pirates. The concurrence of the other ma- 
ritime powers of Europe, in adopting mea- 
sures for restoring the security of navigation, 
is earnestly intreated, and the various evils, 
to which any further submission to the ra- 
vages of the barbarians must expose the 
German nation, are detailed at considerable 
length. The Diet unanimously declared, 
that their respective High Courts and con- 
stituents should be informed of these cir- 
cumstances, that they might take the most 
effectual means for the protection of German 
commerce and interests ; and a Commission 
of five members was immediately appointed 
to prepare a joint opinion, on which the re- 
port of the Diet is to be founded. 

A great fire happened at Munich, on the 
night of the 16th April, which consumed 
wood to the value of 30,000 florins, tftat had 
been collected for the building of a new 
theatre. The first report very shrewdly 
ascribed this misfortune to the mailveilance 
of some wicked incendiary ; but from more 


authentic information, we find the incendia- 
ry to have been no other than some spirit 
of the air, and his firebrand an ordinary 
thunderbolt. The King, the Prince Royal, 
Prince Charles, and Prince Eugene, all re- 
paired to the spot, on the fire breaking out, 
and contributed greatly, by their exertions, 
to its extinction. 

A Russian Ukase has been issued, estab- 
lishing ao Imperial Bank at St Petersburgh, 
on principles somewhat resembling those on 
which the charter of the Bank of England 
is founded, 

An article, dated Russia, in the French 
papers, calculates the gross population of St 
Petersburgh at 285,500 persons, the mili- 
tary included. In 1764, the number of in- 
habitants in that capital amounted to 
114,000 Russians, and 16,000 strangers ; 
in 1792, St Petersburgh contained 193,000 
natives, and 32,000 strangers. Of the pre- 
sent population of 285,500 souls, it is com- 
puted that the foreigners may amount to 
35,000 or 36,000. Formerly one foreigner 
was reckoned for each seven Russians; now, 
since Finland and other countries have been 
incorporated with the empire, eight Rus- 
sians are found for every single foreigner ; 
and of the foreigners one half are usually 
Germans. Many of that nation have been 
naturalized in Russia; some of them occus 
py a distinguished station in society; a- 
Mongst them are several men of science, 
artists, and artisans. The French settled 
at St Petersburgh are preceptors of youth, 
dealers in fashions, hair dressers, valets de 
chambre, &c. Thus it appears that in half 
a century the new-created capital of the 
Russian empire has increased in population 
considerably more than two toone. We 
believe that London has, during the same 
period, advanced in a degree not far inferior 
to St Petersburgh, and that some of the 
manufacturing sea-port towns, such as Man- 
chester, Leeds, Glasgow, Liverpooi, &c. have 
made a still more rapid and surprising pro- 
gress. 


** Vienna, April 16. 


** Letters from Upper Austria speak of a 
sect formed there called Petzelians, from the 
name of the founder, Petzel, a priest of 
Brannau. Atrocious accounts are related 
of this sect. In imitation of the Spenevans 
of England, they preach the equality and 
community of property, and they sacrifice (J 
dare scarcely touch upon these hurrors) 
men, to purify others from their sins. It is 
added that this sect sacrificed, during Pas- 
sion Week, several men, who died in the 
most horrible torments. A girl of thirteen 
was put to death in the village of Affewang 
on Good Friday. Seven mep have been the 
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victims of this abominable faith, The au- 
thor of this sect, Petzel, with 86 followers, 
are arrested; military detachments have 
been quartered in the villages, and tranquil- 
lity has been restored to the hearts of the 
wretched inhabitants. Petzel has been sent 
to the fortress of Spielberg. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


The Army.—The effective strength of the 
British army, at home and abroad, exclu- 
sive of artillery, on the 28th April 1817, 
was as follows :— 


Officers, - - - 7,623 
Serjeants - - - $.811 
Trumpeters or Drummers 3,561 
Farriers - - - 328 


Rank and File 134,699 
Total ° - - 155,032 
Total of the artillery 11,833 

Making the grand total 

of the army 166,865 

In the above satement, the Cape of Good 
Hope regiment, the Ceylonese regiments, 
and black pioneers, are not included, as they 
are paid by the colonies in which they are 
serving. These troops consist of 201 offi- 
cers, 239 serjeants, 86 drummers, and 3554 
rank and file. 

June 23. Excessive Heat.—The heat ex- 
perienced in and around the metropolis du- 
ring the last three days has not been equal- 
led in any summer during the last nine 
years. The mean temperature in London 
and Westminster has been 83 and 84 in the 
shade, and from 108 to 110 in exposed si- 
tuations. This is the temperature most usu- 
al at Calcutta. In the environs of London 
vegetation has, in consequence, put on a 
most luxuriant and promising appearance 
within the last week, and, unless the heat 
and drought continue beyond a reasonable 
period, the crops will be excessive. Nine 
horses lay dead on the Epsom road yester- 


day, from the excessive heat of the weather. - 


July 4. Roman Catholics.—A bill has 
passed both Houses of Parliament almost 
without notice, which removes the principal 
obstacle to the entry of Roman Catholics 
into the navy and army. By this bill they 
are relieved from the necessity of taking 
the oaths, or subscribing to the declarations 
which were before an impediment to their 
advance, and thus situations of the highest 
rank are now open to them in the naval and 
military professions. They are not to be 
called on to take the oaths before entering 
the army or navy; and we need not tell our 
readers, that, after they haye entered the 


service, all further obligation of taking the 
oaths, or the sacrament, is done away by 
the annual act of indemnity, which is passed 
at the beginning of each session, 

July 4. Dreadful explosion of fir e-damp.— 
On Monday forenoon, last, a dreadful blast 
occurred at Harraton Row pit belonging to Mr 
Lambton, by which 38 men and boys were 
killed. There were 41 in the mine at the 
time—six of whom were brought to bank 
alive, but three of them dicd soon after- 
wards. The other three were much injured, 
but itis expected will recover. Twoof the 
sufferers were blown out of the shaft of the 
pit (82 fathoms in depth), and their remains 
were found at some distance from the 
mouth—the head of one of them separated 
from the body, and found 50 yards off in a 
corn field; the back of the head,of the other 
was also torn off, probably by striking 
against something in the shait. he shaft 
continued for some minutes to emit a dense 
cloud of black smoke and coal dust, the smell 
of which remained on the herbage a mile 
and a half distant from the pit, for several 
hours after. Most of the sufferers lived ot 
Painshaw: there are ten of the name 
of Hill—grandfather, one of his sons, seven 
grandsons, and an adopted son. Seven wi- 
dows are left, but the sufferers being mostly 
young, there are very few children. This 
dreadful accident was caused entirely by the 
perverse obstinacy of a young man named 
John Moody, one of the hewers, who, in 
defiance of the orders of the overman, re- 
fused to use Sir H. Davy’s lamp, and 
lighted a candle, which was twice put out 
by the workman whom he was to relieve, 
but he re-lighted it by unscrewing the lamp, 
and thus sacrificed his own and the lives of 
his companions. In his way to the shaft, 
Cowans, the relieved workman, met one of 
the overmen, and gave him notice of 
Moody’s conduct; but before he could 
reach the place, the fatal blast occurred.— 
Cowans got to the bank in safety. They 
were working the ** pillars” of the mine, and 
none of them were more than one hundred 
and forty yards from the shaft. It is to be 
regretted that there is a great indisposition 
among the miners to the use of the lamp, 
the light being rather inferior; and there 
appears a necessity for some legislative pro- 
vision to prevent the use of candles entirely 
in such dangerous places as coal mines.— 
An inquest was the next day holden on the 
bodies. The verdict was, ** that the deceas- 
ed had got their deaths by an explosion of 
fire - damp, occasioned by the using of 
candies, instead of safety lamps, contrary 
to orders given.”—-On Wednesday afternoon 
six more men, who were reinstating the 
air stoppings that had been swept away 4 
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the blast, were suffocated in the same mine, 
by the after-damp (carbonic acid gas) which 
commonly succeeds the explosion of hydro- 
genous gas. There were eight men altoge- 
ther whom the fixed air seized ; but on the 
bodies being got out on Thursday evening, 
two were alive, though but faint hopes were 
entertained of their recovery. 

July 7.—Extraordinary experiment.—The 
experiment of hauling up a line of-battle- 
ship, by means of pulley, fully succeeded at 
Plymouth dock-yard, on Tuesday ; when the 
Kent, of 80 guns, and 1694 tons, was, by 
this simple, but most powerful mechanical 
instrument, drawn out of the water, and se- 
curely placed in a cradle, for repair. The 
experiment was never before tried with a 
ship of greater tonnage than a 38 gun frigate. 

9.—Death of Mr Ponsonby.—On Monday 
the 30th June Mr Ponsonby was suddenly 
and alarmingly taken ill in the House of Com- 
mons, in consequence of which an adjourn- 
ment of the House was immediately moved 
and agreed to. He was carried to his own 
house about half past twelve; and, we la- 
ment to say, that the Right Hon. Gentleman 
expired at six o’clock yesterday morning.— 
His death was tranquil—his pulse declined 
so gradually, that he breathed his last with- 
out a perceptible struggle. His second son 
arrived express from Ireland, at his house 
in Curzon-street, only a few minutes after 
his death. He had been taught, as he pass- 
ed through Oxford, to believe his honoured 
parent was in the fair way of recovery ; 
and therefore our sympathizing readers may 
conceive the extent of the shock he had to 
suffer on the unexpected and melancholy 
tidings of his almost instantaneous departure. 
Kvery feeling heart, every friend of freedom, 
justice, and humanity, will join with him, 
and the rest of his afflicted family, in deplo- 
ing the loss of this virtuous patriot and truly 
amiable man. ‘Indeed his death is univer- 
sally felt as a national calamity, for his life 
was dedicated to the public service, and he 
lost it in the assiduous discharge of his duty 
as a faithful representative of the people.— 

He may be said to have fallen at his post as 


truly as an officer who falls in the field or 
on the deck, since it was by the effect of 
his persevering attendance on Committees 
(which deprived him of the habitual strong 
exercise necessary to his health,) that he 
fell a sacrifice at so early a period of life. 

1].—Death of the Duke of Nothumberland. 
—We are sorry to state, that yesterday 
morning, at five o'clock, the Duke of North- 
umberiand died at Northumberland House, 
Charing-Cross. His Grace has been a mar- 
tyr to the rheumatic gout for these 20 years, 
not having had the use of his legs and feet 
during that great length of time, and has 
of course been obliged to be carried in and 
out of his carriage. During the last six 
weeks he was considered very much indis- 
posed, and was attended by two physicians ; 
however, during the last few days he was 
deemed so much better that they discontinu- 
ed their constant visits. At three o’clock 
yesterday morning his Grace had another 
attack in his stomach. ‘The Duchess was 
called up; Earl Perey, Lord Prudhoe, and 
the Ladies Percy, were sent for, and were 
in time to be present when the Duke 
breathed his last. The physicians were sent 
for, but did not arrive till after their patient 
had expired. 

12,—New Gold Coinage.—The Gazette 
of Tuesday contains two Proclamations : 
the first describing the new forthcoming 
gold coin called Sovereigns, and command- 
ing them to be received as 20s. pieces. The 
second states, that as much of the present 
gold coin in circulation is deficient in weight, 
none shall be taken in payment of less 
weight than as follows: Guineas, five penny- 
weights eight grains; half guineas, two pen- 
nyweights sixteen grains ; quarter guineas, 
oue pennyweight eight grains: and that the 
seven shilling pieces, and the gold pieces call- 
ed Sovereigns, or 20s. pieces, more deficient 
in weight than the retes hereafter specified, 
viz. seven shilling pieces, one pennyweight 
eighteen grains ; Sovereigns, or 20s. pieces, 
five pennyweights two grains three quarters, 
be not allowed to be current, or pass in any 
payment whatsoever. 


Scottish 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


Men»ayY, June 16th, came on the trial 

of Ebenezer Knox, alias King, late 
tenant of Crosslee, county of Selkirk, ac- 
cused of uttering and vending, or cau- 
sing to be uttered and vended, as genuine, 
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forged notes of the Bank of England. 
The trial lasted till half past twelve, when 
the Jury retired, and after being inclosed 
for half an hour, sent a messenger into 
Court, saying that they would return a spe- 
cial, or written verdict, whereupon the Court 
adjourned until Tuesday at oue o'clock, 

when 
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when the Jury returned their verdict unani- 
mously finding the pannel Guilty, under the 
statute, of having forged notes in his pos- 
session ; but finding, by a plurality of voices, 
the libel Not Proven as to the utiering and 
vending. The Judges stated themselves to 
be of opinion with the minority of the 
Jury, with respect to their second finding. 
After a suitable admonition from the Lord 
Justice Clerk, the pannel was sentenced 
‘to transportation beyond seas for fourteen 
years. 


Monday, June 23. 

William Campbell, Francis Watson, and 
Thomas Watson, were tried, accused of 
using, uttering, or vending forged notes of 
the Bank of England. The prisoners plead- 
ed Guilty to the charge of having forged 
notes in their possession, knowing them to 
be forged, and the Lord Advocate having 
withdrawn the charges of uttering and vend- 
ing, they were found Guilty in terms of 
their confession, and, after an impressive 
address from the Lord Justice Clerk, sen- 
tenced to fourteen years transportation. 

The Court then proceeded to the case of 
Andrew M‘Kinlay, accused upon a third in- 
dictment of administering unlawful oaths. 
The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. The 
Lord Justice Clerk stated this to be the case 
in which it had before been agreed that in- 
formations should be lodged in regard to the 
relevancy. After some remarks from the 
counsel on both sides, the Court allowed 
the prosecutor till Thursday first, to lodge 
his information, and the prisoner till Thurs- 
day following, and the diet against him was 
continued till the 14th July. 

Jean Campbell alias Bruce, was next put 
to the bar, accused of murdering her own 
child, by throwing the child over the Old 
Bridge of Glasgow. This case had previ- 
ously come before the Circuit Court at Glas- 
gow, and on account of its novelty, the pri- 
soner having been deaf and dumb from her 
infancy, was certified to the High Court of 
Justiciary ; and the Court having consider- 
ed the record of the Circuit Court at Glas- 
gow, allowed the prosecutor to adduce proof 
of the state of the prisoner’s mind, by the 
30th June, and the diet was continued a- 
gainst her till that day. 


_ Monday, June 30. 

The Court proceeded to the farther con- 
sideration of the very novel and important 
of Jean Campbell, alias Bruce. 

Mr Drummond, Counsel for the Crown, 
now gave in a minute, stating that he was 
satisfied of the prisoner being deaf and dumb 
from her infancy; but he offered to prove 
that she was capable of distinguishing be- 
twixt right and wrong, and was sensible 


that punishment followed the commission 
of the crime. He then called several wit- 
nesses, among whom were the following : 
Robert Kinniburgh, teacher of the deaf 
and dumb institution, deposed, that he had 
seen the prisoner once in the Jail of Glas. 
gow, and repeatedly in the Jail of Edin. 
burgh; that he has had communication with 
her by means of signs; in general, he un- 
derstood her, but in particular instances he 
did not ; that she, by her signs, communica- 
ted to him the circumstances which took 
place relative to her child: that the death 
of her child was altogether accidental, and 
that when it happened, she was intoxicated ; 
that she communicated to him, that upon 
that occasion, the child was upon her back, 
covered with her petticoat and a duffle 
cloak, and, as he understood her, she had 
held them together, upon her breast, with 
her hand, while she rested the child on the 
parapet of the bridge, over which the child 
fell, while she was in the act of putting her 
band in her breast; he understood she had 
lost hold of the child, at which time the 
child was asleep, and had then fallen over 
the bridge. She communicated to the wit- 
ness, that before the act, she had that day 
drank eight glass of spirits. He understood 
from her that she had had three children, and 
that the one the accident happened to was 
one of them; that he rather suspected she 
was not married, as the children were to 
different individuals; that, as far as the 
communications could take place between 
him and the prisoner, she is a woman of 
strong powers of mind, and nothing appears 
to have been wanting, humanely speaking, 
to have saved her from the pitch of depra- 
vity she appears to have attained, but some 
hand to have opened for her the treasures 
of knowledge in proper time; that he con- 
ceives that the prisoner must be possessed 
of the power of conscience in a certain de- 
gree, and that she seems a woman of strong 
natural affection towards her children, as he 
was informed by persons in Glasgow, and 
which she manifested by the indignant de- 
nial of the charge of: having wilfully killed 
her child, and immediate assertion that it 
lost its life by accident. (Being interroga- 
ted by the Court, whether he is of opinion 
that the prisoner could be made to under- 
stand the question, whether she is guilty or 
not guilty of the crime of which she is ac- 
cused) answers, that from the way in which 
he would put it, by asking her by signs, 
whether she threw the child over the bridge 
or not, he thinks she could plead not guilty 
by signs, as she has always communicated 
to him; and this is the only way in which 
he can so.put the question to her—but has 


no idea, abstractedly speaking, that she 
knows 
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knows what a trial is, but that she knows 
she is brought into Court about her child. 

Here the Court expressed a wish to see 
Mr Kinniburgh put the questions to the pri- 
soner in open Court, which he did, and was 
answered in the same manner as he had de- 
scribed. 

The Lord Justice Clerk thanked Mr Kin- 
niburgh for his attention, and the assistance 
the Court had derived from his professional 
skill. 

Dr William Farquharson stated, that he 
twice visited the prisoner in the Jail of Edin- 
burgh—that she fully satisfied him that she 
was not feigning to be deaf and dumb-—~that 
she appeared to the witness to know as lit- 
tle of the distinction between right and 
wrong as a child of 6 months old, and that 
she did not appear to be conscious of having 
done any thing whatever wrong in regard 
to the child. 

The Court were unanimously of opinion 
that this novel and important question, of 
which no precedent appeared in the law of 
this country, deserved grave consideration, 
and every information the Counsel on each 
side could procure and furnish. 

The Court then ordered informations on 
each side to be prepared and printed. 


Monday, July 15. 


This morning, James Seath and Beatrix 
M‘Leod, charged with forging a bill, for 
£.46, pleaded guilty, and were sentenced 
to seven years transportation. 


Thursday, July 17. 


Andrew Craig, accused of bigamy, was 
brought to the bar, when he pleaded guilty, 
and was sentenced to 12 months imprison- 
ment in Edinburgh jail. It appeared from 
the proceedings in this case, that Craig had 
applied to the session-clerk of St Cuthbert’s 
parish for a certificate of proclamation, and 
being refused, afterwards procured one from 
the session-clerk of Edinburgh. The Court, 
on this subject, unanimously recommended 
the Lord Advocate to take measures for 
preventing certificates from being obtained 
without a due inquiry into the condition of 
the parties. 

{sabel Maxwell was afterwards brought 
to the bar, and pleaded guilty, of wilful fire- 
raising, when she was sentenced to fourteen 
years transportation. 

George M‘Innes, or M‘Ginnes, accused 


_ of theft and being habit and repute a thief, 


also pleaded guilty, and received sentence of 
seven years transportation. 

The Court next proceeded to advise the 
informations in the case of Jean Campbell, 
alias Bruce, the deaf and dumb woman. 
The Judges delivered their opinions at con- 
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siderable length, and all gave the highest 
praise to the able manner in which the in- 
formations on both sides were drawn, and 
the ingenious manner in which the case had 
been argued by the gentlemen on both sides, 
viz. Mr Drummond for the Crown, and Mr 
M‘Neil for the pannel. With the excep- 
tion of Lord Hermand, their Lordships were 
of opinion that the pannel was doli capax, 
quoad, the actual crime with which she was 
charged. The Court therefore repelled the 
objection taken by Mr M‘Neil—found the 
pannel a fit object for trial, and the libel re- 
levant ; but in respect the Jury to try the 
case were in Glasgow, they deserted the 
diet pro loco et tempore. The pannel was 
then remanded. 


Saturday, July 19. 


Yesterday the Court proceeded to advise 
the informations in the case of Andrew 
Mackinlay, accused of administering unlaw- 
ful oaths. Their Lordships delivered their 
opinions at some length, and, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Gillies, (who retained his 
original opinion that the libel was irrele- 
vant,) agreed that the objections to the in- 
dictment were not well founded ; they were 
therefore repelled, and the trial proceeded 
this morning. 

The first witness cailed for the Crown 
was John Campbell, prisoner in Edinburgh 
Castle, who being examined in initialibus, if 
he had. seceived any reward, or promise of 
reward#or being a witness—he answered, 
He had.—He then made a long declara- 
tion, the sum of which was, that after a va- 
riety of conversations, wherein threats and 
promises were held out to him, he had en- 
tered into a written engagement with the 
Solicitor General and Mr Home Drum- 
mond, Depute Advocate, that he would be- 
come a witness, on condition that he was 
to be furnished with means to transport 
himself and family to the Continent. The 
written agreement was afterwards destroy- 
ed at the suggestion of the Sheriff of Edin- 
burgh, who refused to sign it ; and a verbal 
engagement, on the honour of the parties, 
was then entered into to the same effect. In 
consequence of this disclosure, the Court re- 
fused to admit this witness’s evidence on 
the trial; and after examining several other 
witnesses, prisoners in the Castle and tol- 
booth of Edinburgh, who could recollect no- 
thing tending to convict the prisoner, the 
Lord Advocate gave up the case. The Jury 
returned a verdict of not proven, and the 
pannel was dismissed from the bar. In 
consequence of this result, the other pri- 
soners confined in Edinburgh, connected 
with the proceedings in Glasgow, were set 
at liberty on Monday, 
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woman from plunging into the river to 
his assistance. The river: is about twelve 
feet deep, and has a foul bottom where the 
accident happened. The Humane Society’s 
bout was as soon as possible brought to his 
assistance ; but it was fully an hour before 
the body was got out; of course, it was 
in vain to try any means for his recovery. 
June 27.—Earthquakes.—-On the 10th inst. 
at 20 minutes past one P. M., a smart shock 
of an earthquake was felt by several persons 
in Inverness and its neighbourhood ; and 
again, on Monday morning last, at five 
o'clock, two smart shocks were felt in the 
same place; the unprecedented frequency 
of this phenomenon latterly in this quarter is 
the subject of much conjecture, and to many 
of no small degree of alarm, under an idea 
that some grand convulsion of nature may be 


expected to follow. It was more severely felt 


in Urquhart, Dores, and other places in the 
neighbourhood of Lochness, as was also that 
of Tuesday week ; in some houses the bells 
Were put in motion. We had, on Sunday 
evening, a thunder storm, the peals of which, 
for about three quarters of an hour, were 
incessant; it was followed by showers of 
warm rain, some of which have been very 
heavy, and the weather has been occasion- 
ly excessively sultry. The effects have been 
very favourable on the crops, which have 
recovered their appearance, and look re- 
markably healthy and vigorous. 

July 10.—Scots Emigrants.—The Helen, 
Charters, which sailed from Leith about 
four weeks ago, is arrived at Pillau, with 
51 passengers on their way to Poland.— 
They consist chiefly of small farmers and 
hinds from the southern counties of Scot- 
jand, who have been induced, by the liberal 
arrangements of this Polish nobleman, to 
settle as a colony on his estate of Dovspouda, 
for the purpose of introducing the improved 
agriculture of Scotland into the fertile but ill- 
cultivated plains of Poland. The Count has 
alJotted a tract of his best land for the sta- 
tion of the colony, to which he has given the 
name of Scotia. They enter upon regular 
leases of twenty years, at a rent almost no- 
minal, and, besides other peculiar advanta- 
ges, they are, by an ukase of the Emperor 
Alexander, freed from the operation of the 
military conscription. Liberal provision has 
also been made by the proprietor for a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, who will speedily jvin 
them, and who will also act as schoolmas- 
ter to the settlement. 

— Thunder storm—QOn Saturday last, 
Perth and its neighbourhood were visited 
by a violent thunder storm, accompanied 
with a very heavy shower of rain, which 
did considerable damage to some fields in 
the parish of Aberdalgie. The storm com- 
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menced about four o’clock in the afternoon ; 
and though it lasted little more than half 
an hour, every little rivulet was suddenly 
swelled to a rapid torrent, which swept a- 
way every thing before it. Several small 
bridges were carried away ; and in one case, 
the earth washed down from the higher 
grounds, covered a field of turnips to the 
extent of a quarter of an acre. The mill 
at Aberdalgie was a good deal injured, and 
as it was inundated to a considerable depth, 
the meal which it contained was also much 
damaged. A woman in the parish of Tib- 
bermore, who had gone out to bring in one 
of her children, was struck by the lightning 
as she was entering her own door, and com- 
pletely deprived of the power of motion. 
The electric fluid was attracted to the left 
side of her head, the hair of which it en- 
tirely singed; it then passed downwards, 
and took a direction across her body, ma- 
king its escape at the right foot, and leaving 
it of a black colour, She is now, however, 
nearly recovered from the effects of the 
shock, having experienced no other bad con- 
sequence from it than great debility. 

July 12.—Burgh of Dundee.—The Con- 
vention of Royal Burghs met, as usual, at 
Edinburgh, for the dispatch of business, on 
Tuesday last. Amongst other business, a 


petition was presented from the Guildry of 


Dundee, praying that the Convention should 
declare that the resolutions of the Town 


Council of Dundee, on 9th August 1815, | 


should continue in force, notwithstanding 
the resolution in March following, rescind. 
ing the same. The resolutions in August 
1815 were, that the Council should concur 
with the Guildry in applying to the Conven- 
tion of Burghs to obtain for the Guildry 
the election of their Dean, &c. Mr Inglis 
moved, that the petition should be received 
and considered. ‘The Solicitor-General mo- 
ved, that it should be reiected.——-A debate 
then followed, in which the Lords Provosts 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Messrs 
Inglis, Gibson, Laing, and others, took a 
part.—-The vete was put, reject the peti- 
tion, or delay the consideration of it till next 
day ; when the latter was carried by a con- 
siderable majority. The subject was again 
resumed on Wednesday, when it was mo- 
ved, and seconded by Messrs Inglis and 
Gibson, that the prayer of the petition be 
refused, but that a recommendation should 
be given by the Convention to the parties 


to endeavovr to make up matters among . 


themselves; and if they could not agree, 
they might again apply to the Convention. 
The Solicitor-General moved, as an amend- 
ment—that the petition be refused without 
any recommendation ; and after a good deal 
of discussion, the votes were called gn the 

motion 
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motion and amendment, when 23 voted for 
the former, and 20 for the latter. Thus 
the matter rests, in the mean time, be- 
tween the Magistrates and the Guildry, as 
formerly. 

July 17. Harbour of Troon.—1In the fine 


harbour of Troon, Ayrshire, established by . 


the exertions of the Duke of Portland, in 
the course of last year, there have been a- 
bove fifty vessels in the port at once. The 
following is a state of the export of coals 
to Ireland for twelve months past :— 


Tons. 
From 5th July to 10th Oct. 1816 12,545 
From 10th Oct. to Sth Jan. 1817 11,554 
From 5th January to 5th April - 9424 
From Sth April to 5th July - 10,818 


Total 44,341 


19, Melancholy catastrophe. — Early on 
Sunday morning last, Join Brown, Esq. of 
Greenock-mains, Ayrshire, was killed by his 
own bull. The animal first attempted to 
attack a boy, who fled out of his way, and 
next attacked the master with such a dead- 
ly aim near the heart, that though the fa- 
mily were immediately alarmed, and car- 
ried him home, he was only heard to utter 
one word, and died in a few minutes. A- 
bout six weeks before, Mr Gilbert Ander- 
son, a farmer in the same neighbourhood, 
was also attacked by his own bull, and be- 
sides having one of his legs broken, was 
otherwise very much hurt. He is, how- 
ever, happily recovering. Neither of the 
animals had before shewn any vicious ha- 
bits. 

24. Improvements in Edinburgh. — On 
Monday, that large tenement called Creech’s 
Land, so long an eye-sore in the middle of 
the High Street, was sold for £.194, and, 
together with the little shops attached to 
the north side of St Giles’s Cathedral, is 
now in progress of removal. This improve- 
ment has been talked of for these fifty years 
past. The removal of the Jail and Weigh- 
house is expected soon to follow. Work- 
‘men have also begun to take down the old 
houses at the west end of the Grassmarket, 
for the purpose of building a new corn- 
market and public granaries on their site. 
The strong and extensive buttress built to 
support the new Calton Hill road, is also to 
‘he demolished immediately, and to be car- 
ried farther out, to give the road a circular 
‘inclination to the south ; and the new wah 
will be faced up with large pieces of rock, 
thus giving the hill a uniform appearance. 
The hewn stones néw’in the wall are to be 
used in building the bridge to be thrown 
across the Easter road, at the termination 
of the hill, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


On Wednesday the 14th May, Mr Robt. 
Shaw was ordained to the pastoral charge 
of the Constitutional Associate congrega- 
tion of Whitburn, vacant by the death of 
the late Professor Bruce. 

On Monday 9th June, after a sermon by 
the Rev. Professor Paxton, of Edinburgh, 
from Acts x. 19. the Rev. Win. Broadfoot, 
from Kirkwall, Orkney, was admitted, ac- 
cording to the forms observed in Scotland, 
colleague to the Rev. George Jerement, in 
the Scotch (Antiburgher) church, Oxenden- 
street, ftaymarket, London. 

On Saturday 14th June, Robert Dundas, 
Esq. W. S. presented to the Court of Ses- 
sion the Prince Regent’s commission, no- 
minating him one of the principal clerks, in 
room of the late James Walker, Esq. Mr 
Dundas is succeeded as one of the principal 
clerks of the bills by James Skene, Esq. of 
Rubislaw, advocate. 

On Tuesday the 17th June, Mr Hugh 
Stirling, preacher, was ordained minister of 
the Associate congregation at Newton of 
Mearns. 

On the 22d June, the Rev. James Rich- 
ardson was inducted to the charge of the 
Presbyterian church in Hexham. 

Saturday, 20th June, the silver arrow 
given by the city of Edinburgh was shot 
for by the Royal Company of Archers on 
Bruntsfield Links, and gained by Sir George 
Stewart Mackenzie of Coul, Bart. 

On the 25th June, Mr Walter Hume, 
preacher of the gospel, to the ministerial 
charge of the Associate congregation of 
Yetholm. 

The Rev. Dr Buist, one of the ministers 
of the city of St Andrew’s, having been pre- 


- sented by the Crown to the vacant Profes- 


sorship of Hebrew in that University, was 
admitted to that office on the 25th June. ~ 

The Associate Burgher congregation at 
Dunbar have given a harmonious call to 
Mr Alexander Jack, preacher of the gospel. 


July 7.—Office-bearers of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufactures of Edinburgh : 
Thomas Allan, Esq. to be Chairman. 
Ebenezer Gilchrist, Esq. to be First De- 
puty Chairman. 
Alexander Henderson, Esq. merchant, to 
be Second Deputy Chairman. 


Fo be Directors.—Messrs Robert Allan, 
Duncan Cowan, David Steuart, Alexander 
Wight, William Gallaway, Sir Wm. Forbes, 
Bart. John Young, Wiliam Braidwood, jun. 
Walter Brown, John Chapperton, Andrew 
Scott, Philip Cadell, John Piteairn, Hobert 
Morton, William Pattison, Alex. M-Cartney, 
Alex. Craig, James Spittal, Robert Cadell, 
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Adam White, John Thomson, Alex. Hen- 
derson, banker, Robert Mitchell, William 
Laing, Charles Ritchie, James Ker, jun. Jas. 
Mackay, Robert Stevenson, Alexander Ross, 
and William Calder. 

To be Auditor of Accounts.—Messrs Jas. 
Hill, James Haig, jun. Alexander Cowan, 
William Gilchrist, and William Henderson, 
banker. 


To be Treasurer, Mr Robert Allan. 
To be Secretaries, Messrs David Steuart 
and Alexander Wight. - 


His Majesty’s annual prize to the Royal 
Company of Archers was shot for on Satur- 
day, July 13th, in Hope Park, and won by 
Sir Patrick Walker. 

On the 19th, the Silver Club given by 
the city of Edinburgh to the Hon. Com- 
pany of Golfers, was played for on Leith 


Links, and gained by Walter Cook, Esq. 


W. S. the present holder of the Gold Medal. 
(From the London Gazette. ) 


May 20. Knighthood conferred on Major- 
General Francis Wilder. 

— James Cocks, Esq. to be British Con- 
sul in Albania, and adjacent Unitaries.of the 
Turkish empire. 

24. Edward Spencer Curling, to be Hano- 
verian Consul at Ramsgate, Deal, and Do- 
ver. 

28. Patrick-James-Herbert-Crichton Stu- 
art, Esq. younger, and only brother of John, 
now Marquis of Bute and Earl of Dumfries, 
to have and enjoy the same title, place, pre- 
eminence, and precedence, in all assemblies 
or meetings whatsoever, as, if his late father 
had lived to have inherited and enjoyed the 
title and dignity of Marquis of Bute. 

29. Knighthood conferred on Thos. Stain- 
ford Raffles, late governor of Java—on 
Ralph Rice, ‘recorder of Prince of -Wales’s 


Island—and om Richard Bassett, Mayor of © 


Newport, Isle of Weight. 


31. The dignity of a Baron of the United _ 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, con- 
ferred upon the Right Hon. Charles Abbot, 
of Kidbrooke, in the county of Sussex, late 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by 
the name, .style, and title of Baron Colches- 
ter, of Colchester, in the county of Essex. 
June 4. George Gwyther, of Leslie House, 
in the county of Fife, and of the parish of 
St Mary-le-Bone in the county of Middle- 
sex, Esq. and unto the Right Honourable 


_Henrietta-Ann his wife, now in her right 


Countess of Rothes and Baroness Les..e and 
Ballinbreich, in that part of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland called 


_ Scotland, received bis Majesty’s licence to 


take and use the surname of Leslie only ; 
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that the said George Gwyther may bear the 
arms of Leslie of Rothes ; and that the said 
surname and arms may also be taken and 
borne by the issue of their marriage. 

June 6. John Becket, Esq., to the office of 
Advocate-General, in room of Mr Manners 
Sutton, resigned. 

10. Lord Viscount Strangford, to be his 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary, and Mini- 
ster Plenipotentiary at the Court of Sweden, 

28. George Manners, Esq. to be British 
Consul in the State of Massachusetts. 

— The 15th Regiment of Foot, to bear 
on its colours and appointments the words 
** Martinique,” and ** Guadaloupe,” and 
the 67th Regiment to bear, in like manner, 
the word ‘* Barossa.” 

‘July 1. Knighthood conferred on Spiri- 
dion Foresti, Esq. iate his Majesty’s Resi- 
dent Minister in the Ionian Islands. 

5. Mr Balfour Spence, of Lerwick, to be 
Vice Consul for the kingdom of Hanover 
at the ports of the Shetland Isles. 

14, Major-General Sir B, Bloomfield, to 
be keeper of the Privy Purse, and private 
Secretary to the Prince Regent. 

19. The dignity of a Baronet of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom bestowed on the Right Hon. 
John M‘Mahon, with remainder to his bro- 
ther Colonel Thomas M‘Mahon, and his 
heirs male. 


BIRTHS. 


May 15. Mrs Alexander _ Douglas, 
Prince’s Street, a daughter. 

16. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Captain 
Hodgson, royal navy, a son. 

17. The Lady of William Davidson, Esq. 
younger, of Muirhouse, a son. 

— In Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
M‘Culloch of Ardwall, a daughter. 


'. June 8. Mrs Grant of Viewfield, Nairn- 


shire, a daughter. 

11. Mrs Dr Forbes, Strathdon, a son. 

15. Mrs Dick of Glenshiel, a daughter. 

16. The Lady of Sir Robert Dick of Pres- 
tonfield, Bart. a daughter. 

17. At Rosebank-house, the Lady of Ken- 
neth Macleay, Esq. of Newmore, a son. 

20. At Brignall Vicarage, near Greta 
Bridge, the Hon. Mrs Kelvingston, a son. 

21. At Ruchill, the Lady of William 
Baillie, Esq. of Poikemmet, a son. ‘ 

33. At Upper Pollock House, Mrs Forlong, 
jun. a daughter. 

— Mrs Colonel Munro, George’s Square, 
a daughter. 

26. At Dalhousie Castle, the Right Hon. 
Lady Robert Kerr, a daughter. 

27. At Findrack, Mrs Fraser, a son. 

29. At Craufurdland Castle, the Lady of 
‘Wm. Howison Craufurd, Esq. a at 
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Births and Marriages. 


June 30. At Geneva, the Countess of 
Minto, a son. 

—— At Inverness, the Lady of Andrew 
Macfarlane, Esq. a son. 

July 2. At Penicuik-house, Lady Clerk, 
a daughter. 

— In Hamilton - place, her Grace the 
Duchess of Bedford, a son. 

— At Portsmouth, the Lady of Major 
Watson, Royal marines, a daughter. 

4. In Bedford square, London, the Lady 
of the Rev. James Haldane Stewart, a son. 

— At Ashbeyde la Zouch, Leicestershire, 
the Lady of the Rev. William M*Donall, a 
daughter. 

5. At Gordonhall, the Lady of Sir James 
A. Gordon, K. C. B. Royal navy, a daughter. 

6. At Blandeques, in France, the Lady 
of Lieutenant - Colonel Duncan Cameron, 
79th regiment, a daughter. 

7. At Perth, the Lady of Capt. James 
Ross, of the Carmarthen, a daughter. 

8. Mrs Grey of Milltield-hill, a son. 

10. At Wauchope, Mrs Scott, a son. 

Lately, At St Omer in France, the Lady 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas, 79th regi- 
ment, a son. 

— At Clifton, the Lady of the late Wm. 
Chisholm of Chisholm, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 7. At Strathaird House, in the Isle 
of Skye, Olaus Macleod, Esq. of Unish, to 
Ann, third daughter of Alexander Macalis- 
ter, Esq. of Strathaird. 

13. At St Andrew’s, Holborn, London, 
Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. writer to the sig- 
net, to Margaret Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late George Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Avoch, merchant in London. 

19. At Edinburgh, Captain Donald Mac- 
kenzie, late of the 21st regiment, to Mar- 
garet Robina, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Dr Jamieson, there. 

27. At Quebec, William Macrae, Esq. 
Comptroller of the Customs at St John’s, to 
Lucy, daughtey of the late Dr Oliver, Cana- 
da. 


June 2. At Stirling, Mr Knight, 75th 
foot, to Agnes, third daughter of Mr Archi- 
bald Sawers. 

7. At Drummie, Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
G. Ross, 24 West India regiment, to Bar- 
bara, second daughter of the late Rev. Dr 
Bechune of Dornoch. 

9. At St David’s Street, Lieutenant Ro- 
bert Ford, royal marines, to Miss Euphemia, 
daughter of John Kermack, Esq. Edinburgh. 

— At Lisbon, William Traill, Esq. of 
Woodwick, county of Orkney, to Miss Sarle, 
daughter of Charles Sarle, Esq. of Lisbon. 

12. At Rowner, Lieutenant-Colonel Ar- 
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chibald Campbell, of the 40th regiment, to 
Anne, second daughter of the late Robert 
Pope Blachford, Esq. of Osbor:. , in the Isle 
of Wight. 

June 14, At Montrose, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Kintore, to Miss Juliet Renny, 
third daughter of the late Robert Renny, 
Esq. of Borrowfield. 

16. At the Manse of Anstruther, Wester, 
Lieut. Charles Gray, of the Royal marines, 
to Jessie, daughter of the late Thomas Car- 
stairs, Esq. of Kingsbarns. 

— At Ardtarig, Argyllshire, Mr Alex. 
Brown, Purser, R. N. to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of George Campbell, Esq. 

17. James Watt, Esq. of Flakefield, to 
Miss Margaretta, second daughter of John 
Browning, Esq. of Benthall, East Kilbride. 

20. At Edinburgh, Count Flahault, to the 
Hon. Miss Mercer Elphinstone of Aldie. 

21. At the Hon. Mrs Rawdon’s, Portu- 
gal-street, Grosvenor-square, the Right Hon. 
Lord George William Russull, second son of 
the Duke of Bedford, to Miss Elizabeth 
Anne Rawdon, only child of the late Hon. 
John Rawdon, and niece to the Marquis of 
Hastings. 

— At London, Charles Pasley, Esq, Ma- 
jor in the service of the Hon. East India 
Compay, and late Charge d’Affaires at the 
Court of Persia, on the part of the Supreme 
Government of India, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Simon M‘Tavish, Esq. of 
Montreal, Canada, and of Dunadry, North 
Britain. 

23. At Langley Park, Capt. Robert 
Ramsay, third son of the late Sir Alex. 


Ramsay of Balmain, Bart. to Margaret, 


daughter of the late Patrick Cruickshank, 
Esq of Stracathro. 

30. At Roxburgh Place, Lieutenant 
Angus M‘Donald, of the 92d regiment, to 
Robina, daughter of the late Walter Mac- 
farlane, Esq. of Ledard. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Henry Was- 
tell, of Newborough, Northumberland, to 
Ann, second daughter of Thomas Hender- 
son, Esq. Chamberlain of this city. 

July 4. At Warkworth, the Rev. Thomas 
Erskine, son of J. F. Erskine of Marr, to 
Charlotte, daughter of the late Maj. Watson. 

5. At Pencaitland House, S. M. Threip- 
land, Esq. late Advocate-General in the 
Hon. East India Company’s service, to Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of the late Walter Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Shawfield. 

8. At Monymusk, Henry Iveson, Esq. of 
Black Bank, to Miss Jessie Grant, third 
daughter of Sir Archibald Grant, Bart. 

9. At Glasgow, Professor Thomson, of 
Belfast, to Margaret, daughter of the late 
William Gardner, merchant. 


14, At Irvine, John Bryce, Esq. B. N. to 
Heltn, 
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Helen, eldest daughter of Mr Henry Cowan, 
merchant, Ayr. 

July 16. At Edinburgh, Robert Hunter, 
Esq. advocate, to Catharine, eldest daughter 
of Mr Archibald Gibson, W. S. 

Lately, At Berlin, George Sholto Doug- 

las, Esq. Secretary to the British Legation, 
to Miss Rose, eldest daughter of his Majes- 
ty’s Plenipotentiary at that Court. 
_ =~ At St Pancras, S. B. Raffington, Esq. 
of Jamaica, to Miss St George, daughter of 
the late Colonel St George, and grand-daugh- 
ter of the late John Callender, Esq. of Craig- 
forth. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Archibald Gibson, 
W. S. to Miss Helen Blackie. 


DEATHS. 


September 14, 1816. At Meerat in Ben- 
gal, Major James Lumsdaine, in the service 
of the Hon. the East India Company, eldest 
son of the late William Lumsdaine, writer 
to the signet. 

Nov. 1. At Calcutta, Hercules Scott, 
Esq. formerly of Glasgow. 

4. At Saharunpore, of a bilious fever, 
Lieut. Charles Webster, of the 2d battalion, 
5th regiment native infantry, second son of 
Provost Webster of Forfar. 

April 3, 1817. At Madeira, Miss Eliza- 
beth Esther, eldest surviving daughter of the 
ave Sir Alexander Macdonald Lockhart, 

rt. 

4. At Aberdeen, in the 36th year of his 
age, Dr James Selby, whose mildness of 
manners, and unassuming worthy character, 
justly endeared him to a numerous and re- 
spectable circle of friends and acquaintan- 
ces, by whom he is now deeply lamented. 

6. At Broomage Mains, Stirlingshire 
Alexander Brown, Esq. 

— At Mudhall House, deeply lamented, 
James Whitson, Esq. of Mudhall. 

_ 16. Mr Henry Moncrieff, clerk to the 
signet. 

17. At Dailly, Mrs Lockhart, widow of 
John Lockhart, late in Delamford, aged up- 
wards of 96 years. She retained her senses 
to the last. 

18 At his house in Gilmore Place, Edin- 
burgh, George Garson, Esq. of the Royal 
Navy, much and deeply lamented by his 
family and friends. 

23. Atthe Manse of Jedburgh, Joseph 
Pringle, Esq. of Ferneygreen, late Consul- 
‘General at Madeira. 

_ 28. At Dundee, aged 60, Ebenezer An- 
derson, Esq. late agent for the Bank of Scot- 
land there, 


29. At Gibraltar, D, A. Commissary-Ge- 
neral Walter Porteous. 


_ May 13. At Glasgow, Mrs Balfour, wife 


of the Rev. Robert Balfour, D. D. one of 
the ministers of that city. 

May 18. At Kinghorn, in the 88th year of 
his age, Js. Rutherford, Esq. of Ashentilly, 
writer to the signet. 

19. In Piershill Barracks, Edinburgh, the 
Lady of Major Charles Irvine, of 6th dra- 

guards. 

— At Ostend, after a lingering illness, 
which she bore with exemplary patience and 
fortitude, Mrs Macdonald, wife of Colonel 
Maedonald, Commandment of that fortress, 
leaving a disconsolate husband and daugh- 
ter to lament her loss. 

20. At his house, George’s Square, Alex. 
Carre of Caverse and Nisbet, Esq. 

21. At Glasgow, James Dunlop, jun. 


24, At Aberdeen, aged 56, Mrs Hay, wi- 
dow of the Rev. Hugh Hay, late one of the 
ministers of that city. 

— At Keithock, Wm. Taylor, at the ad- 
vanced age of 102. 

25. At her house, Dundas Street, Miss 
Watson, of Tower. 

28. At Edinburgh, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, James Peat, Esq. solicitor in the 
supreme courts of Scotland. 

29. At Edinburgh, Laurence Craigie, Esq. 
advocate. 

June 5. At Hieres, in the south of France, 
Grace Dundas Rae, eldest surviving daugh- 
Ba of the late Sir David Rae, of Eskgrove, 

rt. 

8. In the Royal Military Hospital, at 
Fort Pitt, by Chatham, aged 24, a native 
of Leven, Fifeshire, James Alexander Os- 
wald, Esq. M. D. The cause of his death 
is awfully interesting, and affords a serious 
warning to all of the medical profession. 
Being an assistant in the hospital, whilst 
dressing a patient Jabouring under a mortal 
disease, he unwarily exposed an ulcerated 
surface to the morbid poison, which being 
conveyed into the system, and almost im- 
perceptibly creeping up the arm, fixed in 
the axilla and breast, and put a period to a 
most painful state of existence, under which 
he had languished for three weeks, notwith- 
standing every effort of his medical friends, 
and the most assiduous attention of James 
Daese, Esq. of Fort Pitt Hospital, one of 
the most skilful surgeons of the army. __ 
= The Rev. Alexander Macadam, mini- 
ster of Nigg, Ross-shire, in the 69th year of 
his age. 

— At Brancepeth Castle, near Bishop 
Auckland, in the county of Durham, in the 
83d year of his age, William Russell, Esq. 
one of the richest commoners in England. 
Mr Russell has left, to lament his loss, @ 
widow, one son, (Matthew Russel, Esq. 
M.P, for Saltash,) and two ee 
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Idest married to General Bunbury, and the 
second to Sir Gordon Drummond, K.C.B. 
Mr Russell’s fortune is estimated at £.80,000 
a-year. 

June 9. At Brechin, in the 80th year of 


his age, Joseph Lowe, Esq. M.D. 


— At East Sheen, near Richmond, the 
Hon. Charles Ramsay, second son:’of the 
Ear! of Dalhousie. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mr Samuel Raeburn, 
of the Stamp Office. 

12. At Larkfield, Robert Jamieson, Esq. 
one of the magistrates of Glasgow. 

— At Kilwinning, the Kev. Rob. Smith, 
late minister of the gospel at Auchinleck, 
in the 84th year of his age, and 54th of his 
ministry. 

14, At Edinburgh, in consequence of the 
bursting of a blood-vessel, Lieutenant Al- 
ston, of his Majesty’s ship Ramilies. 

15. At Roseneath, in the 83d year of his 
age, Mr James M‘Ewan, late one of the 
magistrates of Glasgow. 

17. At Brucefield House, Clackmannan- 
shire, in the 17th year of her age, Miss 
Hannah Dalgliesh, daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dalgliesh of Dalbeath, very much 
regretted. 

21. At North Shields, Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the late Major Alex. Campbell, 
of Glenfalloch. 

— George Leith, Esq. of Overhall, in 
the county of Aberdeen, and Bladud’s Build- 
ings, Bath, paying a morning visit at the 
house of Robert Aberdien, Esq. East Street, 
fell from his chair, and instantly expired. 

. «— At his house, Kensington Place, Glas- 
gow, Mr James Buchanan, merchant. 

— Mr Cummins, who played Dumont in 
the Tragedy of Jane Shore, at the Leeds 
Theatre, had just repeated the words, 


** Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts, 
“ Such mercy and such pardon, as my soul 
‘Accords to thee, and begs of Heaven to 


shew thee ; 
«© May such befall me at my latest hour! 


when he fell down on the stage, and in- 


stantly expired. 
23, At Edinburgh, Patrick Orr, Esq. of 


Bridgeton. 
25. At Ayr, Mrs Campbell, wife of Du- 


gald Campbell, Esq. of Skerrington, and 


daughter of the late Hon. William Baillie of 


Polkemmet. 


of the Rev. John Muckersy, minister of 


that parisli. 
- 27. At Deal, Mr Alexander Henry Ha- 


milton, of his Majesty’s ship Severn, eldest 
son of Daniel Hamilton, Esq. of Gilkers- 


cleugh. 
— At her house in Hertford street, May- 
July 1817. 
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fair, Lady Suttie, wife of Sir James Suttie, 
Bart. of Balgone, Haddingtonshire. 

_ 29. At Cupar in Fife, Captain and Ad- 
Jutant John Roy, of the Aberdeenshire. mi- 
litia, in the 43d year of his age, and having 
been 24 years in his Majesty’s service.— 
He has left a wife and seven daughters to 
lament his loss. 

— At North Berwick, Mr Josiah An- 
derson, aged 80. 

— At Glasgow, Captain James Sommer- 
Ville, 6f the Royal Navy. 

30. At Inveresk House, Dame Henrietta 
Johnstone, wife of Sir James Gardiner 
Baird, of Saughtonhall, Bart. 

30. At Flemington Mill, James Murray, 
Esq. of Craigend. 

— At Crieff, Mr John Whyte, at the ad- 
vanced age of 88. 

July 1. At Mrs Captain Gray’s, Union- 
street, Edinburgh, Capt. James Nicholson, 
R.N. 

5. At Dunfermline, in the 98th year of 
her age, Mrs Isabel Young, daughte- of 
John Young, Esq. late of Brydiesfold, and 
relict of Mr Thomas Boog, late of Bal- 
handy. 

8. At Edinburgh, Alexander, and on the 
13th, David, youngest sons of Captain Wat- 
son, R.N, 

12. At Darling's Buildings, near St Ber- 
nard’s Well, Edinburgh, Mrs Dickie, wife 
of Mr Robert Dickie, writer in Edinburgh. 

== At Barromman, Roseneath, Miss Ha- 
milton, eldest daughter of the deceased 
Archibald Hamilton, 

15. At his house in Inveresk, Edmund 
Fergusson, Esq. of Baledmund. 

Lately, At Bath, in the 88th year of her 
age, Lady Riddell, widow of the late Sir 
James Riddell, Bart. of Ardnamurchan and 
Sunart, in Argyllshire. 

— At Mauchiine, Mr David Auld, in 
the 94th year of his age. 

— At the Island of Zea, in the Mediter- 
ranean, Capt. Robert Spittal, of Leith. 

— At Lawers, in Breadalbane, Hugh 
Cameron, commonly called Zobhau na Villic, 
miill.wright and milier there, at the extra- 
ordinary age of 112 years. This singular 
character-was bred a mill wright along 
with the venerable and ingenious Deacon 
Reid, wright at Comrie. After acquiring 
a knowledge of his business, he settled at 
Shian of Lawers, where he built the first 
lint-mill that ever was erected in the High- 
lands of Scotland. Before his time only 
the distaff and spindle were used for spin- 
ning lint and wool in that part of the country; 
and he was not only the first who consiruct- 
ed spinning wheels and jack reels in Bread-. 
albane, but likewise the first who taught 


the people there how to use them. The 
number 
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number of lint-mills afterwards erected by 
him throughott the Highlands cannot be 
reckoned at less than a hundred ; in short, 
almost all the lint mills in the Highlands of 
Perthshire, and many in the counties of In- 
verness, Caithness, and Sutherland, were of 
his erecting; he also constructed the first 
barley-mill that was built upon the north 
side of the Forth, for which he was highly 
complimented by Maca Ghlasariah, the bard, 
in a very popular song, called ** Molodh 
di Eobhan Camashran Mulleir lin.” Though 
he could only be called a country wright, he 
was aman of uncommon genius, particular- 
ly in every sort of machinery and engineer- 
ing; and, as a proof of this, there is to be 
seen, of his construction, at Shiain of Law- 
ers, one water wheel driving a lint-mill, a 
barley-mill, and a spinning and carding- 
mill, at one and the same time, and the 
whole of that machinery under one roof. 
This prodigy of genius was a stout, healthy 
man, who took his glass. freely, but never 
was known to exceed the bounds of decorum, 
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or neglect his business: he was a man of 
great integrity, and of a very shrewd and 
independent mind, yet always cheerful and 
remarkably witty ; and, to the last, his house 
was the resort of all the young people in the 
place, whom be used to amuse with his wit- 
ty repartees and funny stories. He was al- 
ways celebrated. for reciting Ossian’s Poems, 
of which he had a great store, which he 
said he had learned before he was a dozen 
years of age. He was rather singular in his 
dress, which he would change for no man, 
He never had a glove on his hand, nora 
hat on his head, but always wore a large 
round bonnet, made of grey mixed wool, 
just as it came off the sheep, with an un- 


' commonly large wig, of his own making, of 


black horse hair. It is rather to be regret- 
ted, that, notwithstanding his wonderful me- 
rit, and the great advantages which the 
Highlands of Perthshire, and Beadalbane in 
particular, derived from the fruits of his ex- 
traordinary genius, and tho’ he had no family, 
he died in great poverty and indigence, 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 


Prices of Stocks. London 

Bank India 3 per cent. 
1817. | Stock. | Stock. 1817. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 
June 23. | 267 — — June23.. | 66 135 | 36 60 | 21 38 |66 72 
30. 274 _ - * 30. | 66 135 | 34 60 | 21 38 |66 72 
July % | 2753 _ 763 July 7. | 60 126 | 30 52 | 18 34/62 68 
14. | 282 242} 824 14. | 50 115 | 22 44 | 16 30] 56 62 
21. | 293 2363 828 21. | 47 102 | 22 44 | 16 30) 54 60 


Average prices of British Corn per quarter 


Jor England and Wales. 


Wheat. 

1817. wheat Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 1817. | Barley] Oats. |Pease. 

rice 
June 14 6/155 4/39 3] 52 11/}]\June27.| 929 5/31 41/30 43/32 40 
21. {114 11) 56 10/40 2] 55 4] 822 137 7/25 30/31 39/33 37 
28.}114 2141 3) 55 6 11.11207 |36 1/28 38/25 38/31 37 
July |109 1/55 6/39 Oj; 52 11 953.131 3/29 37| 28 38) 27 35 
12./106 4/26 2{ 52 10 25.| 921 7/29 37/22 35)25 34 


Prices of Grain per boll in Edinburgh 


Prices of best Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, 


Corn Market. per peck, in Edinburgh Market. 
Wheat. Pease and 
1817. Aver.| Barley} Oats. | 1817. Barley Meal.’ 
$+! Price. Bolls. | Price. | Bolls. | Price." 
| & & & d. d. d. 
807 |44 10 |— — | 32 42/32 39/}\June 24 | 417 (28 29; 92 | 2 
519 |42 O}— — | 28 39/30 38) }iJuly 1. | 496 (27 28) 101 22 
630 |40 — [26 37 | 30 38 8. | 337 {27 28) 129 21 
703 |34.11|— —| 27 37/28 35 15. | 398 27) 136 20° 
516 (35 —} 25 34/28 34 22. | 469 (23 24) 138 19 


— | Prices of Grain per boll at Haddington. 
J 
J 
ig 
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InpEx for 1817. 


—— 


Essays, Extracts, Xe, 


CCIDENTS, account of 
a fatal one in Leadhills 
mines, 414 


Africa, failure of expedition 


up the Congo, 33 

Awerican Literature, stand- 
ard works in, 95 

Anecdotes, New, of Vol- 
taire, 326 

the Antilles, account of the 
people in the, who eat 
earth, 428 

the Antiquary, French cri- 
ticism on, 324 

Army, British, effective 
Strength and expenditure 
of all the regiments, 325, 
422 

Artificial flowers, account of 
a bouquet presented to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
il 

Arts, Fine, memoirs of the 
progress of, 53, 85, 175, 

292, 326, 408, 488 

———— Pian for the en- 
couragement of, 31 

Assessed Taxes, their pro- 
duce in the years 1815, 
1816 and 1817, 337 

Assize Courts in England, 
proceedings in, in 1815, 
275 

Baird Thomas, trial of, for 
sedition, 260 - 

Bear, Polar, of Spitzbergen, 
description of, 512 

Biographical notices of emi- 
nent characters, 114, 174, 
276 

Bishops, laws en the Conti- 
nent relative to the election 
of, 104 

Bonaparte, appeal to the 
British nation on the treat- 
ment of, 198 — Letter 
written by his order to Sir 
H. Lowe, 201 — Corres- 
pondence relative to the 
publication of his memoirs, 
333 

July 1817. 


Bread, on making it from 
damaged corn, 342 

British Army, effective 
strength of, 325, 422 

Burns, description of a mau- 
soleum to at Dumfries, 323 

Byron and Scott, French re- 
marks on the poetry of, 26 

Byron, Lord, review of his 
poem of Manfred, 449 

Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety, proceedings of the, 
19 


Caledonian Canal, works exe- 
cuted on the, 497 

Canal Union, between E- 
dinburgh and Glasgow, re- 
view of observations on, 42 
—Mr Stevenson’s level line, 
87—Mr Telford’s report 
on the Union line, 118 

Canals in England and Wales, 
length of the principal ones, 
257 

Canine madness, cobserva- 
tions on, 165 

Carr Rock, account of the 
stone beacon erecting on, 
408 

Catholic Chapel at Edin- 
burgh, description of, 83 

Chalmers, Dr. review of his 
discourses on Christian re- 
velation, 122 

Chemistry, memoirs of the 

rogress of, 53, 85, 175, 

292, 326, 408, 488 

Coinage of Scotland from 
1603 to 1707, view of, 344 

Commons, House of, offices 
and residences of Scottish 
members, 29 

Congo river, failure of the 
expedition to explore it, 33 

Craniology, Gall and Spurz- 
heim’s system of, 243— 
Corrections on the fore- 
mentioned article, 333 

Cranstoun, George, Esq. re- 
port of his speech on the 
trial of Wm. Edgar for ad- 


: 


ministering unlawful oaths, 
346 

Cretins of Saltsburgh, ac- 
count of the, 271 

Curious examination of a 
witness in the Scottish Ju- 
ry Court, 193 

Dirom, Lieut.-General’s ac- 
count of his new-invented 
smoke-preventer, 443 

Douglas, the Rev. Neil, trial 
of, for sedition, 417 

Dymock’s edition of Ovid 
and Cesar, review of, 44 

Eccentricities for Edinburgh, 
review of poems so entitled, 
287 

Edinburgh,—description of 
the Chapel in Prince’s St. 
3—Report of the Sacred 
Music Institution, 5—Mea- 
sures for relief of the la- 
bouring classes in, 8—State 
of the Charity Workhouse 
for 1815, 23—Description 
of the Roman Catholic Cha- 
pel, 83—Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, 91,172,405, 
516—Report of the public 
bodies on the Police bill, 
111—Plan of a proposed 
Bridge, 163—Rain gages in 
for 1816, 168—Report on 
the prevalence of Typhus 
fever in, 413—Report of 
Committee for relieving the 
labouring classes in, 490 

Education in Switzerland, 
account of an establishment 
for, 252 

England, institutions in, for 
teaching adults to read, 424 

Episcopal Chapel, descrip- 
tion of one building in E- 
dinburgh, 3 

Epitaphs and sepulchral in- 
scriptions, 17, 327 

Exports from Britain from 
1792 to 1817, 169—-Official 
value of, in 1815 and 1816, 
496 ‘ 


Fees 


j 
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588 Index.—Essays, Extracts, Sc. 


Fees to the King’s servants 
on the creation of Nobility, 
523 

Financial statements for 
1816 and 1817, 39 

Fine Arts, plan for the en- 
couragement of, 31—Me- 
moirs of the progress of, 
53, 85, 195, 292, 326, 408 

Fire Insurance, duties paid 
on, for one year in Britain, 
101 

Fountain Worship, on the 
origin of, 21, 329 

Game Laws, origin and pre- 
sent state of the, 177 

Geographical and statistical 
intelligence, 102, 404, 521 

Geological Society of Lon- 
don, queries by 
the, 438 

German Poetry, on the pre- 
sent state of, 27 

— Literature, critical 
notices of recent works in, 
83 

Harold the Dauntless, a 
poem, review of, 131 

Highland Society of Scot- 
land, proceedings of, 510 

Horner, Francis, Esq. M.P. 
character of the late, 189 

Horsefield, Dr. his account 
of the Oopas, or ——. 
of Java, 257 

Jameson, Professor, review 
of his system of mineralo- 
gy, 524 

Indostan, account of the 
mode of teaching in the 
schools of, 277 

Insanity in Scotland, state- 
ment of facts relative to, 
283 

Inscription, account of a 
Latin one found in Dum. 
fries-shire, 489 

Italian literature, present 
state of, 410, 508 

Klaproth, biographical no- 
tice of, 174 

Knighthood, abbreviations of 
the different orders of, 29 

language, benefits arising 
from the study of, 97 

Lanrick Castle, description 
of, 403 

Leadhiils, account of a fatal 
accident in the mines at, 
414 

Leyden, Dr. description of 
the house -in which he was 
— 483 


Literature, German, notices 
of recent works in, 83 

» American, stand- 

ard works in, 95 

Italian, present 
state of, 410, 508 

Literary Intelligence, 52, 
134, 211, 291, 374, 454, 
531 


Men, advantages of 
a general association of, 
108 

Lyal, Margaret, a woman 
who slept nearly six weeks, 
account of, 13 

Manfred, a dramatic poem, 
by Lord Byron, review of, 
449 

Manufactures, memoirs of 
the progress of, 53, 85, 
157, 292, 326, 408, 488 

Marlborough, the late Duke 
of, biographical notice of, 
276 

Mausoleum of Burns, at 
Dumfries, description of, 
323 

M‘Laren, Alexander, trial 
of, fur sedition, 260 

Meteorological table kept at 
Gordon Castle, 16—Ditto 
at Carlisle, 119 

Moore, Thomas, review of 
his poem of Lalla Rookh, 
$28 

Mythologies, Roman and 
Druidieal, coincidence be- 
tween them, 98 

Naples, journal of a resi- 
dence in, during Murat’s 
abdication, 181 

National debt, review of an 
essay on the reduction of, 
284 

Natural History, monthly 
memoranda in, 11, 94,170, 
250, 335, 406 

Neapolitan Sermon, 282 

North Pole, on the probabi- 
lity of reaching it, during 
winter, by way of Spitz- 
bergen, 360 

Ovid and Cesar, review of 
Dymock's editions of, 44 

Owen, Mr, review of his 
plan, for reforming man- 
kind, by banishing poverty, 

“misery, and vice, 367 

Paris, account of its libraries 
and literary institutions, 
178—Report of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences on mak- 


ing bread from damaged 
corn, 342 

Philips, Sir Richard, corres- 
pondence between him and 
Earl Bathurst relative to 
Bonaparte, 333 

Playfair, Professor, review 
of his dissertation on Ma- 
thematical and Physical 
Science, 206 

Poetic Mirror, or Living 
Bards of Britain, review of, 
46 

Poetry, remarks from the 
French on that of Scott and 
Byron, 26—Present state 
of, in Germany, 27 

Poison-tree of Java, account 
of, 257 

Poor i in London, manner in 
which they were supported 
in 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
169 

Potatoes, importance of 
planting early ones, 118 

Printing, earliest establish- 
ments of, and names of 
Printers, in Europe, 517 

Prizes proposed by the Roy- 
al Institution of Sciences in 
the Low Countries, 186 

Queries proposed by the 
London Geological Society, 
438 

Rain - gages in Edinburgh, 
for 1816, 168 — 

Rainsay, Dr, the American 
historian, biographical no- 
tice of, 115 

Revenue, produce cf, for the 
last two years, 40 

Roman Altar, description of 
one dug up in Dumfries. 
shire, 367 

the Round Table, review cf, 

~ 127 

Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
proceedings of, 91, 172, 
405, 516 

Sacred Music, report of in- 
stitution for encouragement 
of, 5 

Salmon, on the prohibition 
of stake-nets in fishing 
them, 487 

Savings’ Banks, review of 
pamphlets on the subject 
of, 445 

Science, memoirs of the pro- 
gress of, 53, 85, 175, 292, 
326, 408, 488 

Scotland, view of the coin- 


age of, from the Union of 
the 


= 
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the Crowns to that of the 
Kingdoms, 344—Proceed- 
ings of the Highland So- 
ciety of, 510 

Scott and Byron, French re- 
marks on the poetry of, 26 

Scottish members of the 
House of Commons, offices 
and residences of, 29 

Scottish Review—Observa- 
tions on the prospectus of 
the Union Canal, 42—Dy- 
mock’s editions of Ovid and 
Cesar, 44— The Poetic 
Mirror, 46—Chalmers’ Dis- 
courses, 122—Round Ta- 
ble, 127—HaroldtheDaunt- 
less, 131—Playfair’s pro- 
gress of Mathematical and 
Physical Science, 206—The 
Bower of Spring, 209— 
Essay on reducing the Na- 
tional Debt, 284—EKccen- 
tricities for Edinburgh, 287 
—Owen’'s new view of So- 
ciety, 367—Sketch of the 
British Fur-trade in North 
America, 370—Pamphlets 
on Savings’ Banks, 445— 
Manfred, a Drama, by Lord 
Byron, 449 — Jameson’s 
system of Mineralogy, 524 
—Moor’s Lalla Rookbh,528 


ArTHUR’s SEAT, contem- 
plations on, 376 

Auld age and young ne’er 
agree, 56 

Burns’s punch-bowl, verses 
on, 456 

Horner, Mr, verses to the 
memory of, 214 

Kemble, Mr, farewell ad- 
dress spoken by, at Edin- 
burgh, 296 

the Lady and her Page, 535 
Lines written at Balcarras 
Chapel, 56 


Seditious mectings, abstract 
of the bill for preventing, 
195 

Sedition, trials for, at Edin- 
burgh, 260, 417 

Selkirk, Lord, review of his 
sketch of the British Fur- 
trade in North America, 
and of his quarrel with the 
North West Company of 
Montreal, 370 

Sinecures, report of the Com- 
mittee of Finance on, 269, 
338 

Smoke - preventer, descrip- 
tion of a new one, 442 

Somnolence, remarkable case 
of, 13 

Spitzbergen, account of, 512 

Spots on the Sun, during 
the year 1816, account of, 
357 

Spurzheim and Gall’s system 
of physiognomy, 243, 333 

Stanhope, Earl, biographical 
notice of, 36—Will of, 187 

Statistical and geographical 
intelligence, 102, 404 

Steam-boats, plan for esta- 
blishing them between 
Leith and Greenock, 106 
— Report of House of Com- 
mons’ Committee on, 485 


Poetry. 


Lines to the memory of Miss 

295 

—— to George Chalmers, 
Esq. 376 

Sawncy’s Soliloquy on Ber- 
wick-brig, 216 

the Soldier’s return from 
Waterloo, 216 

Song at the anniversary of 
Burns, 55 

by a Highlander on 

meeting Prince Charles 

Stewart, 136 


Steam Frigate in America, 
report of the French In- 
stitute on, 282 
Switzerland, establishment 
for education in, 252, 364 
Tales of my Landlord—on 
the political and religous 
tendency of the novel so 
called, 431 
Teaching, mode of in the 
Schools of Indostan, 277 
—Institution in England 
for adults, 424 
Tuckey, Captain, biographi- 
cal notice of, 116 
Typhus fever, report on the 
late prevalence of in Edin- 
burgh, 413 
Union Canal, review of ob- 
servations on the prospec- 
tus of, 42—-Mr Telford’s 
second report on, 121 
Varieties, historical and li- 
terary, 96 
Voltaire, new anecdotes of, 
326 
Wallace, Sir William, de- 
scription of a colossal sta- 
tue of, at Dryburgh, 256 
Weight’s and Measures, on 
the regulation of, 24 
Wernerian Natural History 
Society, proceedings of, 212 


Song, my Love! I will trem- 
ble for thee, 136 

Verses recited at Burns’ an- 
niversary, 55 

—— toa young lady, 56 

—— tothe memory of the 
late Francis Horner, Esq. 
M.P. 214 

on a shipwreck at Dun- 

bar, 294 

on Burns’ punch-bow}, 


456 


Proceedings cf Parliament. 


ADVOCATE, Lord, of Scot- 
land, statement of respect- 
ing conspiracies in Glas- 
gow, 304-Accused of op- 
pression in the exercise of 
his duties, 557—Ilis de- 
fence, 562 


Bank of England, statement 
of Mr Grenfell respecting 
profits of, 227 

Bathurst, Earl, his defence 
of the treatment of Bona- 
parte in St Helena, 300 

Bennet, Mr, his speech a- 


gainst the Habeas Corpus 
suspension act, 203—Al- 
tercation between him and 
Lord Castlereagh, 304 
Bonaparte, motion of Lord 
Holland respecting the 


treatment of, 299 
Brougham, 


| 


590 


Brougham, Mr, altercation 
between him and _ Lord 
Cochrane, 224-5—His mo- 
tion on the distresses of the 
country, 384—and on the 

State of the nation, 567 

Burdett, Sir Francis, speech 

Of on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary reform, 223—De- 

precates the arbitrary mea- 
sures of ministers, 302— 
His motion for Parliament- 
ary reform negatived, 551 

Castlereagh, Lord, proposes 
Suspension of Habeas Cor- 
pus act, and other mea- 
sures of restraint, 301, 559 
—High words between him 
and Mr Bennet, 304 

Catholie claims, statements 
of Earl Donoughmore re- 
specting, 457 

Cleary, T, secretary of Lon- 
don Union Society, com- 

“plains of the report of the 
Lords’ secret committee, 
218. 

Commons, House of, ad- 
dress in answer to Regent’s 
speech, 140 — Examine 
Lord James Murray on an 
attack on the Prince Re- 
gent's state carriage, 142— 
Address the Prince on the 
subject, 143—Secret Com- 
mittee on the state of the 
country, 147—Committee 
to consider of retrench- 

ment, 222——Discussions on 
petitions for reform, &c. ib. 
224—-Report of Secret Com- 
mittee, 226—Pass Habeas 
Corpus suspension act, 307 

—And bills for preventing 
seditious meetings, &c. 380, 


AFRICA, accounts from the 
expedition to the Niger, 
388—-and from a traveller 
in Nubia, 569 

America North, United States 
of, President Madison’s 
speech to Congress, 59— 
Revenue and expenditure 
of, 150—Mr Monroe elect- 
ed rresident of, 230-~Ac- 
counts of French emigrants 
in, ib. 570—Inauguration 
of Mr Monroe, 309 


America, South, Royalists 


386—Reject motion for a 
reform in Parliament, 551 
—Budget, 558 — Discus- 
sions on farther suspension 
of Habeas Corpus act, 559, 
562 

Erskine, Lord, argument of, 
against seditious meetings 
bill, 377 

Glasgow, treasonable oath 
alledged to be administered 
in, 304 — Petitions from 
persons arrested in, 459,548 

Grenfell, Mr, his motion for 
inquiring into the profits of 
the bank rejected, 227 

Grosvenor, Earl, his motion 
for abolishing sinecures ne- 
gatived, 298 

Habeas Corpus act suspend- 
ed, 297, 562 

Holland, Lord, complains of 
the harsh treatment of Bo- 
naparte, 299 

London, petition of the Liv- 
ery of, for reform and re- 
trenchment, 218 

Lorps, HovsE of, Message 
of the Prince Regent, on 
certain conspiracies in the 
country, referred to a secret 
committee, 138 — House 
addresses the Regent on 
an attack made on his car- 
riage, ib—Reports of Se- 
cret Committee, 217, 538 
—Pass Habeas Corpus sus- 
pension act, 297, 541— 
Reject motion for abolish- 
ing sinecures, 298 — and 
one for a Committee on the 
claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics, 537— Speech of Re- 
gent on prorogation of par- 
liament, 542 


Historical Affairs. 


on Spanish Main defeated 
by the patriots headed by a 
Scotsman, 64—An Ama- 
zon lady at the head of the 
patriots of Peru, 65— 
Monte Video taken by the 
Brazilian Portuguese troops, 
68, 388—Success of the 
revolutionists in Mexico, 
231—Revolution in Per- 
nambuco, 461 — and in 
Chili, 463—Royal authori- 
ty restored in Pernambuco, 
571 


Index.—Historical Affairs. 


Milton, Lord, his motion for 
reducing the admiralty se- 
cretary’s salary negatived, 
225 

Murray, Lord James, exa- 
mined in Commons, on an 
attack made on the Prince 
Regent, 142 

Peace establishment, and 
proposed _retrenchments, 
221 

Poor Laws, Committee of 
Commons appointed to 
revise them, 228 

Prince Regent, his speech on 
opening Parliament, 137— 
attacked by a mob while 
proceeding to Parliament, 
141—Speech on proroguing 
it, 542 

Reform in Parliament, peti- 
tion in favour of, 145, 148, 
222, 224, 380, 381, 383, 
459 

Ryan, Mary, distressing case 
of, 5448 

Seditious practices, message 
from the Regent respect- 
ing, 138—-Report of Lords’ 
Committee on, 217—and 
of the Commons, 226 

Shop Tax, petition of Lon- 
don merchants against, 227 

Speaker of the House of 
Commons resigns his office, 
551—Commons vote thanks 
to, 552 

Spies of Government, dis- 
cussions respecting, 555, 
556 

Vansittart, Mr, his plan for 
relieving the labouring poor, 
543—Plan of finance for 
1817, 558 


Bonaparte, intrigues of, te 
escape from St Helena, 
149 
» Lucien, refused 
permission by the Allied 
Sovereigns to emigrate to 
America, 465 
Boxing, fatal consequences 
of, 390 
Barchardt, Mr, a traveller 
in Africa, accounts of, 569 
Cadiz, the great naval af- 
senal near it, fired by in- 
cendiaries, 466 


Cape 
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€ape of Good Hope, alarm- 
ing leprosy at, 388 
Chili, revolution in, 463 
China, arrival of the Bri- 
tish embassy at, 66—Its 
failure, &c. ib.—Further 
particulars, 387 
Cobbett, Mr, the celebrated 
political writer, flies to A- 
merica, 3I1 
Common Council of London 
petition against Habeas 
Corpus suspension act, 466 
Conspiracy, atrocious one 
in the Isle of Man, 390 
Domingo, St, attempt of 
Louis XVIII. to recover 
it fails, 66—New Consti- 
tution of Hayti, ib. 
Earthquake at Charleston, 
North America, 230 
Emigrations from Germany 
to America, 311, 466 
England, disturbances in the 
midland counties of, 467 
Fire-damp, dreadful explo- 
sion of, near Newcastle, 574 
France, borrows twelve mil- 
lions in England, &c. 67— 
Legislature proceedings in, 
ib. 232—Army of occupa- 
tion reduced one fifth, 151 
—Finances of, ib.—Talley- 
rand restored to favour at 
Court, 232 — Arrests for 
treasonable practices at 
Bourdeaux, 389—Discov- 
ery of a plot at Paris to 
destroy the Royal Family, 
ib—Arrests in Paris, 390 
—attempt at insurrection 
in the South, 465—Distur- 
bances on account of the 
dearth of provisions, ib. 
Germany, jealousy of British 
commerce in, 68—Nume- 
rous emigrations from, 311 
466—Violent storms in, ib. 
—Emperor of Austria pro- 
hibits bible societies in his 
dominions, 466 — Account 
of a fanatical sect in, 573 
Gold Coinage, issue of a new 
one in Britain, 575 
Gregor M‘Gregor, a Scots- 
man, heads the Patriots of 
the Spanish Main, and de- 
feats the Royalists in seve- 


ral actions, 64—Biographi- 
cal notice of, 65 

Indies, East, accounts from, 
148 — Destruetive fire in 
the isle of France, 149— 
Quarrels of the Petty Sove- 
reigns of, 229—Ravages 
of the Pindarees, 387—~ 
Their defeat, 388—and ex- 
pulsion from the Company's 
territories, 461 

Ireland, meetings for reform 
in, 70—Petition of Catho- 
lics of, ib.—Disturbances 
in, on account of dearth, 
468 

Italy, modification of the 
inquisition in, 151—Bull 
of the Pope against bible 
societies, 390 

Manchester, tumultuous as- 
sembly at, 232——Meditated 
insurrection in defeated, 
$12 

Massena, the French Mar- 
shal, dies at Paris, 311 

Moorish privateers captured 
in the North Sea, 390 

Northumberland, death ef 
the Duke of, 575 

New South Wales, interest- 
ing intelligence from, 57— 
Flourishing state of the co- 
lony, 308—Discoveries in 
Van Dieman’s Land, ib. 

New Zealand, dreadful mas- 
sacre of a ships’ crew by 
the natives of, 58 

Pernambuco, revolution in, 
461—defeated, 571 

Persia, applies for permis- 
sion to take British officers 
into pay, 229 

Poland, military conscription 
in, 68 

Ponsonby, Mr, death of, 575 

the Pope, issues a bill a- 
gainst bible societies, 390 

Portugal, conspiracy disco- 
vered at Lisbon, and de- 
feated, 464—farther parti- 
culars of, 572 

Reform of Parliament, meet- 
ings throughout Britain to 
petition for, 69 

Rioters in London tried, and 
one of them condemned, 
69 


Russia, Emperor of, remon- 
strates with France for not 
acknowledging Bernadotte, 
152—Decree of the Empe- 
ror in favour of dissenters 
from the Greek Church, 
390— Population of, 573 

Shipwreck, melancholy cases 
of, 70 

Sicily, liberal decree of the 
King of Naples in favour 
of, 68 

Sierra Leone, accounts from, 
569 

South Wales, New — See 
New South Wales 

Spain, insurrection in Val- 
encia, 231—Plot to re-es- 
tablish the Cortes, in Bar- 
celona, 310, 389—Mutiny 
of troops at Cadiz, 310— 
Insurrection in Catalonia, 
389, 465—Naval arsenal 
near Cadiz burned by in- 
cendiaries, 465—Finances 
of, 572 

Steam-boat, dreadful explo- 
sion of one in England, 312 

Storms, violent ones in Ger- 
many, 311 

Sweden, conspiracy against 
the Crown Prince at Stock- 
holm, 309 

Treason, trials for, in Lon- 
don, 467 

Turkey, changes of the mi- 
nistry in, 389—Fire in 
Constantinople, ib. 

Vandamme, General, arrest- 
ed at Ghent, 68 

Warsaw, a university order- 
ed to be founded in, 152 

Watson, Dr, senior, tried at 
the Old Bailey for assault 
and wounding, and ac- 
quitted, 69 —Arrested with 
four others on charges ‘of 
high treason, 152 — tried 
again, and acquitted, 467 

. junior, escapes to 
America, 312 

Westminster, electors of, pe- 
tition for the removal of 
Ministers, 311 

Wooller, T. J., trial of for 
libel, 466 

Zealand, New,—See New 
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ABERDEEN, bankrupt state 
of the Burgh of, 236_. 
Accidents—At Glasgow, 236 
— Extraordinary .one at 
Paisley, 316 — Ludicrous 
-one, near Edinburgh, 396 
—Fatal one in Glasgow, 


475—and at Pennycuick, — 


476 — melancholy one in 
-the_river Nith, ,579—at 
-Harnilton, ibe—Distressing 
one in the Clyde, 579 
Assault,, atrocious case. of, 

Atrocious ease in the Justi- 
ciary Court, 578... 

Blair, the late Dr Hugh, 
monument to, in Gray- 
friars’ churchyard, 155 

Blue Gowns, anecdote of, 
578 

Campbell, Jean, a deaf and 
woman, singular case 
576 

Catrastrophe, melancholyone 
in Ayrshire, 581. 

Circuit Intelligence, 391,472 

College of Edinburgh, deci- 
sion .the competition 
plans, 76 

Cottage Tax, memorial from 
Glasgow and Paisley a- 
gainst it, 77 

Cunynghame, Colonel, mo- 
nument to, in. Kirkmichael 
churchyard, 318 

Depravity, juvenile, case of, 
475 

Desperate :ffray near, Had- 
dington, 156-— with an 
otter, 578 

Drummond, Mr . Depute- 
_ Advocate, eccused of tam- 
pering with a witness in a 
_ criminal case, 577 

Dundee, affairs of the Burgh 
of, 580 

Earthquake *at Glasgow, 
Greenock, and Inverness, 
395—and again at Inver- 
ness, 580 

East Lothian, rejoicings 
there, on the delivery of 
the Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale of a daughter, $14 


Edgar, William, indicted for 


administering unlawful 
oaths, 313—pleadings on 


his second indictment, 395, 
478—Is set at liberty, 
578 

Edinburgh, visit of the Rus. 
sian Prince Nicholas to it, 
74—-Subscriptions for re- 
lief of. the labouring poor 
77. — Institution for 
lighting it, with gas, 314— 
Improvement of, 476, 581 

Emigrations from Scotland, 
395, 396, 477, 580 


Execution of Larg and Mit-. 


_chell Perth, 237 — of 
M'‘Kay at Glasgow, 476 | 
Fiars Edinburghshire, 
crop 1816, 

Fife, Earl, decision cf the 
Jury Court in favour of, 
234 

Forfar, prison ‘of, broken, 
314 

Funeral of a Highland Chief- 
tain, 476 

Gas Lights, institutien. for 
introducing them, iato E- 
dinburgh, 314 

General Assembly, proceed- 
ings of, 469 

Glasgow, arrest of persons 
for treasonable practices in, 
235—eleven. of them sent 
to Edinburgh, ib.—set at 
liberty, 578 | 

Golfing, match at, in. 
trose, 476. 

Hurricane, violent one in 
Perthshire, 157 


Inverness, whipping of a | 


woman there, 315. 
Jury Court, proceedings in, 
154, 234 


‘Susticiary, High Court of, 


preceedings in, 71—Triai 
for rape, 72—for assault, 
73—for falsehood &. fraud, 
74—for robbery, 153—for 
forgery, 154, 575—for per- 


jury, 154——for theft, &e. 


233—mobbing in Dundee, 
234—.Sedition, 313 — ad- 
ministering unlawful oaths, 
ib. 395, 472, 577—Singu- 
Jar trial of a deaf and dumb 
woman, 575—of a chim- 
ney-sweeper for murder, 
578 


Labouring poor, subscrip- 


Stattish Chronicle. 


tions throughout the coun- 
try for their relief, 77: 
Loss of a fishing boat near 
Arbroath, 315. 
Lothian, Marquis of, elected 
representative. Peer of 
Scotland, 316 
M‘Kinlay, Andrew, indicted 
_for administering unlawful 
oatha, 472—tried and ac- 
qguitted, 577 
M‘Laren and Baird, tried 
_for sedition, and imprison- 
ed, 313 
Montrose, disfranchisement 
of the burgh of, 475 
Merris, John, stands the 
pillory in Edinburgh, 237 | 
Natural curiosity discovered 
near Kilmaurs, 155 
Nautical expedition, exam- 
ple of, 578 
Otter, desperate with 
one, 578 


Outrage in Edinburgh, mal-— 


_ treatment of the public ex- 
-ecutioner, 237 — animad- 
versions on it in the High 
Court of Justiciary, 313 
Perth, attempt to break the 
_ prison there, 315 
Pugilistic match near Edin- 
burgh, 237 
Rae, Joseph, trial of for 
murder, 578 
by, 156 
Rape, alledged _ one near 
Glasgow, 396, 
Robbery on the highway 
near Dalkeith, 77 


Russian Prince Nicholas vi- 


sits Edinburgh, 74—and 


magnificently entertained 


by the Magistrates, 75 


Shipwreck at Inchkeith, — 


396 

Shocking occurrence onLeith 
Walk, 77 : 

Shop-Tax, decision of the 
Court of Exchequer, re- 
_ specting, 76 

Singular occurrence at Stock- 
bridge, 314 

Smuggling, fatel consequen- 
ces of at Whitby, and at 
Arran, 315 

Solicitor-general, accused of 

tampering 
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tampering with a witness 
in a criminal case, 577 

Swindling, case of at Glas- 
gow, 396—A new species 
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of in Edinburgh, 399 
Thunder storm at Edin- 

burgh, 477—at Dunferm- 

line, 579—at Perth, 580 


595 


Troon harbour, flourishing 
state of, 581 

Whipping of a woman, in- 
stance of at Iaverness, 315 


romotions, Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


PROMOTIONS, &e. 


Assort, 582 
Aberdeen, 397 
Agnew, 238, 316 
Anderson, 478 
Andrade, 238 
Anstruther, 397 
Assembly Rooms, Di- 
rectors of, 397 
Barrow, 158 
Rasset, 582 
Bath, Companions of 
the, 78 
Becket, 582 
Bell, 238 
Berguer, 157 
Bloomfield, 582 
Bolton, 398 
Boyd, 78 
Brand, 157 
Brewster, 238, 397 
British Linen Com- 
pany, Office- bearers 
of, 237 
Broadfoot, 581 
Bryden, 398 
Buist, 581 
Burgess, 157 
Burnett, 316, 317 
Burns, 157. 
Bute, 157 
Campbell, 78, 316 
Chad, 157 
Chalmers, 238 © 
Chamber of Commerce 
Edinburgh, Office- 
bearers of, 581 
Charles, 398 
Clugston, 478 
Cocks, 582 
Combermere,78, 318 
Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, Office- 
bearers of. ‘78 
Connel, 397 
Convenery of Canon- 
gate, 478 
Cooper, 238 
Cowie, 317° 
Craig, 237, 317 
Cruickshank, 478 
Cumming, 317° 
Cunynghame, 157 


Curling, 582° 


Dewar, 478 
Donald, 316 
Donaldson, 237 
Drummond, 78 
Dundas, 581 
D‘Urban, 390 
Elliott, 237 

Erroll, 238, 318 
Exmouth, 398 

Fife Insurance Com- 


Pott, 237 
Pringle, 157 . 
Proudfoot, 157 
Raffles, 582 
Regimental honours, 
158, 318, 398, 582 
Rice, 582 
Richardson, 581 
Robertson, 317 
Royal Bank, Office- 


Cockburn, 398 
Craigie, 238 
Cumberland, 158 
Cunyngham, 398 
Davidson, 582 
Dick, 582 

Dods, 478 
Douglas, 582, 583 
Drummond, 319 
Dundas, 158, 478& 


pany, Oifice-bearers _ bearers of, 237 Durie, 79 

of, 398 Russell, 157 Klibank, 158 
Fisher, 78 Scott, 317 Erskine, 319 
Forbes, 316 Shaw, 581 Ferrier, 158 
Foresti, 582 Simson, 157 Forbes, 582 

Fraser, 316 Sinelair, 237 Forlong,. 582 
Frederick, 78 Small, 479 Fraser, 319, 582 
Gas Light Company, Smith, 238 Garden, (4 children), 

Office - bearers of, Spence, 582 398 

397 Spicer, 238 Gordon, 583 
Gordon, 316,317, ib. Steele, 318 Grey, 583 
Gwyther, 582 - Steven, 397 Graham, 478 
Hagart, 157 Stirling, 581 Grant, 478 
Hamilton, 478 _ Strangford, 582 Haggerstone, 318 
Havilland, 238 Stuart, 157, 582 Haldane, 398 
Home, 397 Taylor, 78 Hamilton, 79 ; 
Hugot, 158 Wallace, 397 Hay, 319, 398, 478 
Hume, 581 Ward, 238 Heron, 79 
Jameson, 397 Welsh, 238 Hodgson, 582 
Jack, 581 White, 316 Honyman, 238 
Jones, 238 Wilder, 582 Hore, 238 
Ke nnedy, 393 Wright, 478 Hunter, 158 
Lee, 238 Young, 237 Kelvingston, 582 
Lorraine, 78 - Ker, 478, 582 
Linlithgow and Stir- BIRTHS. L’Amy, 319 

lingshire Hunt, Of. ABERCROMBY; 238 Lees, 79 

fice-bearers of, 157 Acland, 158 Lothian, 158 
M‘Farlane, 317,478 Arbuthnot, 393 Lumsden, 158 
Mackenzie, 477,581 Baillie, 582 Macdonell, 9 
Maconochie, 238 Baird, 398 Macfarlane, 583 
Macpherson, 478 . Balfour, 79, 158 Macgregor, 158 
Markham, 78 Bedford, 583 Macintosh, 319 
Maxtone, 157 © Blackburn, 233 Macleay, 582 
M*Ewan, 317 Blair, 319: Macleod, 158 
M‘intyre, 157, 317 Boswell, 238. Macpherson, 158 
M‘Mahon, 582 = Boyd, 79 Martin, 238 

Meek, 157 ~ Buchanan, 238 M‘Culloch, 319, 582 
Moore, 157° Cadell, 238 M*Donall, 583 
Morison, 78,317 Cameron, 583 ib. 
Murra 78 Cam > 158, ty, 
Napier, Melville, 158 
Ochterlony, 78 Chisholm, 583 Milliken, 319 
Philips, 236 Christic, 478 Minto, 583 

Moubray, 
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Moubray, 238, 318 Laing, 79 Biggar, 480 Hamilton, 160, 585, 
Munro, 582 Lambton, 158 Blain, 158 ib. 
Murray, 319 Lockhart, 478 Blair, 160, 399 Hanning, 240 

; Napier, 238, 318 Longford, 159 Boone, 479 Harvey, 160 

| Ogilvy, 79 Macleod, 583 Borrie, 240 Hay, 400, 584 

. Oliphant, 318 Mackenzie, 583, ib. Braick, 480 Heron, 239 
Queensberry, 398 Macrae, 583 Briggs, 80 Hope, 159 

¥, Ranaldson, 79 March, 319 Brown, 80, 584 Horner, 239 

' Robertson, 238,478 Maxtone, 158 Bruce, 160 Horsfall, 80 


Ross, 478, 583 
Rothes, 398 
Scott, 583, 
Selkirk, 238 
Sinclair, 79 
Sligo, 158 
Spalding, 318 
Stewart, 319, 582 
Stothert, 158 
Stuart, 398 


“Thorson, 158 


Maxwell, 239 
M‘Donald, 583 
M‘Dougal, 319, 399 
M‘Pherson, 399 
Menzies, 399 
Mills, 239 
Murray, 79 
Nicholson, 158. 
Niven, 239 
Pasley, 583 
Paterson, 399 


Brunton, 160 

Buchanan, 80, 239, 
585 

Burness, 240 

Calder, 319. 

Cameron, 159, 585 

Campbell, 80, 160, 
ib. 240, ib. 479, 
585, ib. 

Carre, 584 

Carstairs, 239 


Howard, 80 
Howell, 239 
Hyndford, 400 
Jamieson, 585 
Jardine, 239 
Innes, 399 
Johnston, 400, 489, 
ib. 585 
Irvine, 239, 584 
Kerr, 80 
Klaproth, 159 


Tweeddale, 238 Payne, 158 Cathcart, 479 Knox, 160, 240 
Watson, 158, 585 Percy, 399 Chalmers, 79 Lamont, 80 
Wedderburn,79,398 Polwarth, 79 Chisholm, 320 Leith, 159, 585 
Wilson, (3 boys),388  Raffington, 584 Clanwilliam, 240 Leslie, 80, 240 
—- Ramsay, 158, 583 Cloves, 159 Lidbetter, 80 
MARRIAGES, Reid, 79 Constable, 319, 400 = Likly, 159 


ANDERSON, 319 
Anstruther, 158 


Balneavis, 319 


Beckwith, 399 
Boswell, 158 


Robertson, 79, 319 
Ross, 583 

Russell, 583 
Simpson, 239 
Sinclair, 159 


Cowan, 160 
Craig, (aged 108), 
160 


Craigie, 584 
Crichton, 479 


Lindsay, 159 
Little, 239 
Lockhart, 240, 584 
Lowe, 159, 585 
Lumsdaine, 584 


Brown, 583 Smythe, 159 Cruickshank, 79 ~ Macadam, 584 
Bryce, 583 Snell, 79. Cummins, 585 Maccubbin, 320, 
Burnett, 239 Souter, 319 Currie, 80 Macdonald,400,479, 
Cameron, 158 Stewart, 239, 478 Dalgleish, 585 584 


Campbell, 158, 159, 


Thomson, 399, 583 


Dalrymple, 400 


Mackenzie, 159 


399, ib. 583 Thriepland, 583 Davies, 79 Macne#, 159 
Ciarke, 478 Traill, 583 Dawson, 479 Mactavish, 160 
Cleghorn, 479 Wastell, 583 Dickie, 585 Massena, 399 
Clephane, 479 Watt, 583 Don, 239 M‘Bain, 399 


Clifton, 399 
Crawford, 158 


Whitehead, 79 
Williamson, 399 


Douglas, 239, 399 


Drummond, 160 


M‘Dowall, 80 
M‘Ewan, 585 


Cunynghame, 79 Wood, 239 Duncan, 240 © M‘Gregor, 79 

Dalrymple, 478 Yule, 319 Durno, 239 M‘ Millan, 320, ib. 
Douglas, 319, ib. 584 —— Edgar, 240 M'Neill, 319, 480 
Drysdale, 478 DEATHS. Eglinton, 319 Menzies, 159, 239 


Lllerton, 79 
Erskine, 478, 583 


ABERCROMBY, 289 
Aberdeen, 399 


Erskine, 479 
Esther, 584 


Miller, 160, 239 
Mitchell, 479 


Farquhar, 158 Adam, 80 Farquharson, 80 | Moir, 479 
’ Forbes, 238, ib. Ainsley, 399 Ferguson, 585 Moncrieff, 239, 584 
Ford, 583 Allan, 480 Finlayson, 160 Morrison, 80 
Fraser, 583 Alston, 585 Foote, 80 Moss, 159 
Fullarton, 79 Anderson, 79, 80, Forbes, 80, 160 Muckersy, 585 
Gray, 583 159, 320, 399, 584, Fotheringham, 480 Murdoch, 479 
by Gibson, 584 585 Garson, 584 Murray, 159, 479, 
| Grierson, 319 Auld, 585 Garvey, 79 585 
| Hill, 399 Aytoun, 159 Gault, 400 Nicholson, 585 
te Hunter, 319, 584 = Baikie, 400 Glenbervie, 239,399 Orr, 585 
Fs Irvine, 158 Baird, 479 Gordon, 239, 399 Oswald, 584 
{ Iveson, 583 Baifour, 584 Graham, 80 Owen, 80 
fe Keith, 79 | Barclay, 80 Grant, 239, 399 Park, 319, 399 
aa . Kennedy, 583 Barton, 160 Gregory, 479 Paterson, 159, 399 
Knight, 583 Bell, 400 Halyburton, 159 Plat, 584 
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Fetrie, 399 Rothes, 319, 399 Sommervile, 585 Turnbull, 480 
Pollock, 479 Roughhead, 479 Spens, 319 Urquhart, 159 
Porteous, 240, 584 Roy, 585 Spittal, 585 Walker, 479 
Preston, 480 Russel, 240, 584 Spottiswood, 479 Walkinshaw, 239 
Pringle, 584 Rutherford, 58 Stapyiton, 80 Watson, 584, 585 
Rae, 584 Salt, 480 Stein, 400 Weapems, 80 
Raeburn, 585 Scott, 79, 584 Stephen, 80 Webster, 584 
Ramsay, 585 Selby, 584 Stewart, 239 Wemyss, 160} 
Rankine, 240 Seton, 80, 239 Stirling, 239 Whitson, 584 
Reid, 159 Sibbald, 79, 80, ib. Suttie, 319, 585 Whyte, 585 
Riddell, 585 Skelton, 239 Symers, 160 Williamson, 160 
Robertson, 159, ib. Skene, 399 Taylor, 584 Wilson, 400 

480 Smellie, 399 Thomson, 160,319, Winceslaus, 239 
Rollo, 400 Smith, 160, 239,585 400, 480 Young, 585 


Ross, 159, 399 
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